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REPOBT OP THE OOMMIS8IONEB8 OP ENQUIEY INTO THE 
CONDITION AND TEEATMENT OF IMMIGBANTS IN BEL 
TISH GUIANA. 

To His ExcelleDcy John Scott, Esquirej GoverDor 
and Conamander-in-Chief, in and over the CoIoDy 
of British GuiaDa, Vice Admiral and Ordinary 
of the same^ kc.. Sec, &c. 



Wej the Commissioners appointed by your Excellency to make 
fall, searching, and impartial enquiry into all the statements con* 
tained in a letter of George William Des VoBax, Esquire, dated 
the 25th December, 1869, addressed to the Right Honourable 
Earl Granville, late Her Majesty V Principal Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, and into all matters to which such statements 
in any way relate, and to make full Report to your Excellency 
of our enquiry, and of all the evidence which we might take in 
pursuing the same, respectfully report as follows : — 

1 

* S. I r^ Proceedings of the Commissioner i. 

1. We desire in the first place to acknowledge the liberality Powen. 
of the Colonial Legislature, as well in leaving our discretion un- 
fettered in matters involving expense connected with our Enquiry, 

as in conferring upon ns the powers necessary for the conduct of 
our proceedings, to an extent exceeding that which it appears to 
have been cnstomary to confer upon previous Commissioners of 
Enquiry in the Colony. 

2. Agreeably to the tenor of our Commission, we commenced Examiiuttion 
onr Enquiry by the Public. Examination, on oath, of His Honour Mr. Dm Toe 
George William Des Voeux, Esquire, Administrator of St. Lucia, 

who, as we were instructed, bad been directed by Her Majesty's 
Government to hold himself in readiness to give evidence before 
us, in respect of the statements contained in his letter, dated the 
26th day of December^ 1869^ addressed to Lord GranyiUe^ theA 
VOL. IV. 4 
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prntSHx A] Her Majesty's Secretary of State for the Colonies^ which letter 
was laid before us bj your Excelleocy, as constituting the occa- 
sion of our Commission. 

3. Besides Mr. Des Vobux, we have examined forty-six wit- 
Mr Wife- nesses ; amongst whom were the principal officers of the Immi- 
I ' gration Department, and many other Government Officials oc- 
cupying positions which especially qualified them to iurnish in- 
formation upon the subjects of our Enquiry ; several of the Sti« 
peodiary Magistrates ; and a large number of private persons, 
chiefly old inhabitants of the Colony. The li^tt comprises sever- 
al members of the professions of Law and Medicine, I'lanters 
and Merchants, agricultural labourers and others ; some of 
whom volunteered, and some were, on our behalf, summoned, to 
inform us as to matters within their personal experience. 

4. All the evidence taken upon oath was very fully noted by 
Sspoit ourselves. In the absence of an Official short-band writer, we 

B?idMioe. availed ourselves of the reports of our proceedings published by 
the Georgetown newspapers, " The Colonist" and " The Creole ;'* 
and sheets were furnished us from the offices of these papers, 
which when corrected bv ourselves, and further revised by the 

rClVt,a»4. witnesses, have been appended to our Report. 

5. The public examination of Witnesses on oath al- 
though of primary importance in ascertaining the truth of mat- 
ters in dispute, was only one of many ways of acquiring 
information open to us. If we had restricted our operations to 
this, we should have spent a great deal of time in eliciting, with 
less certainty, at second hand, facts which it was possible to 

ihsr ■onxoes witness for ourselves. It was, moreover, an unsuitable method 
^^ggg^^^ hy which to arrive at the statement of the case before us, that 
is to say, the working of the Immigration system, as it presents 
itself to one of the two principal parties concerned. To any 
grievances which the Immigrants might have to allege it was one 
of our first duties to listen ; but we did not find it advantageous 
to summon them to give evidence upon oath, or in public. 

6. Some apprehension was expressed in the outset of our pro- 
"^^^ ceedings at the probable cost of the Commission, and duration 

SitetM. of its labours, if all the Coolies, who might have or fancy they 
had a grievance, were to be invited to make it known. There 
was also not a little trepidation at one time, arising from a 
sudden ii.creabc in the practice of coming in large, bodies 
to the Immigration Office to complain, united with some 
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disturbance on . Estates. But apart from the expense and 
danger to the public peace which a general invitation 
of the kind, if made as public as we should hare considered 
right, would inevitably have caused, we preferred to go upon the 
Estates ourselves, and watch the every day relations between the 
labourers and their employers. We desired to hear from the 
Managers the statemcDts of their difficulties, and to be shewn 
what they had done and were doing for the welfare of their peo- 
ple. We wished to hear what the Immigrants had to say, with- 
out bringing them into a position where they would not have 
ventured, except in rare cases, to speak with freedom ; and we 
found it possible to arrive with far more confidence at the truth 
which lay at the bottom of conflicting statements, where we could 
submit them to a certain extent, to the test of our own immedi- 
ate personal observation. We desire therefore that our Report 
may be considered as founded, in part, upon the evidence which 
we have thus qualified ourselves to give ; and we have taken care 
to embody the results of our observations in a series of Notes of 
Visits to Estates, which we have appended to our Report, in order 
that' our testimony, like, that of others, may be estimated as AppMdis 
given on the responsibility of the witnesses. ^' 

7. We visited and carefully inspected. 55 out of the 124 Estates LifptsiiM a 
now employing immigrant labour, and cultivated, with scarcely 

an exception, as Sugar Plantations* On each occasion we exam- 
ined the Dwellings of the immigrants, the Hospital, and the Pay 
Lists and other business books of the Estate, as well as the 
Register which is kept upon each plantation for the information 
of the Immigration Office. We also, as occasion might serve, 
observed many other subjects of interest, such as the Water Sup* 
ply, the Schools, the Oardens, Cattle, and property owned 
by immigrants; and without ever expressly inviting com- 
plaints, we gave a full hearing to every one that was 
made to us, and investigated^ so far as we could, all those that 
seemed to deserve investigation. A full account of our proceed- 
ings in this connection will be found in the Notes of Visits above 
mentioned. 

8. In order to ensure the confidence of the immigrants in our iffaimar ef , 
impartiality, as well as to remove the temptation to prepare things ^SSf^"*" 
for our inspection, we deemed it necessary to make most of these 

visits without concert with, or notice to, the employers : but we 
were accompanied in our inspections by the Manager or other 
persons in authorityi and we have recorded no complaint against 

a2 
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the management, upon the testimony of the people^^ witHont 
inriting explanation from the estate's oflScer irho was present. If 
it be remembered that all the manifold information we haTi 
sought for, and receired, from Planters, has been, in factj 
given behind the backs of the labourers who have no means of 
knowing what is said of them or against them, it will not be 
thought improper, but plainly equitable^ that we should have takeii 
frequent opportunities of conversing with the labourers apart from 
the over-awing presence of their employers. We are convinced 
that, the Managers themselves fully recognized that it was oat 
duty, to do so. At all events we are glad to bear them- record 
that in no case did we meet with opposition from those in autho- 
rity, that we were on every estate made welcome to see everjr^ 
thing and go everywhere we wished, and that in some instances 
we had the active and useful co-operation of the Proprietor, or, 
in his absence, of the Overseer in charge, towards rendering our 
inspection as complete as possible; without reference to the 
bearing of the facts that might be elicited. With regard fo thb 
Immigrants upon Estates un^isited, we have reason to believd 
that they were generally not ignorant of the presence of the 
Commission in the Colony, or of its purpose ; and, in order that 
opportunity should be afforded to all to reach lu within a day's 
journey at the outside, we visited the Counties of Esisequebo and 
Berbice, and resided for ten or twelve days at the Government 
Court House, during which time we were constantly engaged in 
visiting estates and examining witnesses, and the fact of our pre^ 
sence became very generally known. 

0. We desire to call attention to the fact, that in no case have 
oxbsiices. any of the recent disturbances been traced or fairly ascribed 
to anything said or done in the course of our visits : and we 
could, if it were necessary, mention instances in which we 
had , the opportunity, and availed ourselves of it, of allaying 
discontent which already existed. 

10. We have visited and inspected one of the two District 
Br work- j|j]g jj^ which the plan of enforcing hard labour on Estates has 

been adopted by way of penalty for breaches of the Immigration 
^-fX^^^^^.Law : also, the ordinary County Jail atCapoey, and the George- 
Itiiito town Jail; the Alms House and Colonial Hospital; and the 
Jaa.] ^ Chinese Village of Hopetown on the River Demerary. 

11. We took an opportunity of visiting ^lickerie, the neigh- 
^to bonring Dutch Colony of Surinam, for the purpose of enquiring 

^ into the Labour System there in force. The present is an 
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interesting period of its history; for^ as it well known, the 
apprenticeship of the Suriaam slaves will during this year termi- 
nate, and the Planters are already straining eveiy nerve to provide 
a reserve of immigrant labour to enable them to tide over the 
difficulties of the crisis. We desire to acknowledge, with our 
best thanks, the hospitality we received from Mr. Desse of 
Nickerie, who most kindly entertained us in the illness of 
the Commissary ; the very valuable information obtained from 
Mr. Tyndall, of Plantation Nursery, which has not been with- 
out firuit, as will be seen in our conclusions : and the courtesy of 
Mr. Alma, the Commissary, who placed the Administrator's 
barge and crew at our disposal, to vi^it the Estates upon the River 
Nickerie. 

12. We have perused a very large mass of papers supplied to Papon* 
ua from the Government Secretary's Office, and other Public De- 
partments, in compliance with our requisitions ; among which are 
a great portion of the Day Books and other Records of the Im- 
migration Office during the last ten years, including especially a 
valuable selection made for us at our request by the Immigration 
Agent General ; and Acting Immigration Agent General ; the 
two series of '^ Records of Inspection of Estates' Hospitals," and 
'' Notes on the condition of Immigrants' Dwellings," made by 
the Medical Inspector of Estates' Hospitals, for a period of four 
years back; a series of about 120 packets of correspondence and 
other papers, containing the documents still extant in reference to 
all the complaints of Immigrants followed by Special Investiga- 
tion ; correspondence, or Proceedings at Law, during the last six 
years, which were supplied to us from the Immigration 
Office, from the Government Secretary's Office, or by 
the Inspector General of Police : the Stipendiary Magis- 
trates' Record Books of the West Coast and West Bank 

M 

Districts, during the last five years : a series of Classified 
Returns of Immigration cases in all Magistrates' districts, 
sperially provided for the Commission, and the Abstracts of 
Consolidated Returns of business transacted in all the Magis- 
trates' Courts, for the same period : the published Accounts of 
the Immigration Fund since its Foundation ; the Financial State- 
ments of the Colonial Exchequer during the past thirty years ; 
and nume ous other Public Statistical Returns and Papers. From 
private sources we have been favoured with a good deal of infor- 
mation of a kind not easily to be obtained, among which we 
shall hereafter refer more especially to the series of statistical 
and other Returns collected from the Managers of Estates for 
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the purpose of being laid before us^ and submitted to us by Mr. 
CowiCj acting on behalf of the Committee, organized to watch 
the proceedings of the Commission^ and by Mr. Oliver, the 
Chairman of that Committee. A large number of rough notes 
of the complaints of immigrants, in a very imperfect condition, 
and of petitions, both in English and Chinese were transmitted 
to us by Mr. Jenkins, specially retained by the London 
Aborigines Protection and Anti-Slavery Societies, upon his quit- 
ting the Colony, early in our proceedings. Many other Petitions 
have been presented directly to ourselves, pur powers extend- 
ing only to the audit, and not to the redress of grievances, we 
referred the Petitioners whenever they had personal grounds of 
complaint either to the Stipendiary Magistrates, or to the Immi- 
gration Office, according as it appeared to us, judging to the best 
of our ability, that they had or had not a remedy accessible to 
them at Law. 



S, II. — Mr. Des Vatup^s Letter and Evidence, 

18. The letter of Mr. Des Voeux, from which our enquiry was 
■Dunation to start, contains a number of very serious charges against the 
Bfr. Des Planters in the first place ; but also, and chiefly because they are 
iter to Earl said to be under the influence of the planters, against tha 
tton, ' medical men practising on Estates, the Stipendiary Magistrates, 
»? A^""^^ the sub-agents of Immigration, and others. It imputes to 
the Medical Practitioners who attend estates many very serious 
derelictions from their duty, both as professional men, and as 
quasi-public servants, allowed to practice on Estates — on con- 
dition of securing proper sustenance and comfort for the sick 
among the indentured labourers, and to that extent responsible to 
f. 21*27. ^^^ public for their treatment. It speaks of the Stipendiary 
M^kgistrates, whose office was originally constituted for the 
express purpose of securing an impartial tribunal in disputes 
between employers and employed, as equally subject if less 
directly, to the " Planting Interest^' and asserts that against the 
managers of estates, an immigrant is by no means certain of ob- 
ingmph taining his rights in their Courts, and in fact, does not : and that by 
* 2i-b. to -4. ^i^j^ means he is olten reduced to a position which in some res- 
vttkg. 24. pecta is not far removed from slavery. It imputes to the 
majority of Managers that they govern their labourers not by 
kindness and good treatment, but through fear of the severity 
of the Law : and to the Magistrates that they render this poss- 
ible by the undue rigour with which they administer the L^w, 
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The dependeDce of the Magistrates upon the planting interest is Par. 26—27. 
ascribed chiefly to social considerations ; but it is farther alleged 
that the power of removing them from one district to another, 
which is rested in the Governor, has been exercised in past 
times, so as to increase the influence of the Planters. 
The conduct of Officers of the Immigration Department 
is also very seriously impngned. It is ascribed, indeed, to the Fang. 76. 
badness of the s>ystem, that the time of the Head of the Depart- 
ment is chiefly taken up with routine of the office, to the exclusion 
of duties of substantive importance, but the Sub-Agents of Im- PanNmpht 
migration, to whom these duties consequently fall, are directly 
charged with a loose, irregular and partial performance of their 
.duties, and it is intimated that this not only is, but must almost 
necessarily be the case, because they accept, when on their 
travels, the hospitality of the planters. 

14. Setting aside the present statements which attack the CondactofMi 
system, and all implied charges against the Executive or Legis- eiTmiiwti^ 
lature for not removing the defects of the system, we had here be- ^^^ reva^u, 
fore us a series of accusations of a general character, which the 
several classes of persons accused were in the first instance liable 
to be called upon to meet. But before calling upon any class or 
person for a defence, it seemed our imperative duty to see that 
sufficient evidence, we do not say of a strictly legal character and 
validity, but such as would enable us to direct our enquiries to 
the discovery whether they were well founded or not, was laid be- 
fore us in support of each and every accusation. A very 
few particular instances were given in the Letter; 
insufficient in themselves, to support these charges, 
but professedly given as specimens of many others that could be 
produced. We had no doubt that Mr. Des Voeux's residence in 
the Colony must have enabled him to collect ample evidence in 
support of the conclusions of his own experience, or at all events 
to know accurately where such could be procured, and the time 
which had elapsed since the Commission was first talked of, 
accidentally prolonged as it had been for a period of two mouths 
beyond the date of his arrival in the Colony, was, we consider, 
amply sufficient for him to have arranged his materials. We 
have to observe also, that over and above the consideration of 
what was due to the persons accused, and to the accuser, and 
looking solely to our prospect of success in acquainting ourselves 
with the actual condition of the immigrants, the obtaining of 
evidence from Mr. Des Vosux to support his charges, supposing 
it to be forthcoming, was the direct and obvious, if not the only 
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way, to get to the bottom of the subject. Mr. Des Voeax't 

accuaatioaa were to sweeping and aniyersal^ that it was not 

likely they would receive cordial confirmation from others, who 

might still be resident in the Colony. Qut here we were met, 

at the very outset of our labours, by a circumstance which 

added very greatly to our difficulties. Mr. Des Voeux, 

we found differed entirely from us as to the part 

he was called on to sustain in our proceedings ; and since it is 

[Q. 812.] not easy to appreciate exactly his own views upon this matter, we 

104. fo6 ^^ without further comment refer to a paper read by him on the 

182. 184 second day of his examination, in which they will be found 

196. 206. stated in his own words. Persisting, as we Mere bound to do, in 

C8---475. ^^® course that we considered most appropriate, we were informed 

Cknapsre by Mr. Des Voeux that he had not in possession, either now 

W- 701^020, OT-n^hen he wrote the letter, and never had kept any memoranda 

8m tlao taken at the time and bearing on the matters in question, that 

QQ.7140,7150, be wrote his letter, in fact, without note or anything of any kind 

TiS' nS' *°^ while he could, from memory, afibrd us very few facts, if any, 

Tiai'. ' in addition to the specimen incidents in that letter, it became 

C^<»9*'* in the course of our proceedings painfully evident, that in 

Mdlndaxto ^^S^^^^ ^o these, upon which so much was left to depend, his 

Mr. Dm memory had very constantly and still did very constantly betray 

V«ia*i evi- |,jm . g^ ^y^^^^ although perhaps in hardly any of them, as was 

Q. 18,' 812 to ^ expected, were all unsatisfactory circumstances, finally and 
88, 7016. fnlly explained, on the other hand none of them as related were 
found to have been correctly stated in all material points. 

15. It will be noticed that Mr. Des Voeux complained early 

fieeond ez- in our proceedings that the records of the Courts and other public 

Mr. DmYooz. documents had not been open to him previous to the constitution of 

the Commision. Accordingly we took care that the facilities in 

our power for procuring an inspection of them should be 

^. 812. immediately placed at his disposal. Subsequently . we again 

examined him, and gave him opportunity to supplement or cor» 

rect bis evidence, and the conclusions we have come to, in i«s» 

poet of the accusations above mentioned, it now becomes our 

duty to state. 



(Q.20.) 



16. Mr. Des Voeux was, in the first place, requested to give 
Mfti2S^rttM. instances or examplea, by which n^ight b^. tested the very grave 
statement, that Immigrants in the Courts of the Stipendiary 
Magistrates — (or as it was subsequently modified, of the 
Stipendiary Magistrates generally) — were by no means certain of 
obtaining their rights, ax^d in fact did not obtain them. In 2£r, 
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Des Vorax't letter five facts are mentioned in support of this L«tt«r, Fw. i 
atiatemeni. The first is that on taking chaise of the East Coast 
and East Bank District in 1.867^ /which brought him for the first 
time officially in contact with the working of the Immigration 
wjiiem^ he 'f found confiq^d. in .the lock-ups of the Police Stations 
a number of Persousj Immigrants^ao^ong others, who had been 
sorrested without wammt lor peglect^pf 4?ty and other simple 
Jbreachee of contract'' On. the mere sight of the charges against 
tfiese prisoners, Xr. Pes Vcpux says "he at once discharged 
them, MB being in illegal custody ; and . by so doing aroused the 
indigiiation of sereral influential Managers,^ 



>i 



ty, .-^r. 



^ M7. The charge is undoubtedly a serious one against ,3Ir. Des mtgftlAitwti 
VcBiqi'a predecessors in the Pjustrict. The practice of illegal 

. arrest is an abuse hjjnp meaps unUkely to sjpring up where the 

• dbarge is thsit of au ^ploy^r against a servant, wben the Juris- 
diction partakes botK of a civil, and a cri^iinal character, and 
when- the power tojoema^d is.^. nested in a Justice of the Peace, 
<itfier than the: tegular ^MQgistratei;(wit^ ^first disposal 

of-tiie case will rest)ju himseif almost always an Wployer^ and it 

. 'ibil^ibe, the coii^>lainant..in^,the ci^se. Upon examination of 

' tii^ procedure,, ife fin^ it. npt devoid of precautions j^ainat this 
danger, (f the dischajrge took pl|u;e on the bearing of. the charge 
in Uourt^ thtirecfiigbtl to be HJ^ecprd of the dismiss^ endorsed on 
the charge^ and qf/tb^. Jr^aaonsfoi; . dismissal ; and the paper 
Aould be preserved atnoiig the recpi]ds of t]|ie Ma^ Courts. 

I Moreover the reasO)is for dismissal should be noticed in the 
Ijlagistratea^ record books; and the evidence, if any were taken, OrcllSoliBfr 

- should be similmrly ^pi^eseryed and recorded. Again, if the 
•dud^ were, refused bfpre.it came on for hearing, it ought 

.still -to be preserved, . .and the reasons for refusal noted on 
the back of it as. before. This l^r. Ware tells us is hisMr.Waxo 
practice in, the East. Coast and East Bank District, and is, we^' ^^' 

: preanme, eustomary with other Magistrates. Further, if the Mr. Hwuphry 
refinal of the charge were due to an illegal arrest of the defen- ^' ^^^* 
dant^ his name would be found filtered in the Feeding Returns 
of the Lockups, which would preserve a record of the cause of 
hn arrest, aod of what was done with him in the sequel. These 

. Ibeding Returns are examined and signed by the Stipendiary 
Magistrate himself, not indeed expressly in order to see that the 
entries on the charge of dismissal are correct, but so as to afford a 
probability that no gross falsification could occur without his 
knowledge* . There ought therefore to have been no difficulty in 
pcodQieing before us the whole series of such cases ; and if they 
VOL. lY. S 
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were as frequent as is implied by the prominence given to thia 
in Mr. Des Voeux's letter, there ought certainly to have been 
several unquestionable instances forthcoming. 

18. We can hardly say that such have been produced. Upoa -. 
ICxamplei. most of the charg;es handed to us by Mr. Des Voeux, in order to 
support his statement, there is nothing added to the word . 
" discharged ^' to show that the ground of discharge was illegal 
arrest. Apart from evide'»ce, the discharge may of cotirse have 
been for want of pro>*fcution, or some oTher ordinary reason. 
The Magistrate's Record Books are very commonly deficient in 
entries of the reasons for di;* missal of a charge, and those of Mr. 
Des Voeux's Court arc no exception to the rule. Mr. Des Voeux 
was even less paiticu^ar than is usual in keeping the^^ord of 
^'^ evidence taken before him. The Feedinsr Returns sli^il a ecu- 

„ 616 siderahle number of p rsons discharged by Mr DesYoeuxdurioi^ the 

" first few days of his tenure of magistracy in the Ea^t ConstandEast 

Bunk distriot, and it is very likely that in some of these ca^es the 
arrest was illegal for want of a warrant ; but Mr. Des Voeux's me- 
mory could not serve him in general to recall the circum^tan^'ea. 
QQ. 104to]06 As an instance, on the Finding Returns of the Rome Police Sta- 
tion, between the 17th February, 1867, and the 17rh Marchj 
1807, there are entries of 18 prisoners as •' discharged,^' and six 
of the earlier among these are filled up in Mr. Des Voeux's own 
handwriting, and marked with his initials ; an unusual course^ 
the places having been left blank by the Clerk, apparently because 
there was something unusual about the discharges. Of these 18 
Ord.83ofl850, prisoners, five were charged with trespass. The Ordinance speci- 
^' ' fyinff willul trespa'^s as the cause of arrest without warrant, it 

seems not improbable that tliese charges, and others at other 
SlatiuDs, were held to be illegal arrest*, because the word 
*^ wilful'' had been omitted in the ^charge. Six more were ' 
charged with theft, one of whom was arrtpj-trd upon warrant, but 
the arrest without warrant is legal, nnrler Ordinance 22 of 1862| 
in all cases of theft. The discharge therefore must here 
have been on other grounds than that of illegal arrest. 
There was another case of making fire in a house, and another 
of creating a disturbance. In the first of these cases, arrest 
Ord.2lofl862, without warrant is legal. But in the second the arie-t wiih- 
out warrant seems to have l^een illegal unless the '^disturbance'' 
Ord. 27of '40, amounted to a Breach of the Peace ; and in that case the charge 
^"" was wrongly laid. There are next, five entries of prisoners dis 

charged, against whom the charge is one of '^ Maiming a Mule. 
Four of them appear together on the 18th February; and the fifth 
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it a charge against one of the same defendants, who appears to 
lave been re-arrested the same 18th of February, *and again dis- 
charged on the 25th. The canse of discharge in these cases wen 7138. 
may assume, with some confidence, to have been the absence of ^J^*'^^®^' 
the word '' Mah'cious" from the charge. A point of small im- 2^|7'1W6, 
portance in this conneotioii berame the subject of a good deal of * ' 
evidence which was volunteerrd to uh by Mr. Des Voeux, Mr. 
Intpt^ctor-General Cox and Mr. Cairuther^*, the complainant in 
the case, or case^. Mr. Des Voeux is under the impression 
that after he discharged the four prisoners on the 18th, one was 
re-arrested the same day, and discharged by him on his next 
Court day, a week af er. Of this second case there is no record Q.591; A. 7138 
in ihe Police Journals, or of any o^her cnsetriei on that dav, nor 
is there any in the Magistrate's Record Book, the Book, 
havii^ ^been irregularly kept at this period ; Mr. Carruthers, ^TJCMrSSbm 
whose action in the arre-^t, as described by himself, appears to QqV 86(^-858. 
hiive been of the most high-handed character, is positive that no 
■uch second arrest took place, and was anxious that we should 
examine the boy and his parents (whose testimony however 
would add little or nothing to his own) to prove that he had in 
fact promised to let him ofip. It was impossible for us to spend 
more time in investigating a matter of this kind. The Defendants 
were not Immigrants, and the police appear to have been justified 
in the arrest and detention, whether the charge were improperly 
laid or no. Mr. Des Voeux's memory seems to have failed him, 8*5JJ; am* 
at all events in on,e respect, ^ince he asserts th'it the charge was „ 7188. 
for neglect, with respect to a mule which had fallen into a trench, 
an offence not likely to have been shortened into ^^ Maiming a 
Mule*' both in the Police Journal and in the Feeding returns. 
THie originnls of these charges cannot be discovered, which the 
Clerk of the District ;^Bi9count8 for by the fact that Mr. Des Voeux 
was in the habit oi^ijearing up charges which he considered plainly 

19. Two other bases are'those of arrests for desertion. The Arrjitomcaaei 
charges in these cases were produced in Court by Mr. Inspector qq. 178^177. 
General Cox ; upon them there was an endorsement in Mr. Des 00.^1^^96. 
Voenx's handwriting " discharged as being in illegal custody.^' It 
appears that the only offence against the Immigration Labour 
Law for which the arrest of an Immigrant, without warrant, is Otd. 4dl884 
authorized, is the being absent without a pass more than two 
miles from his estate. Suoh a person is commonly called a deserter. 



^a^mt^ 



• Ueport hy Mr. Yew»»n«» lo W. H. Waro, 8 J. P., dated aOth JftQuary, ^871, 
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were as frequent as is implied by the prominence given to thia 
in Mr. Des Voeux's letter, there ought certainly to have been 
several unquestionable instances forthcoming, 

18. We can hardly say that such have been produced. Upoa 
Ixamples. most of the charp;es handed to us by Mr. Des Voeux, in order to 
support his statement, there is nothing added to the word 
'^ discharged ^' to show that the ground of discharge was illegal 
arrest. Apart from evidence, the discharge may of course havo 
been for want of prosecution, or some other ordinary reason. 
The Magistrate's Record Books are very commonly deficient in. 
entries of the reasons for dismissal of a charge, and those of Mr. 
Des Voeux's Court arc no exception to the rule. Mr. Des Voeux 
was even less paiticu^ar than is usual in keeping thei^ord of 
^•^ evidence taken before him. The Feeding Returns sh^i a con- 

» 616 siderahle number of p rsons discharged by Mr DesYoeuxdurioi^ the 

" first few days of his tenure of magistracy in the Ea^t Coast and East 

Bunk district, and it is very likely that in some of theae ca^es the 
arrest was illegal for want of a warrant ; but Mr. Des Voeux's me- 
mory could not serve him in general to recall the circnm9tan«*es, 

QQ. l(*4to]06 As an instance, on the F>^(ding Returnaof the Rome Police Sta« 
tion, between the 17th February, 1867, and the 17ih Marchj 
1867, there are entries of 18 prisoners as •' discharged,'^ and six 
of the earlier among these are filled up in Mr. Des Voeux's own 
handwriting, and marked with his initials ; an unusual courae^ 
the places having been left blank by the Clerk, apparently because 
there was something unusual about the discharges. Of these 18 

Ord. 8.3 of 1850, prisoners, five w( re charged with trespass. The Ordinance speci- 
fyinff wiltul tre^^pa^s as the cause of arrest without warrant, it 
seems not improbable that these charges, and others at other 
Stations, were held to be illegal arrests, because the word 
*^ wilful'' had been omitttd in the charge. Six more were 
charged vith th(ft, one of whom was arre^t^d upon warrant, bat 
tliC arrest without warrant is legal, imrler Ordinance 22 of 1862j 
in all cases of theft. The discharge therefore must here 
have been on other grounds than that of illegal arrest. 
There was another case of making fire in a house, and another 
of creating a disturbance. In the first of these cases, arrest 

Ord.2lo£l862, without warrant is legal. But in the second the arie-t with- 
out warrant seems to have been iilej^al unless ihe *^ disturbance'* 

^.27 of '40, amounted to a Breach of the Peace ; and in that case the charge 
* * was wrongly laid. There are next, five entries of prisoners die 

charged, against whom the charge is one of ^^ Maiming a Mule.'' 
Pour of them appear together on the 18th February; and the fifUi 
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is a charge against one of the same defendants^ who appears to 
lave been re-arrested the same 18th of February, *and again dis- 
charged on the 25th. The canse of discharge in these cases we 0.7138. 
may assume, with some confidence, to have been the absence of gj^l^*'^^^^' 
the word '' Malicious" from the charge. A point of small ira- Ord. 27, 1W6, 
portance in this connection became the subject of a good deal of * * 
evidence which was volunteerrd to us by Mr. Des Voenx, Mr. 
Inspi^ctor-General Cox and Mr. Cairuthern, the complainant in 
the case, or cases. Mr. Des Voenx is under the impression 
that after he discharged the four prisoners on the 18th, one was 
re-arrested the same day, and discharged by him on his next 
Court day, a week af er. Of this second case there is no record Q.501s A.7188 
in ihe Police Journals, or of any other cns^^ trid on that day, nor 
is there any in the Magistrate's Record Book, the Book, 
havii^ ;been irregularly kept at this period; Mr. Carruthers, ^P^» PJ*^» 
whose action in the arrest, as described by himself, appears to QQ. 86(^-858. 
hiive been of the most high-handed character, is positive that no 
■uch second arrest took place, and was anxious that we should 
examine the boy and his parents (whose testimony however 
would add little or nothing to his own) to prove that he had iu 
fact promised to let him ofip. It was impossible for us to spend 
more time in investigating a matter of this kind. The Defendants 
were not Immigrants, and the police appear to have been justified 
in the arrest and detention, whether the charge were improperly 

laid or no. Mr. Des Voeux's memory seems to have failed him, S-JS?- . .^ 
, „ . , 111 Q. 591 ; A. W6 

at all events m on,e respect, ^smce he asserts th^it the charge was ,, 7x88. 

for neglect, with respect to a mule which had fallen into a trench, 

an offence not likely to have been shortened into ^^ Maiming a 

Mule*' both in the Police Juurnal and in the Feeding returns. 

THie origiu'ils of these charges cannot be discovered, which the 

Clerk of the District j^apcounts for by the fact that Mr. Des Voeux 

was in the habit Q|^ii^aring up charges which he considered plainly 

ill^al.^ --a^.v ^jc; 

19. Two other bases are those of arrests for desertion. The Arreita In cases 
charges in these cases were produced in Court by Mr. Inspector qq. 178^177. 
Oeneral Cox ; upon them there was an endorsement in Mr. Des ^'^9^199. 
VoBux's handwriting " discharged as being in illegal custody.'' It 
appears that the only offence against the Immigration Labour 
Law for which the arrest of an Immigrant, without warrant, is Opd.4dl884 
authorized, is the being absent without a pass more than two 
milea from his estate. Suoh a person is commonly called a deserter, 
^■■1 i»^ ■■—■■■ ■ - ■ - »-> ■ ■ ■ — — 

• Ueport by Mr. YewMTW lo W. H. War*», 8 J. P., daUA 20tH JftQuary, ^87l| 
«ad £oTW«ffdiid b^ Mr, Wnm to fbe OommiMioRer*. 

?2 
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Imt tbe legal d^mtion of a deserter does not eiactly coincide 
with tbat of a^indentored Immigrant liable to arrest without 
fi- 1^ warrant. The Deserter is a labourer subject to indenture t^hp 

hss been, absent seven consecutive days from the Muster-roU and 
from work. If therefore the charge were laid as '' desertion/^ 
and there was no warrant for the arrest^ the imprisonment would,, 
be informal^ and the prisoner ought to be discharged. It seems 
moreover that there has been considerable laxity in.the,interprer 
tation of the words^ " found at a distance greater than two miles, 
from the estate/' When a deserter is found he is taken back tg 
his estate in chai^ of the police; and it has often occurred. that, 
a Manager^ wishing to charge him with the offence^ has at once^ 
given him in charge to the same policeman^ and had him locked 

! St gOom plaiati up^ without waiting for a warrant. Thus, duripg this same yesTj^ 
iSS^SmM. 1^<^* three ImmigrantB, sent back to their estate, from Q^eorge^ 
^i^ Bfa£? town after a detention in custody .of unusual lepgt)i, whidi was, 
iSfl due to the police missing the-^iiiteamerj were takoi to Tiga 

Island, and upon their arrival at. PlaAtation Aiemiffr;^ were im« 
mediately given into custody by tbe Manager fpr desertipii| 
and re-transferred t0- the Lock-up at. Sud^e. Tbey^ wm 
dismissed- soon after, npon the remonstrtoxces. of 14 r. Krd^ 
Sub- Agent of Imm^%,tion, who happened to be on U|e spotj^ 
and on his report an investigation t6ok place. It, appean 
that they had in fact come to town to lay a complaint befiora - 
the Immigration Office: an act which at the present time would 
not be desertion, and certainly ought never to have been so . 

k held. A final minute was made on the papers by Lieutenant 

Governor Mundy to the ioUowing effect: — 

'' The Inspector-Gteneral to be requested to give particular 
" instructions to the police, not to detain persons in the Ijock-ups, 
'' without a Magistrate's warrant. These men ought at once Co 
have been forwarded to Hamburg and proceeded against by t|ie 
Manager by complaint and summons., B. M. M. July 5th.'' 






For another instance of the same Irregularity we beg to refer 

j^^^ to Mr. Des Voeux's letter and evidence ; and also to Mr. Trojt- 

Bm^ U, 66. man's evidence, for an account of the same case, iu no material 

respect differing from his, as it appeared to the. other prmpipal 

An*f"^*^ P» actor in the matter. Such arrests have undoubtedly in former 

l^Trotnaii. ^^7^ ^^^° common, and in some districts are so still. Mr. Huggins 

4Q* <8Q, SSI. tells us that if it came out in evidence tbat a deserter had been 

illegally arrested in the manner above described, he should consider 

it his dnty to discharge hiOLi but thut he has never pressed the ppint 
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in the case of a desertion so far as to inqoin wbere the party 
liad been arrested. Mr. Ware in his evidence seem^ rather Mr. HvfgiBi. 
doubtful whether the arrest under such circumstanoes is not after ^ esM 
bII legale but concludes that it is not. Except these 'cases of 
desertion^ which it is upt qoite fair to describe as cases merely of Mr. Wtro. 
^' neglect of duty or other simple breaches of contract'* no well ^' J^ 
authenticated instance of the discharge by Mr. Des Vopux of an || 9754 
indentured LnmigraDt on the grounds of illegal arrest was brought Hr* Ckn 
tof pur notice. Of cases not concerning indentured Immigrants ^ ^^ 
ire have already dealt with one> that of " Maiming a Mule^^ Hr. Cos 
CamUherM v. Porter and others. Another, against a free^-^*^ 
Coolie/ for inducing Immigrants to leave work, contains the fol- ^SPo^if 
lowing' note in the handwriting of the Complainant: — '' The q. 7107, 7171. 
^' above man I will appear against to-morrow ; if he is let loose this 
^'evening he will not likdy be found by summons. (Signed) 
" H. GriflBp. Pin. Industry, 22Bd July, 1867." Two others, of g^gS^^- 
black labourers, not immigrants, aire mentioned at the conclusion Hugmt. 
of Mr. Des Voeux's evidence. QQ:?ws.78S7. 

20, It seems that Mr. Des Yoeux was the fourth magistrate 
who had officiated in this district within the'twelvemonth. ' Two 
•l|ort temporary appointments had preceded his, the regular 
magistrate being all the time detained by other duties. We 
think it not unlikely that under such circumstances the pra6» 
tioe may have become somewhat lax when he took charge. It Co&eliuioii 
is quite possible that irregularities, allowed to have been com- ^xmdetST 
mon in 1868 and theretofore, may have revived to some extent in ^"^^* 
1866. It has not however been provtd that the practice of 
illegal arrest was common throughout the colony at that time, or » Htunkzn 
that Mr. Des Yoeux himself introduced any new element into the Q. 7972 
ordinary administration of justice. We see no reason to question " 
in this respect the. evidence of Mr. Yewens, the experienced clerk ..^ ^ 
of the District, that a gradual improvement of the practice has od 7274-7M 
taken place in tfakt District under several Magistrates in succes-^*'^* 
lion. As to the general practice, Mr. Cox produced an order 
dated 16th January, 1868, which ran as follows : — 



^' Inspector General's Office, 

" 16th January, 1868. *^ 

« General Order, No. 1291 

'' Bepresentations having been made to me that some of the 



offioert of the police in charge pf atationa mo in (be habit of 
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^' receiving and cAfining as prisoners persons charged irith 
neglect of duty^ refusing to work^ being disorderly^ and with 
committing ordinary assaults^ petty breaches of the peace, and 

" such like ofiPences, 

" Orders are now given, that in fnture persons charged with 
'^ the two first-mentioned offences are not to be received on any 
*' terms whatever. Those charged with the other offetires are 
^^ to be received when brought to the station, pr given in custody 
'' to a policeman or constable, by any o her person whose charge, 
'^ if verbal, must be made in writing before the person charged is 
" locked up ; and, unless there is some special cause individually 
'' known to the officer in charge, all persons so received and 
'^ booked must be within an hour bailed, in accordance with 
'' clause 8 of section 2 of Ordiuance 20 of 1856, or, at the dis- 
cretion of the officer, released on personal recognizance to 

appear and answer to the charge on the following Court day. 



tc 
tt 



€€ 



Should the party charging object to the prisoner being bail- 
'^ed, he must go to the nearest Justice of the Peace to swear to 
'^ the charge, and obtain a warrant of arrest, or a remand ; and 
'' to enable him to do this a reasonable time must be allowed 
" him during which the prisoner must be detained. 



''x* 



'' Prisoneft/ arrested by policemen for siqailar slight offences 



'' must be similarly dealt with. 



-it 



*' Any prisoner under the influence of liquor, * brought in and 
'' charged with any offence, must not be released or bailed un« 
'' til he is perfectly sober. 

""- *' Prisoners charged with felony, or any other serious cffeixce 

'' must never be bailed except by the written orders of the Magis* 
'' trate, or some other Justice of the Peace, residing in the dis- 
" trict. 



€t 



(Signed) '' NICHOLAS COX, I.G.P.F/' 



'^^ This order, Mr. Cox iells us, has been continually acted upon, 

flW* although of course exceptional cases of disobedience to it may, 

from time to time, have occurred. Mr, Des Vosux believes that 

the order was reissued in 1867, affer his own practice had been 

^124 W. made the subject cf comment, and the minute of Governor Mundy 

above quoted ^ould aeem to render it likUy that auoh waa the 
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case, but as Mr. Cox denies that it was so rfftsued, we conclude Q* 0080. 
that copies of the old order may have been rehung in the stations 
•o as to give the appearance of a new publication of it. It 
seems certain that for some^ time past arrest of immigrants for 
breaches of the Labour Law, except in the case of absentees, or Kr. 
deserters, rou^t have been extremely rare, and while giving Mr. ^ -^^^ 
Des Voeux full credit for his share in putting the administration 
of the law upon a stricter footing, we cannot concede the infer- 
ence that the CoQVts of the Magistrates generally are proved by 
this instance to have been places where the Immigrants cannot 
and do not get justice done them, 

21. Of the "various contrivances'' to evade the effects of Mr. Contrivanc 
Des VoBox's stricter practice one is given in his letter, viz. : — ^^S^^ 
the expedient of sending persons to the Lock-up the day after 

the Court was held, so as to ensure a week's detention at least Par. 84. 
by way of panishment. An allegation of this kind ought to 
have been supported by instances, such as for example the 
Ft eding Re'ums might furnish ; but such have not been 
given us. On the other side we have the evidence of Mr. Ware, Mr. Waw 
who admits that Mr. Des Voeux's plan of requiring daily returns letter. 
of the prisoners to be sent in was a good one and who adopted q^*4^* 
it himself, to the effect that the expedient in question would also ,» 177^ 
have been impossible under the former practice, by which the " 354i! 
charges themsel^ were forwarded almost every day to the 
Magistrate. We Ut^tice also the evidence of Mr. Yewens, that Q. 8828 
Mr. Des Yceux was in this respect only carrying on the work ",7370 
begun by Mr. Jeffrey and continued by Mr. Ware, of bringing »»7282 
the practice in respect of arrests into a more wholesome state. 
The general adoption in 1869, in pursuance of an order from the 
Executive, of the daily return first used by Mr. Des Voeux, was 
a tesnmony to the value of the innovation, but it was only one 
among many steps in the same direction, of which the statistical 
returns ordered by Mr. Jeffrey and Mr. Des Voeux in 1865 and^-^|]^ 
1867, and th'S change effected by Sir Francis Hincks in the Hr.Hompl 
method of feeding prisoners at the Lock-ups deserve special notice.*^ ,] 7990 

22. Other " contrivances" for the same purpose are suggested 
ra?:her thau alleged by Mr. Des Voeux>'*to have been resorted to 
for the purpose of obtaining imprisonm^t without sentence ; 
such as the charging with theft or wilful trespass of people, Letter. 
amenable indeed to such charges, but whose real offence was "' ' 
against the Immigration Labour Law, or the Employers' and 
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M SerranU^ Ordinance. In the nature of it this it a charge that 



,7»7 



, does not admit pf full proofs and snch proof as one ^ould think 
.most have been within reach of^ a Magistrate actually brought 
in contact with unquestionable instances of it, has neither been 
yolunteered by ^r. Des Yoeux nor collected by^ him in conse- 
quence of our questions upon the subject. The case of trevpast 
pientioned as having happened at Houston, which Mr. Des Vcsux 
says was admitted by the Manager to be a case in point, is 
differently explained by Mr. Carmthers, who denies that he ever 
said or did what is attributed to him. The management at 
Peter's Hall is since changed, and in the absence of any definite 
.information, we did not see the advantage of pursuing this sub- 
ject. We must observe that, in the present state of the law^ 
to have an indentured immigrant (at all events) arrested on a 
ti;umpedrup charge, either of theft or trespass, would be a most 
unnecessary pi^ce of chicanery. There is quite sufficient facility 
afforded (too much indeed) for getting a conviction against any 
man whom a Manager is at all likely to wish to punish, by means 
of ^ diiiect charge under the Labour Law. With regard to the 
Creoles, we are inclined to agree with Mr. Carruthers, that pro« 
ceeding9 of -this kind would rather drive away the villagers than 
be successful in making them do plantation work. 

S3. Of the five facts mentioned in Mr. Des Voeux's letter as 

^2S^ proofs that the immigrants could not obtain justice in the Oourta 

MispKsons of the Stipendiary Magistrates the second was a peculiarity 

"'^^* noticed by him in the proceedings of his own Court, namely the 

frequency of charges against two or more persons at once, some* 

times against a. whole gang, for offences which were not and oonld 

not be jointly committed. It is impossible from the oircum» 

stance of such charges being frequently tendered to a Magistrate, 

and from his refusal to take them being received with expressions 

of dissatisfaction, to conclude that either his predecessors or 

colleagues were in, the habit of receiving them jfvithout objection ; 

but it certainly creates a presumption to diat effect. The record 

books of the Magistrates' Courts here afford us no information ; 

the charges, it is true, are all entered separately, but since the 

summonses are separate, they could not well be entered in any 

ix. Yewesfl. other way. For the practice in Mr. Ware's Court, Mr. Yewens, 

1 7378 who was Clerk there before and during Mr. Des Yoeux's time, 

UlS^^^^ bears testimony that it in no way differed from Mr. Des Vosux's; but 

in some other districts his experience was different, and circum« 

atances have accidentally come before us which shew us that a 

good deal of laxity has preyailed« For instance^ one such charge 
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wa^ actuallv submitted to us by Mr. Ware, which had beeu taken Mr- Lyndb 
in his district, Hlthougb not by him. Another was heard by 6841 
Mr. D.^mpier, Magistrate in the West Coast district of Demerara, g'^^?^"** 
on the 22nd Junt*^ 1870, Haliiday v. Btekowaing and Jugyuth, 
indentuied immigrants, for having uiisati»f.ictorily performed the 
task allotted to them on the 3rd and 4th of June, 1870, a charge 
informal iu more than one respec^t, altiiuugh a cunviction wa^ 
obtuineii. Besides the j int charge f r an offence not joint, it See ''Ooia* 
speciti s a task alio twd to two, a tiling not recos^nizel by law, folio w«id by 
and allotted^ racireover, on two days, wht^reas the legal tn-k i-* (»nly ^a^n -^^ ^ 
one day's work, and it u signed by an Overseer *^oii behalf *^^ Jfuj^^''"}^ 
'* the deputy manager,'' iu^t.^ad of, as it should hiViibeen, by thf^ Gom.jaretfA 
deputy manager, or whoeviT was the c xupliinant^ 'i*'"**^'^' Q?727a^ 
AUbough this case beeame the subject of corres;)ondence, atid 
the papers i^ame under the cognizaace of the auhorities th.se 
irregularities do noc appear to have been notired. We have also OomplAiati 
found anoher instance, a ca'^e heard by Mr. Bury, which also ^^,^^1^^ 
became the subject of invcNtijiarion and comment, tlmugh t»t't i.n ^o- ^^^*» 
thid ground, and we havj no tei>on to doubt that there are i^oth aiiiS 
O'hers, (he motive apparently being, as Mr. Dcs Voeux says^ 
that they may be disposed of more quickly. 

24. The third fact alleged i^f a practice, not of the Magistrates, Ttmiagdill 
bat of eu)p!oyeis, of for. iug immigrants' houses for the sai%e of ^^ 
turning ihe.u out to work, with whirh is cotipled a charge *'f ^®**^'/vji 
sc'hrching ti.eiu hibi ually, without * warrant, on allegation oi-^Slilik 
stolen goods. 'Ihe only form in which t.e satetnen' ot'sut h aprao. 
tice can possibly involve a genet al ciiarge against the Vl agist* atcs 
is if it iiQ plies tiiat th y did no pcr.'orm rh, ir (!uty in clieiking it. 
when brought b fore ih m. Upo i this head Mr. Ware himticlf q.sms 
confirms the fu. t that su«h a pra tice was comn^on, sinco he «*^ 
found ir in existt-tice after he resumed charge of th« district. He 
then set hi> face against it, and* in two instances imposed a 
penalty. Wc notice that Mr. Des Voeux him-elf never fo'md nn 
Immigrant willing to bring a con pLant on this score; imd his 
accusati n of the other Magistrates is under the circumstauves a t 
little out of place. It is as follows :— 

'' I frequently suggested to the iri>migrants on their complaints Q» ijB(K 
^^ respec iug 8ueh acs, that they should bring criminal charges 
'' agaiii^ the aggressors ; Imt although their fears invariably pre- 
'' vented thi ir adoption of this course, I believe that the mere 
" hint had the cffec t of checking a prac ice which 1 was given to 
^' understand had never before luet with reproof troxa the Seach/j[ 
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.s^^^wMm. Mr. Yewens says that he is icrell a^are of the practice^ and oi 
7109 it alwhjs having been considered illegal by the Magistrates. As 

to the prac*iQe of "turning out/' in popular parlaoce, we observe 
that it is, iu fact, the ri^galar morning duty of the Overseers or 
Driver:*, who are bound to see the people out nt work, a task 
which requii es great tact and temper in the performance, and for 
which it is hard to lay dowj a line where the transgression of 
the law begins and justifiable energy ceases. A mere fault of 
manner will ^oon convert what is probably looked upon merely 
as a pan of the disagreeable necesbity of fretting out of hed 
into forcible eiitrv and intrusion, and a violation of the principle 
that every immigrant's hut is his castle. It is very likely that 
the sanctity (f the Utch is not sufiieiently respected iu Guisna; 
but if the people are aware of their rights and iu a position to 
enforce them there is not much risk of abuse. 



In the special case which Mr. Des Voeux alleged, Doris 
VmS^^To^ ^^^^^^ versiAS Tam^a-hin and oihers, the only (me for which he 
gave us a ^uffioic nt reference to enalde us to investigate it, so far 
were the immigiants from he<ng helpless to protect themselves 
against unfair intrusion that they tumed upon the driver and 
beat him ; who thereupon charged them in Mr. Des Voeux^a 
C(/urt with the a>sauit, and the case app'/ars to have been dis- 
dmSSak misled upon a conflict of evidence. Substquen-iy, as we are 
informed by tlie Man'*ger, the dnver was allowed to resign and 
leave in disgust, because his master would not support him in 
an appeal against this decision. In this case certain Chinese had 
gene home to breakfast, after their custom, in the middle of the 
day, and were delaying to return to work, when the driver, ati 
African, went up into their barrack to make them. A similar case 
will be found among the '^Complbints followed by investigations.'* 
A complaint was prt ferred against the Manager for assault, 
and he would undoubti dly have been convicted ; but managed 
0.48, Pla. to compromise the matter with the three Chinese who were com- 
et, Ld66. plainant>, for $5 a head. This again does not look like the utter 
state oi helplchfress in which Mr. Des Voeux would represent 
them to be. At the same time such cases point, no doubt, to 
one of the many weak points in a system by which the wills and 
interests of a stronger and weaker class are daily brought in 
conflict and the settlement not always deferred, as it should be, 
for an appeal to Law. A single case came before us in our 
••Ur. . yisits to estates, that at Goldstone Hall: where an immigrant 
^7100 complained that the driver had come at noon and turned him out 
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to work^ with force, though he waa lying down in his house, and 
had just been vomiting. The force was denied^ but the rest of 
the charge was admitted. 

25. As to the other cause for which it is alleged the doors of FonSng! 
houses are illegally forced, nami'ly, to search for stolen goods, 2^,121^ 
a&d apparently in particular for stolen sugar, it is quite inex- 
cusable that this should be done without warrant, and it is very 
possible that it may have happened in Mr. Des Vcsni's expe- 
rience; but it is not likely to have been done frequently, a 
warrant being so easy to obtain. In the cases Mr. Des Vosux 
spoke of, which he heard from the Chinese who complained Q* l^i 
of their houses bcin;; searched, but of which be knew no details, || 150 
there is no reason whatever to suppose that a warrant was not >» TUO 
obtained. 



2f). The next is an accusation of a directer kind, that invidi- Bindioni 
ously distinct positions are assigned to Mana^^ers of Estates in to^utag 
Conrt, Justices of the Peace being allowed to remain on the Bench ^^' 
dunng the trial of their own cases, and a separate bench being Psr. S8, < 
assigned to those who conduct ''estates' cases ^ and are not Jus* 
tices of the Peace. This statement is highly coloured, if not 
exaggerated. Justices of the Peace have a quasi right upon the 
" Bench'' and it would be unwise and discourteous iu the Sti- 
pendiary Justices to insist upon excluding them. It is carrying a 
little too far the doctrine that all men are equal before the Law, 
to object to any customary arrangements whereby, iu a crowded 
and ilUventilated Court Room, under a tropical sun, the few 
Europeans present are exempted from the necessity of standing 
close-packed among a crowd of Asiatics, whose very cleaulinjss 
consists in the free use of oil. The Coolies would not really 
object to such arrangements, though they are prone to seizj 
upon them as grievances, when they are aggrieved, and do not 
clearly see how. For ourselves we have heard the complaint a 
hundred times that the Magistrates and Managers are too close 
friends, without ever hearing it put in this particular form. 
The f ict seems to be, that in one p »iut at leasts the practice in 
Guiana is stricter than in England ; namely, that a Justice of 
the Peace is not, at least in some Courts, allowed to give evi- 
dence from the Bench ; and that in other instances the arrange- q, 3554 
ments are the best that can be made to carry on the business in ^^^ 
Conrt Rooms, generally inconvenient and badly furnished. This a *7SiH-9 
inatanoe appeata to ua a aomewhat fanctful attempt to account q.i^l^ 
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for the unquestionable and most important fact^ that the Coolies 
do Consider the relations of the Magistrates with the M»n:igert 
loo intinriat?^ and have no confidence in their impartial adminis- 
tration of Ju»tice. But the causes of tlds^ as we hope to shew 
hsreafter^ lie deeper, and in a different direction. 

27. In so far ss Mr. Des Voeux re-ts his charge against the 
PewonalExpe- Magistrates upon the fact, that pursuing a more conscientious 
course himself he hecan.e the subjrct of persi^cntions which they 
escaped, it is difficult to add anything fo the c( ncliisions which 
will be formed bv those who read without bias his letter and his 
evidence. We cannot hut regret tha', while attempting to im- 
prove the position of the labourers as a piouxtt r, he should have 
• •> so soc^n put it out of his reach to render heivice to the planters 
as an bdvi>er. That his way of conducting bu>inrss was more 
unbusinesslike than is desirable in a Magistrate exercising such 
large powers of summary jurisdiction, ve hi.ve ample evidence ; 
and that he soroetiiueH visited irreguIariti'S with the unqualified 
censure due only to acs teally tyrannical, is equally obvious. 
These failings may very well have created misunderstandings^ 
and required in mutual mistrust between himself and the employ 
ers ot labour. After this had become apparent, his usefulness^ 
in all the many ways in which a AJagis'rate can smooth the 
wheels of a small society outside th < limits of his official functions 
would be at an end^ and even within those liinits he niust have 
Kr.Ware f^t^nd himself hampered by want of influence. A ca»efully 
Q.8729 built up system of peace-makings like the arbitration employed 

Ht' Dei VcBux with so much success by Mr. Ware, is a hij^her claim to public 
H/SLuthers ^'^^^*^'^^^® *^^^^ denion^trative tearings up of charges and censures 
Q.S00i«rt4 of complaints. As however some expressions used by Mr. Des 
Qpsrt4 Voeux on the bench^ implying that he was there to protect the 
imii'igrants^ have been made the sulgect of animadversion, we 
think it due to hiui to transcribe a minute of the late Governor, 
^ Sir Francis Hincks, which concluded an investigation in which 

Mr. Des Voeux had been concerned^ the substance of which no 
doubt was within his knowledge. 

'^ These papers to be returned to the Immigration 
'' Agent General with instructions to proceed 
*' under Ordinance 4 of 1864, section 97. With 
''regard to the Magistrates I have to observe 
'' that I feel persuaded from my knowledge of 
" what has been directed in other Colonies, that 

■ 

the Secretary of State looks on the Stipediary 



t< 
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Magistrates as in a great degree the protectors 
of immigrants. There is no Colony, I am 
persuaded, where the Magistrates have so Complaints 
" carefully abstained from putting themselves in ^^JJSS^ti^Mi 
the position of prosecutors, as in this. But No. ii, Pin. 



€t 



"^ Magi'trate is not to shut his eyes tojii^y^ig^, 
"gross abuses/' 

F. HINCKS. 
4th February, 18S5. 



28. To these examples Mr. Des Voeux added in his evidence Decisions 
another argument of a similar character. He was called upon i§54'/^5f * 
once to decide a case of work under a section of the Consoli- 
dated Ordinance (115) which had recently been held by Chief 
Justice Beaumont in Review to be so drawn that no conviction 
whatever could be sustained under it, a ruling which, it may 
fairly be said, so far as Immigrants were concerned, upset the 
Labour Law of the colony. Mr. Des Voeux's decision was in 
conformity with this ruling : it was appealed against and con- 
firmed, and thereupon Ord. 9 of 1868 was somewhat hastily 
prepared and passed, to reinstate task work upon a legal footing. 
But in the meantime one complaint at least was tendered in Mr. 
Des Voeux's cjurt by way of an attempt to reopen the question : 
and his suspicions being thus aroused, he discovered that othtr 
Magistrates were still convicting under the old Law. He was q, ^5 
unable in the first in-tance to refer us to any cases of such con- »» ^ 
viciion in the courts of his brother magistrates, but afterwards ,,7017 
he produced one, that of Henry v. Bully, in the East Coast 
and East Bank district, before Mr. Daly, on the 15th January, 
1868, that is, just a fortnight afcer Mr. Des Voeux if as removed 
firom the district. The charge was for performing an insufficient 
quantity otwork on three days specified; and the Defendant was 
sentenc^'d to a fine of $20 or one month^s imprisonment. Al- 
t' lOUgh five '^ tusks ^' are not specified, there is no other clause 
under which a conviction could be obtained, and since the charge 
appears to have been amended by the Magistrate, this is an un- 
questionable instance in point. Upon inspection of the Record 
Books it became evident to us that many such convictions took 
place. For example, in the West Bank district there were from 
Oct. 1867 to April 1868 five convictions for not performing suf- 
ficient work, or five tasks, and in the West Coast district between 
Oct. 1st, 1867, and AprU 18th, 1868, Mr. 0. Cox convicted in 

fifteea caiM. 
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29. Upon ibis point it must be observed tbat the decision in 
question took the Colony by surprise^ and became the subject of 
mach controversy. For some time it was evidently hoped by 
the PlaDt^Sj and very likely it was expected by the Magistrates, 
that the ruling of the Chief Justice would be reversed^ if a case 
could be brought before the full court. Unquestionable it wat 
the Magistrates' duty in the mean time to conform to the lav 
laid down in the Superior Court; but the fact that they were 
somewhat slow in accepting a decision of such a character, under 
such circumstances, is not sufficient ground for imputing to 
them partiality in their administration of justice. It did not 
much signify to the immigrants whether they were charged for 
insufficient work, absence from work, or neglect of work. The 
temporary suspension of the task work clause, which lasted for 
more than half a year, effected no diminution ia the business of 
the Magistrates' Courts under the Immigration Law, and did not 
quicken the slow continual decrease in the per centage of con- 
victions upon charges.'^ 

80. The last and gravest charge against the Stipendiary Magis- 
8«feritjof trates is that of undue rigour in inflicting punishment on immi- 
BentenoM. grants, defendants in labour cases. Mr. Des Voeux has supplied 
us with figures by which it appears that the average of his fines 
Letter. was lower than that of other Magistrates ; and from further expe- 

QQ* 1^ ijQ^ rience of the Wages earned in the Colony he considers that his own 
7w7- mark was too high rather than too low. Mr. Huggins, while 

Magistrate in the West Coast District, was found fault with on 
]fr^D«Y<»iix account of thelowness of his fines. Mr. Des Vocux's average for a 
mouth taken at random he gives at $2 50, for offences against 
the Labour Law ; for a month of Mr. Ware's he gives an average 
of $3 25 ; and for one each of Mr. Dampier's and Mr. Cox's (5. Mr. 
Dampier's average for a recent month, however, is given at $4. 
These figures we have not verified, but think them not improba- 
ble. It is to be observed that Mr. Des Voeux more seldom gave 
the option of a fine than other Magistrates, especially in caies of 
desertion : so.that the average of his fines as compared with theirs 

*^ XoTB.---Baime80 18 per Consolidated Belxuns--- 

186&-6 ... 6,280 Cues 

6-7 ... 6,148 „ 

7-6 ... 6,190 „ 

o~9 ••* 6j8o8 f$ 

Fevoentage of Con?iotaoiiB on Chargei i^ 

1865-6 ... 57-3 

6-7 ... 541 

7-« ... 61-? 

0-9 M» 
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18 not the exact measure of his lenity. We regret to say that we 
are bound to consider this complaint as being to a great 
extent well founded. The subject is so important that we 
prefer to discuss it hereafter^ apart from personal considera- 
tions. In the mean time we acknowledge that Mr.' Des 
VoBux has done good service in drawing public attention to 
the circumstances. As a matter of opinion^ we agree with 
him that the Magistrates' sentences are too severe. We do not^ 
however^ on this ground^ subscribe to his charges of partiality 
and subservience against his late colleagues. 



31. One matter connected with this subject remains. It is 
an accusation of a kind we feel a difficulty in dealing with, thc\ Dioteictf^ 
person accused not being in any way before us, and the charge L«fctw.* 
being professedly one founded on *' mere report.** It is thi|t qqJ **" 
against the late Governor, Sir Francis Hincks; that he on 
more than one occasion exercised his prerogative of removing 
Magistrates from ons district to another in deference to the wishes 
and antipathies of the Planters. Mr. Des Vceux gavf us by way of 
instance his own personal experience of removal ; and we 
declined to listen to the mere rumour of other sach cases. 
Sir Francis Hincks has published a reply in the Demerara 
newspapers, enumerating the removals of Magistrates hold- 
ing permanent (not acting) appointments ; and, giving, 
so far as he remembers them, the reasons of removal in 
each case. We gather from his letter that he is under the im- 
pression that Mr. Des Yoeux was removed back to his own 
district because it had became necessary to remove his locum 
ienen$ elsewhere; but the fact seems to be, that upon the return 
of another Magistrate from leave, several changes took place, 
the principal result of which was the termination of Mr. Des 
VoBUx's acting appointment.* On his side, Mr. De« Voeux is 
in error when he sa;s that he was removed '^a month before the 
'^ expiration of the leave of the regular Magistrate.^' Mr. Ware 
was not on leave, but was acting as Comptroller of Customs : Q* ^^« 
and was therefore liable to be called on at any moment, to 
resume his Magisterial duties; but he did not, in fact, resume 



• Note. — The changes were as follows :— 

Oeorgetown Police Court— ^t. Bmmell retimed from leave: Mr. John Daly 

rcmoyed. 
EcLst Coast and West Bank — Mr. John Daly appointed : Mr. Des YGsaz removed. 
Upper Demerara River Vistrtct—^T. Des YcBaz retunod : Mr. Cox removed 

hving previously served two Districts. 
TFM Cooit Mtrict—Mr* 0. Cos r^nwied Uk ohaige. 
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them till five inontlis after Mr. Des Voeux's removal. Motives 

vhich may probably have induced the (Yovernor to make the 

change are^ firsts that he had resolved to legisla e so as to re« 

instate the law of tabk work^ which Mr. Beaumont's decision bad 

overthrown ; and probably preferred that the new law should not 

be brought into operation in the most important of the country 

districts by the same Magistrate who had been foremost in 

jj^^j^ acting upon the decision : Secondlv^ that many complaints^ not 

Fu^ 40. merely upon this head, appear to have been preferrtd at this 

Q.Q. 199, 9QBk time a&ainst Mr. Des Voeux. Eight months afterwards, how- 

S8A. MH TlfiL . . 

^.Qruy' 'ever, he was transferred to the West Coast District, exohanging 
S^Oami. ^^^^ ^^' Cox; and although he seems to have regnrded this 
ther% » also as a punishment, it cannot be ascribed to the influence of 

Colter*. the Planters. Ic did not seem to us to be within the scope of 

qS ffil^S ^^' enquiry, in the absence of anything uore than '^ mere 
70m, ' rumour/' to go further into an impeachment of the way in which 
the late Governor exercised his discretion in such cases. But, 
since independently of our proceedings the charge has not only 
been advanced but answered, we think it right to call 
attention to the removal of Mr, Huggins in 1864, 
from the West Coast District to the North E.ssequebo 
Coast, presumably a less desirable appointment. Mr. Hug- 
gins did not volunteer any statement to us to the effect 
thai he was considered to have been removed because his deci- 
sions were more lenient to the immigran-s than Those of other 
Magistrates ; and we did not think it right to ask him the ques* 
I 7062, tion. But, it is in evidence that he was attacked in newspapers on 




^^, 7flB8-6, that ground, and that he was removed; and vie catmot feign 
0^7878: ignorance that his removal has been generally ascribed to that 
^^' cans^. Sir Francis Hincks, in his published defence, omitted 

to notice cither that Mr. Huggins ever held the appointment^ or 

that he was removed from it. 

82. The charge of misconduct against the Sub-Agents of 
JwadsmldoD. Immignition, Mr. Des Voeux was unable to ^substantiate by anv 
£J|JJJ^ instances, whatever. Of the improper ant' careless extension of 

S^ift^ 79, indentures, no instances were given uj», and no complaints have 
w» &i 09a been made by the immigrants themselves. We observe that the 
penal extension of indentures is a right (xrrci>ed by the Planters 
in this Colony with moderation. We have taken out the exten- 
sions of indentures made during the first haif-yearly visits of 1868 ; 
at this time the Act of 1^G8 had come fully into operation; and 
the construction of its provision**, facilitating the extension of 
indentures, bad not yet been questioned. It is L'kely therefore 



.5L 
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that the extensions on this occasion were something above the 
ayerage. We find that throughout the Colony there were fifty- 
four cases in which indentures were extended^ the period of ex- 
tension averaging eight and a half months. One was for three 
years and upwards^ four for two years and upwards^ six for one 
year and upwards^ and the rest under. One manager applied 
for ten extensions; one for six; two for five; and the rest^ 
eighteen in number^ for one, two, or three respectively. There 
were then upwards of one hundred and ten (110) plantations on 
which no extensions were sought, although we fear it can be said 
of few, that they had no cases of imprisonment or desertion on 
which to base a claim. On two plantations only do we observe 
a tendency to claim a number of small extensions. One appli- 
cation for extension was refused : it was for one month only, on 
the ground of an imprisonment, three years before, but the entry 
in the register was recent, which was held very properly to bar 
the claim. In one other case an extension was granted for 
desertion, fault being found at the same time with certain pencil 
entries in the Register Book, but not in this particular register. 
We see no grounds to believe that the law is carelessly adminis- 
tered. 

33. Mr. Des Voeux next charges the Sub-Agents with careless Cardeimew 
investigation of complaints. He says they refer complainii back ^^"^2^^*^ 
to the Managers for decision. He mentions a particular instance QQ* 827-8. 

• • . . MiSi S9fi 

in which the present Acting Head of the Department, in his capacity \\ 82l| 886! 
as Sub- Agent, was sent back to make a second examination into 
complaints which he had treated too lightly in the first instance. 
He also mentions having heard that the Leonora immigrants had 
certain complaints to make on the occasion of his visit, next pre- 
ceding the riot in August, 1869, but were not allowed an oppor- 
tunity of making them known. No charge was brought by Mr. V 
Des Yoeux at any time in his examination against the Second 
Sub-Agent, Mr. Firth (Acting First), or the Third Sub- Agent, ' 
Mr. Houghton (Acting Second), 

34. Upon these points we observe that the referring of com- See eepediills 
plaints back to Managers has boon a practico in the Ofiice ever ^^^^^y 
iince 1866, at least ; when tha^ present Ac ing Agent-General inveetigation. 
first occupied that position. Witjjjjut proaouncing that this course Bomne Intern. 
18 ia no caM desirable, we think that it has occasionally been f^J^ (quoted' 
pursued too far, but, if so, the Head of the Department and the vost) 
Executive are responsible, and not the Sub- Agents. The incident 

at Good Hope is cortGCtly described. The second investigation was 
VOL, IV. D 
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ordered^ and ingtances of inhmaiu^eDir^t apd banb treatment of 
the indentured immigrants were brought to lights amply sufficient 
to justify the action of the authorities. An error of judgmtot 
had been committed; and it was followed by a very carefjol and 
successful investigation. With regard to the Leonora busineto^ 
Kr. Gailflgbar. Mr. Gallagher has some recollection of haying be^n hurried in his 
^^ work on that estate^ and going away hastily, either on the oc- 

casion in question^ or some other. We otMerve'a note in the Day 
Sook^ under date 26th January 1869. " Left off at 6 fan." 
which seems to indicate that no time was available for the hair- 
ing of complaints. Where none are preferred an entry is generally 
made to that effect. 



85. We have noticed^ not only on this occasion^ that the work 
Complamtfl of re-iudcnturing and paying bounty^ of giving provisional certifi- 
TO^^^tuM. cates^ and mustering the newly arrived immigrants^ (the last a 
labour only recently undertaken by the officer) is apt to occupy 
the whole day^ at least on large Estates, and to leave no time for 
8ee Mpednlly the investigation of complaints. In such a case the Sub*Agent 
yi^'toPin. ^ obliged to fix some future day for attending to them if made ; 
YmMi^tDay j^g engagements to visit other estates on particular days being lUl 
MaiSi, 1869. set down for him beforehand. A complaint thus put off is seldom 
heard of again^ the immigrants not believing in any justice which 
is not prompt. Moreover^ if there be evidently no time to listen 
to them^ it is of course very likely that they will not venture to 
speak. It does not follow that the discontent thus 
stifled will not break out in a more serious form. Of 
this the present is an instance in point. It seems that 
only a few days before the visit the case had oc- 
curred of assault by the Manager related by Mr. Des Voeux 
in his letter and evidencCj and subsequently by Mr. Manson^ 
Lefcbei. for which Mr. Manson was fined. We gatJier from Mr. 

^■'•^ Oik Manson's evidence that the people did not settle down, but 
?^0,%.?dwere troublesome and discontented for a considerable period, 
M. "ManaoifB even up to the time of the riot in August. The riot is ascribed 
entoce, p. 4. y^j jj ^^ Bussell, with some cause, to a renewed disappointment 
Far. 144. at the actiou of the Immigration Office in delaying to investi* 
QQ. 206, 210, gate a complaint. It is perhaps too much to affirm that the riot 
Mr. ManBon'fl ^^^ months afterwards would hay^e been averted if Mr. Gallagher 
eTideiice»Par.4 had found time to listen to the OMiplaints in January ; but that 
was the most important part of J|^s business at Leonora, and the 
first object of the visit was to guard against the possibility of the 
very mischiefs which afterwards occurred. 
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db. We b^ to call attention to a recent case of abortive ^^^ 
investigation of Oomplaints made by only three indentured 
inhnigrantii remaining on Plantation Oood Success in the Island 
of Wakenaam. Since it is always in these outlying nooks 
of a system that abuses involving hardship are most to be 
apprehended ; andj since this ^e very strongly exhibits the 
defective administration to which a system becomes liable upon 
the toleration of any negligence or carelessness in its adminis- 
tration^ we have thought it advisable to reproduce the matter at |^ ^pp«^^ 
length. 

87. It is not however the fault of the Sub- Agents that in the The gystom at 
arrangement of their wprk the hearing of complaints has been 

thus puslied into a corner. . We must therefore decline to make 
of these, or of ^any other similar omissions which we have noticed 
in the perfonniince of the sanie duty, a ground of personal charge 
agaSnst the subordinates of the Immigration Office. We earnestly 
hopiB that the arrangements will be so modified in future as to 
secure a prompt and complete investigation of complaints. 

88. Mr. Des Voeux^s evidence in support of his charges Medical Prao- 
agunst the Medical Practitioners was similar in character to Letter. * 
that adduced against the Magistrates. oa'id/' 462, 

467.* 

He says 

''These gentlemen have the right to retain as 
'' patients in hospital all sick immigrants, and 
''to ordejr for them at the estates' expense 
" nourishing food and medicine. It would be 
"thought that Managers would always see 
" their advantage in providing these of good 
" quality. I fear, however, that there are not 
"many who are sufficiently enlightened to 
" take this view, and I have strong reason for 
" believing that on some estates the food, at 
" least that usually provided in hospital, in all 
" but the severe cases, is of a wretched de- 
" scription ; and that this fact is well known 
"to the Medical Men, who dare not make 
" complaint. 






f I am^ moreover, confident that it is a 
common^practice of Medical Men to discharge 
immigrants from treatment before they are 
" completely cured ; 

d2 
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and to this may be attributed a large 
'^ proportion of the cases of, so called^ idleness 
" which are brought before Magistrates. By 
'^ the strict letter of the lawj an indentured 
immigrant is bound to do his daily task of 
work^ if he is not in Hospital ; and thoogli 
*^ the Magistrate has a disci'eti^ary power of 
'' declining to convict if he believes the accused 
is physically unable to work, it is difficult for 
him on account of the accomplished malin- 
gering propensities of the Coolies, to decide. 



€( 
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^^ in other than extreme cases against the ex- 
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pressed opinion of the Doctor. 



" The consequence of this, I believe is, that 
of the great numbers of immigrants who are 
^^ weekly committed to gaol for breaches of con- 
'' tract a very considerable proportion are con- 
" victed of neglect to do what they were 
^^ physically incapable of doing/' 



39. We considered it one of our first duties to enquire into the 
Trflrtnentin treatment of immigrants in Hospital, and the whole subject will be 
^°^*^ found discussed at large hereafter ; although the diet tables pre- 
scribed are not adhered to, either in respect to the articles supplied 
or the quantity of them, we have not ourselves observed anywhere 
that the patients were in bad condition for want of a sufficiency of 
wholesome food ; though wc did find, on one Estate repeated 
entries in the case book by the Medical attendant, complaining 
that the patients were not properly fed, and that men were 
'^ sinking" from insufficient nouribhment. It is however a fact 
SS to^nT *^^* ^^® Doctora do not consider it part of their ordinary duty to 
O^jlco, App.C, examine the quality of the provisions, or to see that the scales of 
diet are adhered to. 



40. Mr. Des Voeux ai)pears to have founded his charge against 
TunlDgoat the' Medical Attendants of Estates' Hospitals, of turning out 
Ballet oue^ patients when imperfectly cured, solely upon his own experience 
of th$ sickly state of individuals brought before him for breaches 
of the Labour Law. In the absence of any suggestion of particu- 
lar cases for our investigation, it is difficult for us to affirm or 
deny, that some of these persons may have been excluded from 
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Hospital by default of the Medical Practitioner, But other causes Q* 47C 
might easily be suggested^ at least equally entitled to carry weight* 
The '^ expressed opinion'^ of the Doctor to the effect that a sickly 
patient was able to work^ Mr. Des Voeux cxplaiaed in evidence to 
mean such an entry in the Case Books as ^' discharged cured/' 
which it is obvious implies nothing of the sort. It is the 
universal practice with Magistrates to remit a prisoner to the 
Estate's Hospital if he appears too sick to go to Gaol^ and 
while this power appears to have been assumed by the Magistrates^ 
in the discharge of their general duties as the protectors of immi- 
grants^ rather than conferred upon them by any Statute or Or- 
dinance^ it appears to have been amply justified by experience of its 
working. Supplemented in this way it does not appear to us that 
the law is deficient for the protection of the infirm or convalescent Sifwaw 
among the immigrants^ aud it must be remembered that the Hos- Q* ^^31. -^ 
pitals on Estates partake of the nature of infirmaries^ and admit 
many slight cases of ill treatment^ which it is not necessary and in- j 

deed would be prejudicial to retain till strength has fully returned. 

41. Mr. Des Voeux gave in his letter two startling " illustra- -Mr-ni 
tions of the system^' out of ^' several' which came under hif-. yoajyfi a^ 
personal observation. The first is that of Doctor Dalton, who is^SfSSj^ , 
stated to have " sacrificed a life to save a trifling expense to his ^f^-', Ji 
employer/' aud it is intimated that the Attorney-General wni^iJf^^^pjjMS^ 
blame in not taking proceedings against him on this ground. UpoH^j^*^*' \ 
being subsequently challenged by the Attorney-General^ iMl^ .. « 
Des Voeux at once withdrew the imputation in its first grailK^ . , 
The idea of a charge of manslaughter being founded on the cnl^ ., "- • 
cumstances is simply ridiculous, but we are obliged to consid^ 
that the Doctor's treatment of this case, as explained by hims^ K^lilton. " 
exhibited less tenderness for the well-being of a Patient, who wa^ w WB-^ 
at once a thief taken in the act and an immigrant .^j^det^ Jnden* .. 



ij^aet, ]^naen- 
ffie ift^i^gJIf of 



•^ * 



ture to another Estate, than it is customary with ' 

his profession to exhibit Ififwards all patients whatsoe^^^.^ " 

42. The second ^' illustration'' is the chAit^;%ai&si^ Pocfor Anotto UU 
Hutson of having made a Post MorteB|*^xaipnira{p9'bf the ^^^^eto* - 
of a Coolie Boy so carelessly as ipj^? to-;jdis(|iftr£fJ^ 
was cut off. The charge is one of nii^j^ntfHQ the p^orotecd '^ 
of a professional duty, bnt it is dii|||^ ;«to sett in what.respcko^ 
it tends to prove the depetidence or ad^ervience of the'Vtedical 
practitioners to the Flanlkers. Upoa exjuftination we discdtlred 
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" and to this may be attributed a large 
proportion of the eases of, so called^ idleness 
which are brought before Magistrates. By 
" the strict letter of the law^ an indentured 
'^ immigrant is bound to do his daily task of 
'^ work^ if he is not in Hospital ; and though 
'^ the Magistrate has a discfeti^ary power of 
*' declining to convict if he believes the accused 
is physically unable to work^ it is difficult for 
him on account of the accomplished malin« 
gering propensities of the Coolies^ to decide, 
in other than extreme cases against the ex- 
pressed opinion of the Doctor. 
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'* The consequence of this, I believe is, that 
'^ of the great numbers of immigrants who are 
'^ weekly committed to gaol for breaches of con- 
^^ tract a very considerable proportion are con- 
" victed of neglect to do what they were 
^^ physically incapable of doing/^ 



< 
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39. We considered it one of our first duties to enquire into the 
wttofl otin treatment of immigrants in Hospital, and the whole subject will be 
^"^''^ fbnnd discussed at large hereafter ; although the diet tables pre- 
scribed are not adhered to, either in respect to the articles supplied 
oAtke quantity of them, we have not ourselves observed anywhere 
thai the patients were in bad condition for want of a sufficiency of 
wholesome food ; though we did find, on one Estate repeated 
entries in the case book by the Medical attendant, complaining 
that the patients were not properly fed, and that men were 
'' sinkiLg'^ from insufficient nouribhment. It is however a fact 
Sto^aT *^^* ^^^ Doctoi^ do not consider it part of their ordinary duty to 
^jl»iApp.C« examine the quality of the provisions, or to see that the scales of 
diet are adhered to. 



40. Mr. Des Voeux appears to have founded his charge against 
an^ont the'' .Medical Attendants of Estates^ Hospitals, of turning out 
*j8?o^S patients when imperfectly cured, solely upon his own experience 
of th^ sickly state of individuals brought before him for breaches 
of the Labour Law. In the absence of any suggestion of particu- 
lar cas^i for our investigation, it is difficult for us io affirm or 
deny; -that some of these persons may ha^e been excluded from 
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Hospital hj defaalt of the Medical rractitiooer. But other caiUM fi V^ 
might easily be suggested, at least equally entitled to curry freight. 
The " expressed opinion" of the Doctor to the effect that a sickly 
patient was able to work, Mr. Des Vceux explained in erideuce to 
mean such an entry in the Case Books as " discharged cured," 
which it is obvious implies nothing of the sort. It is the 
nniversal practice with Magistrates to remit a prisoner to the 
Estate's Hospital if he appears too sick to go to Gaol, and 
while this power appears to hare been assumed by the Magistrates, 
in the discharge of their general duties as the protectors of immi' 
grants, rather than conferred upon them by any Statute or Or- 
dinance, it appears to have been amply justified by experience of its 
working. Supplemented in thia way it does not appear to us that 
the law is deficient for the protection of the infirm or convalescent 3i^^ 
among the immigrants, and it must be remembered that the Hos-4-Bsn. ^ 
pitals on Estates partake of the nature of infirmaries, and admit 
many slight cases of ill treatment, which it is not necessary and in- ^ 

deed would be prejudicial to retain till strength has fully returned, ^ 

..- . $■ 

41. Mr, Des Vteux gave in his letter two startling " illnstra- u-'iji 
tions of the system" out of " several" which came under h^V) 
personal observation. The first ia that of Doctor Dalton, who la _ 
stated to have " sacrificed a life to save a trifling expeuse to his i 
employer," and it is intimated that the Attorney.General waSl^lful^ 
blame in not taking proceedings against him on this ground. Upon^jfj 
being subsequently challenged by the Attorney-General, ii 
Des V(Eux at once withdrew the imputation in its first gral 
The idea of a charge of mauslangbter being founded on the c 

sid» 

exhibited less tenderness for the woU-bcing of a Putlent, who was ^ 
atoncea thief taken in the act Lud an immigrant under inden- ^ . 

tnre to another Estate, than it is customary with (he njembers of ' ,i. "" - 
his profession to exhibit WwaiQs all patients whatsoever. '* r ' 

^* # . •^* . ■> 
* r ,-*^ 'V 

42, The second " illuttration" is the chA^'Sgainst Doctor ^ooH^ iOg 
Hutton of having made a Post Mortcij exuauarifton "tif the bnav*™^"' ^ 
(^ a Coolie Boy so carelessly as itOt to diacover*4hat the arvi Pm* 17,14. 
was cut off. The charge is one of naglig^iiKMin the performiuce 

of a professional dnty, hnt it is dilfictult to see in what respect 
it tends .to prove the dependence or suhsci'viciicc of theltedieal 
practitioners to the f1ai||ers. Vpoa ^^iSination wo diaccffV^'' ' ' 



:he cf^ ,. 



cnmstances is simply ridiculous, but we arc obliged to cousidu 

that the Doctor's treatment of this case, as explained by hims^Q fc'liftcni.** 
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flutt Mr. Des Voeux was mistal^ea in sayiog tliat on reading 
tb^ evidence he himself ordered the exhumation of the bodv and 
a further Post Mortem examination. The fact that the bones of 
Hiitsom the arm were missing was observed by an overseer on the 
^* y plantation^ and the doctor thereupon of his own motion under- 
Wl9^ took the second examination^ and requested to be examined at 
the adjourned inquest. Under these circumstances we can only 
express our surprise that Mr. Des Voeux smould have allowed 
himself to found an accusation upon a case of which his im- 
pression was so wide of the facts. It seems that negligence 
greater than that he attributes to the medical witness must 
actually be charged upon himself, in losing one of the deposi- 
tions taken before him^ a loss which might have caused the failure 
^ of justice which actually occurred^ the only man tried for the 

t81--e24. murder having been acquitted. 

^ 43. Of other cases in pointy one that was mentioned to us 

9 of/ was that of Low-a-si^ the papers in which^ for many reasons^ 

1.^.^ * we have thought desirable to append to our Report. Here the 

^^^^Tv" evidence of the Doctor is impugned^ as having been given after 

:^:"^';i^anrj^one witness had been called^ in accordance with his evidence, 

.^■.*if ifhich was subsequently contradicted by that of others ; the object 

^ Mii^l^^iMb ^t is not obscurely hinted, to screen one of the parties 

^ ^f^' iiDpiicated in the matter. A good deal might have been said in 

\^ &vour of either of the medical theories as to the immediate 

^ PM^lgpf death which are suggested; the man's spleen may have 

bent ruptured in falling on the rail, after the blow he received 

'^ *4ME the driver, or by the kicks of the overseer. But the dis- 

^^ ^P^tion of guilt between the parties implicated in the crime is 

: .** pl^^ittle affected, whichever way it be decided, and it is impos- 

srV sille on ^uch shadowy grounds as these to impugn the veracity 

4 Si K professicmal'^ witness. Indeed Mr. Des Yoeux's charge in 

' ,f. k' this r9i^06% %ftkes rather' against the Coroner for not recalling 

. { * *^^ jPfe^^^^j" against the Doctor for, the evidence he gave. 



'■ fjm- 



4fe« A cmof^nUi^v. Duffey, mentioned in etddence by Mr. 
) of Kiiea De9AI>eeux, fiist tmieA ou»^ attention to the use of Stocks in 




4$. is n|d||^fo-%riy thHt beyiK^^ judgmeiy^. lii Haly t^. Daniel, 



185^88. quoteoDy Dr. Des Voeux in evidence, we have found no trace 
^ ^ of the use of cruel Stockf| intended to inflict pain as weU as to 
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confine, and tfiat we have no reason to believe that sncli haveVifditoOftp 
been used of late years within the Hospitals^ or indeed any 
where in the Colony except in some of the Public Jailf • 

1^45. In his first examination Mr. Des Vceux undertook to DimuMil ol 
produce instances of dismissal of Estates' Practitioners, on pi^<^^><>i'^ 
account of action taken by them in behalf of the patients. On p„^ ^ ^ 
his second examination he professed himself unable to do so^ but Q. 7156. 
said there would be evidence offered on the subject. The attempt ?*^^^ 
to establish one such instance in evidence before us broke down, ht. OliTer. 
and the evidence Mr. Des Voeux alluded to was not offered. Q* 0724-e7 

And vidt to 
^^ Ocuxuiigai' 

46. We shall have by-and-bye to point out the respects in Lodge, 
which the Doctors have come short of what was expected of them. 9°?f^^""' 
We do not consider that these shortcomings^ in so far as 

they involve charges against the profession^ either coincide in 
subject matter^ or equal in gravity, the impeachment above 
quoted from Mr. Des Vceux^s letter. 

47. We have said nothing hitherto of imputations on the Ooncliinonf 
Planters. These do not admit of being dealt with apart from ayj^^^^ 
full discussion of the system^ for which they are responsible ; oharges. 
while the Magistrates^ Immigration Agents^ and Medical men 

are not. Before proceeding to consider the system^ we m^^t 
express a decided opinion that Mr. Des Voeux was ill-advised in 
bringing under any circumstances a series of charges so vague, 
so sweeping, and so little admitting of satisfactory proof as tbose 
we have ' hitherto discussed. Although we agree with him in 
believing some of the most important of the facts which he has 
adduced to prove them, yet in order to substantiate them fully 
much more was required ; and we consider that in default of 
surer knowledge and wider information he was personally not 
entitled to bring them. It was never required or expected of 
him that he should, as he expresses it, ^ prove by his own ^vi« 
deuce the whole of his case,^' but it was incumbent on Imn, to 
produce sufficient evidence to excuse, at least, if not to justify, 
all the imputations and insinuations of which his letter is fidL 
When we discovered to how small an extent he was prepared\|o 
support them, it seemed to us to become our duty, and we have 
accordingly endeavoured, while examining in order into^the subject 
matter of each of them, to prevent them as far as jposstble from 
affecting our judgment. If, therefore, it should seem to bear 
hardly on Mr. Des Voeux that we have endeavoured to clear the 
most invidious parts of his letter out of the way before coming to 
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the defects which he has pointed out or which we ourselves 
have observed in the system^ it must be considered that in this 
respect our report only reflects the course of our investigation^ 
to which these parts of the letter were rather a hindrance than 
a help. 

48. We have to complain that by the manner of the docu- 
ment which occasioned this Commission^ all those who could 
best have assisted our labours were placed at the outset in the 
relation towards us of men fighting for their very reputation. 
Before a tribunal necessarily unknown, no accusation, however 
preposterous, is likely to be made light of by the accused ; and 
if we have sometimes had cause to complain that witnesses from 
whom we have expected much have given us the minimum of 
information possible^ we cannot but recognize that it was a 
difficult thing for members of the community to seem.by frank 
disclosures of the weak places in the system to make common 
cause with the common accuser. 

49. In dismissing Mr. Des Vocux^s letter from the prominent 
position it has hitherto occupied in our consideration, as con- 
taining accusations the grounds of which absolutely required to 
be tested, although in order to do so we were obliged to travel 
far out of the region of evidence, properly so called, we did not 
of course dismiss his testimony from our minds so far as it was 
given from knowledge and fulfils the conditions of trustworthy 
evidence. 

S, III. — Planters' Committee Returns, 

60. We are . indebted to Mr. Oliver, the Chairman of the 
Io^*« *""*" Planters' Committee, for an important series of returns, collected 
with much pains from almost every Estate in the Colony to 
which immigrants are indentured, and containing a series of sta- 
' tistical and other facts which it was equally impossible to accept 
without testimony or to pass over as unimportant. During 
our visits to Estates we took every opportunity of compariq|; 
these returns with the information to be obtained from tha pay- 
lists and oth|jr. books kept on the Estates ; and we regret to be 
obliged to sarjihat, though in a few cases they have been mado^ 
out with the utmost care and represent very accurately the' 
material condition, so far as it can be set down in tables, of the 
^' immigrant population, yet it is impossible to accept them in a . 

mass^ or the averages that may be calculated from them^ as an 
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authoritative and trustworthy guide. We desire to acknowledge * 
the yery great pains that have been taken in accumulating this 
body of information for our use. One proprietor informed us 
that two of his men had been steadily employed for ten days. in 
making then! up. Perhaps it wa«i a mistake to attempt to put ' 
together so many complicated details. The object was to dis? . 
pr^ve by authentic figures the several statements made in the 
letter of Mr. Des Voeux. We have been favoured by Mr. Oliver 
with a copy of a Circular sent round with the forms to the ^ 
Managers of Estatedj which will be found appended to our reportt App. D. 1. 

51. It is not surprising that many of these returns should 
have been made out hastily, considering how much of the time of 
Managers and Overseers is taken up with the routine duties of' » 

their Estates, and what intricacy and uncertainty were involved in 
some of the calculations and estimates asked for. It is certain 
thiit in filling up some of the forms many Managers did not 
understand what was required of them. Hence, while we have 
gladly availed ourselves of returns like those of Mr. Field, of 
Phuitation Oreat Diamond, and Mr. Kelly, of Plantation AlKon, ■ 
which we had opportunities of testing, and have printed in Our 
Appendix, we have been in general unable to assent to the con-' ^pp. d, g, 
elusions which were so confidently stated in evidence by Mr, 
Oliver* 



52. The answers received to these questions have been care- 
fully analyzed, and the series of abstracts so formed were also 
li^nt to us for use. We think it only due to the respeotaUe 
source from which we have received them to point out somewhat 
in detail how far these returns may be relied on, and with what 
qualifications thejr may be received as correct. 

53. Form No, 1 gives the number of indentured and uninden- -^iymhrn of 
tured immigrants resident on each Estate on the 80th June, ^Igg?"^ 
1870, dividing them into classes according as they are serving^ 

thbir first, second, third, fourth, or fifth term of industrial ser- 
vibe. The summary at the end of this return gives the following 
nitmber of Immigrants resident on Estates on the 30th June^ 
1870 :-< Of Indians under indenture 33,143 ; not undier indenture 
^,262 ; in all 40,405. Of Chinese, 5,210 indentucfid and 1,159 
litiindentnred, together equal to 6,369 ; making a grand total gf 
46.774 persons. 

toil. lY. Ik 
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54. On reference to the half-yearly return of the same date, 
which is made to the Immigration Office in accordance with the 
Ordinance^ we find the numbers returned by Managers and others 
in charge of Estates to have been on the 30th Jnne^ 1870, 
84,348 indentured and 8^355 unindentured Indians, and 5^621 
indentured and 1^108 unindentured Chinese ; deducting the im- 
migrants on several Estates^ mostly small^ which sent in no re- 
turns to the Planters' Committee^ that is to say 452 indentured 
and 63 unindentured Indians^ and 193 indentured and 6 unin- 
dentured Chinese, we have 33^896 indentured and 8^292 uninden- 
tured Indians^ and 5^428 indentured and 1,102 unindentured 
Chinese. It will be seen therefore that the Planters' Committee 
returns exceed the official return by 57 unindentured Chinese and 
fall short of it by 753 indentured and 1,039 unindentured Indians, 
and 218 indentured Chinese. This discrepancy may perhaps be 
accounted for, so far as the indentured immigrants are concerned, 
by supposing that in the returns to the Immigration Office all 
deserters are included, no matter how long they may 
have been absent, provided their indentures have not elapsed ; 
wliile in the others all unclaimable deserters have been excluded. 
The difference in the numbers of free Coolies returned, 1,030, may 
perhaps be due to some uncertainty in entering unindentured 
children of indentured labourers. But the discrepancy in 
the total does not fully measure the element of uncertainty in. 
the returns taken separately. Taking for instance Plantation 
Bel Air and La Petdtence, the estate which on two sides borders 
the City of Georgetown, we find the official return gives the total 
number of immigrants indentured and unindentured, Indians and 
Chinese, as 840 ; while in the Planters' Committee returns it is 
stated at only 590. A considerable part of this discrepancy, but 
not all, may be laid to the Manager having in the one case in- 
cluded, and in the other excluded, the immigrants dwelling on La 
Penitence* So also on Plantation Cumings' Lodge, 107 unin- 
dentured immigrants had been returned to the Immigration Office 
and none to Mr. Oliver. 

55. Setting aside these difficulties we have no doubt that the 
return is nearly correct in the main point it was intended to show, 
that is to say, the proportionate numbers of immigrants serving 
their first and other terms respectively ; and as these facts are of 
importance, we have transcribed the table of results in our Appen- 

p.D.8. ^^^ It ^iii te noticed that 21,422 out of 46,774, that is 4-58 
per cent, of East Indians and Chinese together, are at present 
serving their first term of indenture, while 11,811, including half 
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the Chinese^ and making 25*3 per cent, of the whole^ are in their 
second term^ and 8^421^ or 18 per cent.^ may be somewhat less 
confidently set down as free. 

56. Form No. 2, the most ambitious of them all^ professes to ATexagec 
give the average daily earnings for the year of all classes of immi- ^^ 
grants^ estimated for the days on which they have actually been 

at work. The immigrants are divided into men^ women and 
children^ and again subdivided into effectives and non-effectives. Q. <{87S» 
Mr. Oliver gives the following summary : — 

^' With regard to Form No 2, I may observe that it has not 
'^ any special reference to Mr. Des Voeux's letter ; but we have 
'' obtained the information as a guide to the Commissioners 
'' when they go into the country. They will then have an 
" opportunity of checking the returns by personal enquiry and 
'' observation. The returns from 115 Estates shew that the 
'' effective Indian immigrants^ the better class of male Coolies^ 
'^ effectives we call them^ earn on an average 34*94 cents^ or^ as 
'^ nearly as possible^ 35 cents a day- Ineffectives^ the weak^ 
" sickly people^ earn only 20 cents a day ; effective women, 25 
'' cents ; ineffectives, 15^ cents ; and children, 13 cents. Of. the 
^' Chinese under indenture ; effective men earn 35 cents ; non- 
'' effectives, 20 cents; effective women, 26 cents ; ineffectives, 
'^ 15 cents ; and children, 13 cents. These are the people under 
" indenture on Estates.'* 

The ineffectives are said to be — q^ ^^ 

" All who are able to do work, not those in hospital, but all 
'' the weak and sickly, who are not yet able to go out and do some 
'' amount of work. Now as to the free people resident on Estates. 
''Coolies first: effective men earn on an average 35} cents; 
'• ineffectives, 21 cents ; effective women, 25 cents ; ineffective, 
'' 16i cents ; and children, 13 cents. Of free Chinese, the 
" effective men earn 38} cents ; ineffective, 24 cents ; effective 
''women, 25i cents; ineffective, 17 cents; and children, 13 
" cents.'* 

57. We notice that the instructions sent with this return were 
hardly definite enough. Thejr run : — '' You will observe that we 
" have divided the Immigrants into two classes, effective and 
" non-effective. We would suggest that your best mode of 
'^ arriving at the result would be to take the total amount paid 
" to the man or woman, as the case may be, for the last twelve 
'^ months^ and divide by the number of days at work -, two half 

b2 : ' 
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-^ days to count as one whole 4ay/^ No rale is giv^n for the 
classification into effectives and non-effectiyes^ which has acco^- 
ingly been carried out on the most various principlesi even by the 
most carefal of the compilers ; Mr. Fields for instance^ counting 98 
per cent, of his male immigrants as effectives^ while Mr. Kelly 
makes out 29 per cent, of non-effectives. 

58. Without going into a detailed examination of these retumSj 
we think it necessary^ before' putting forward oar own somewhat 
different conclusions^ to point out a few of the statements and 
figures^ which render them as a whole untrustworthy. 

59. 1. The sum entered on the return from Pin. Ctmin^s 
Lodge as the average df^ily earnings throughout the year of 

■ effective male indentured Indian immigrants^ for each day on which 
work was done^ was 64 cents. The abstract we have ourselves 
made of the pay-list on this Estate shews that none of the inden- 
tured labourers^ drivers excepted^ could have earned more than 46 
cents as a daily average ; and that the best man only earned that 
■urn per diem on the days that he was actually at work. This is 
taking the number of days he worked during the year at 260^ 
which is but a moderate estimate for the best man on the Estate. 
This. mistake is easily accounted for. We were informed^ wlien 
we visited the Plantatiouj that the return had not been taken 
from an actual analysis of the pay-list^ but was rather an esti- 
mate of what it was known a good man could earn. There is a 
foot note to the table : '' The system on which the books of this 
"estate are kept renders it impossible to give this return correctly.'^ 

60» S. Another return^ that of the Bel Air Estate^ gives the 

' rate of wages for the same class of immigrants at 56 cents. a day. 

. On cgLainining the return we found that only about half the real 

inumber of residents on the estate had been accounted for^ among 

the several divisions by which the total earnings of the pay list 

bad been reduced into daily rates of wages. 

61. 8. On Pin. Schoon Ord, the daily wages of the same class 
wiM entered at 48 cents. Two hundred and sixty three men were 
entered at tins rate; and Mr. Arnold stated before us ia evidence 
that these men generally averaged four days' work in the week ; 
therrfore^ supposing them to have worked 200 days in , the year 
their total earnings would be— 200 x 268 x 48 cents or |25,428. 
In referring to form No. 14 in the series^ where the total earnings 
ia given of the whole body of male Indian immigrants^ indentured 
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and nnindentured^ effective and ineffectivej togetherj we find it 

stated at only |10,471^ that is to saj, at two-fifths of the sum 

that^ at 48 cents per working day^ ought to have been earned by 

the effective indentured males only. The return No. 14 is not 

rlikely to be incorrect^ so far as immigrants are concerned^ as it is 

easily obtained from the totals entered in the pay lists of estates^ 

which are regularly carried forward to the end of the year. This 

jcetunij Mr. Arnold considers^ must be correct within a very few 

^ dollars. Here again the discrepancy was accounted for^ when 

.Mx. Arnold informed ns^ on the occasion of our visit to the 

Estate^ that he had made out Form No. 2 from his own knowledge 

of what an effective East Indian labourer could earn^ without 

going through the laborious process of taking out the averages 

from his pay lists. 

62. It appears to us from our enquiries on Estates that scarcely 
any of these returns were really made out from . analyses of the 
pay lists. Some were made up by ascertaining the rates earned 
by five or six of the men^ known to be regularly earning good 
wageSj without allowance for the deficiencies of others ; and the 
rest of the same class^ numbering often from one to three 
hundredj were then set down at the same rate. . In some casesj TuHg to B4 
when the rates were really taken from the pay lists^ it was found aj^iary, & 
that the days spent at work were not separately entered^ but only 
the amount paid when a man had finished a certain piece of 
work* . For instance^ there might be only one entry for a whole 
weekj of 20 bitts or £1 60^ which the labourer could not have 
earned in less than three or four days. In most of these cases TmtA to D< 
the number of days worked had been estimated by guess. Finallyj Land^nei 
too many of the returns sent in presented the unsatisfactory ^^ ^ y 
aspect^ in a statistical sensCj of a series of round numbers. hod's Lust, 

63. What has been said of the Indian immigrants applies TwbB to A 
equally to the Chinese. The danger of relying upon a series of ^^^^ 
returns of this character^ unless they are bona fide extracts from 

, documents^ lies in the tendency to confound the real average with 
. what is called " a good average rate of earnings/^ meaning the 
average earned by a good man working well. To this tendency 
there is in fact no corrective ; so that the taking of a great num- 
ber of Estates together is no security^ as sometimes happens in 
taking averages^ for correctness. 

64. Form No. 3 gives the rates similarly estimiEttedj which are 
paid to Portuguese^ Africans, and Creoles. Of this return Mr. 
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Oliver says : ^* la regard to task gangs^ it was very difficult to 
obtain information; consequently^ there is less dependence to be 
placed upon this return than on others. Of the task gangSj men 
are said to earn 69 cents^ women 48^ and children 16. 

65. Form No. 4 gives the cattle and other live stock owned by 
OaitUd and LiT6 Coolies on. Estates. This return we have scarcely been able to 
bjlzmi^i^uits. check ; but there is no doubt that the Coolies do own a good 

many cattle. The cattle owned by Coolies are set down at 502 
bulls, 346 oxeo, 8,216 cows, 737 steers, 1,952 heifers, and 2,363 
calves. We have seen many very fine cattle belonging to Coolies 
in the course of our rambles ; but we have also seen mauy very 
poor ones. The cattle numbered in the return are very fairly 
valued at $636,885. 

66. Indian immigrants do not generally own cattle during 
their first term of indenture. Taking the number of those who 
had completed it roughly at 20,000, nearly 5,000 of whom are 
free, and the total number of head at 14,116 : this gives an 
average of less than one to each of those who have entered on a 
further term of indenture. Sometimes Coolies club together, 
and share a cow between them ; sometimes, again, a driver or 
immigrant of standing will own several. This renders the num- 
ber of them who possess a cow less than a general average would 
lead one to suppose. 

67. By this table the value of all the stock owned by East 
Indian Immigrants is set down at $674,790 ; so that taking the 
number of adults under further indenture at 15,500, and the 
number of free Coolies, adults, who are resident on the Estates, 
at 4,679, that is to say as above mentioned, 20,000 in all, we 
arrive at an average of $33 44 for each person. The stock of 
the Chinese is similarly valued at $6,864 20, or $1 11 cents per 
head on 6,000 adults. 

68. Form No. 5 attempts to shew the amount a really able- 
Staadaido! bodied agricultural labourer, whether Indian, Chinese, AfricaUj 
be eoned. ^ or Creole, would earn at field labour, working 45 hours in the 
week. The average is given at $3 30. It will be seen from 
another part of this report that an effective male immigrant can 
earn at task work in the field about 5 cents an hour. This 
makes only $2 25 a week. One employer considers that such a 
labourer, a Coolie, could earn 8 shillings in the time ; others 
put it at 208., and one actually at SOs. The week of six days, at 
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seven and a half hours a day^ is taken at the full amount of 
what all able-bodied men might do. It deserves to be remem- 
bered that this is not time work^ but task work. It is done 
under greater pressure^ and more is done in the time. Without 
allowing for the climate^ it represents more work than would be 
done in the same time in England. Allowing for the climate^ it 
represents a larger time spent at work than the Employers^ as 
a fact^ expect. However^ we do not say that it is beyond the 
capacity of an able-bodied Coolie to work seven hours and a half 
dfdly for six days in the week. 

69. But Mr. Oliver says — ''To do a task only occupies about q. e687. 
four hours ;'' and calculates that twelve tasks might be done in 

the week. This is correct of the Negro ; but an ordinary able- 
bodied Coolie could not do a task in four hours^ or nearly so. In 
iact hardly any of them could. The stress of task-work will be 
best appreciated by remembering that the Coolies prefer 13 to 16 
hours' work in the buildings^ where they are not pressed^ to seven 
hours' work in the field, were they^are. 

70. Form No. 6 gives the value of the immigrants' property in Estimftte of 
jewellery, land, houses, money in hand or lent to others, and an ^^IS^*' 
estimate of what the richest Coolie or Chinese on each estate is 

worth. As to most of these items, we were informed by the Mana- 
gers, whom we subsequently questioned, that though they believ- 
ed they were rather under than over the mark, it was simply im- 
possible to make any trustworthy calculation. Mr. Russell, whose 
experience of statistics is considerable, declined to commit him- 
self to any estimate of the jewellery. Some of the women possess 
a good deal in the shape of coins fastened together for necklaces, 
nose rings and bangles on their wrists and feet. The amount seems 
to depend on the length of standing in the colony of the men they 
live with. Those whose husbands have been but a short time in- 
the country have very little, or none at all. 

71. The amount of their property, in land, is entered at $5,155. 
We are unable to say whether correctly or not. 

72. Regarding the houses, Mr. Oliver said — '• They are mostly q^ ^^^^ 
'' on the Estates. They are mud houses which they build, and for 

" which they are paid from $5 to $10 by the proprietors of Estates, 
" but which are the property of the people themselves.'' These 
houses are certainly in one sense their own property, that they 
pan live in them as long as they work for the estate ; but if they 
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leave it^ they must leave their hoasesj and could not claim tht 
right of selling the occupancy ^ or removing the materials. 

73. The estimate of the wealth of ''the richest Coolie on the 
estate'^ we were unable to check. In the return from Johanna 
Cecilia it is noticed that a Coolie left by the Ganges this year 
for Calcutta who was supposed to be worth jg4^000. On enquiry 
we were able to discover that this man by name Liladhur, deposit- 
ed with the Imqdgration Agent^ for remittance to India^ fSSO 
only ; and that he had no money in the Savings' Banlt, 
On application to Mr. Drysdale, the Attorney of the Estate^ he 
procured for us from the Manager, the following information :— 



'' Liladhur is one of the high caste Coolies^ and used to baptise 
a number of the Coolie children^ for which he was paid hand- 
somely. This he generally did on Sundays. He was an 
industrious man^ and used to deal among his countrymen in 
the way of shopping, and supposed by them to be worth the 
amount mentioned. The Coolie driver, now on this Estate, 
came out in the same ship along with him, and he says he was 
worth a deal of money ; so that it was from him and others 
that I came to know what he was supposed to be worth. I 
had not seen Liladhur for some time previous to tny sending 
in these returns. I am not aware of his even having money 
deposited in town; but he had money in Messrs. H. Tilbury 
and Co/s hands at the Zorg store, where a great many Cooliea 
deposit their money on this Coast. When he left the Colony 
the other dayj in the Ganges, he left with the intention of 
returning after a short time. He has left his reputed wife 
and children behind. He gave her money and some cattle 
before he left, so that the $530 deposited with the Agent for 
remittance may be what he required until his return. 



74. Form No. 7 gives the number of Indians who have returned 

^pinber of im« from India, after having been sent back at the expense of the 

iJ^^^J^f^ Colony, at 153 souls : this includes several children. It also 

^*"^^^ gives the number of those who have arrived from neighbouring 

liber Cokwies. colonies, at 525. We have no reason to think this return other 

than correct. That some do return from lodia, shows that they 

consider their chance of getting on here better than in their 

native country, after having tried both. A man formerly inden- 

SeealiOTiaitto tured to Plantation Albion, who left the Colony some years ago, 

has returned with his wife and family^ and brought with him 

i(urteea otjhers from his own village. Several rather susjpiciooi 
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letters from Coolies announcing their return^ which appeared 
last Autumn in the Demerara newspapers^ we found on enquiry 
to be due to the zeal of the native compounders on board the 
immigrant ships^ and in the Calcutta depot. But a single well- 
authenticated instance like that mentioned above is a credit to 
the Estate and to the system. 

76. Form No. 8 gives the quai;itity of land held by Immigrants Gudois sik 
on Estates. Mr. Oliver says — " I wish to say that they do carry on Gto^i! 
agriculture to^a considerable extent.^^ During our visits to Estates ^ ^^^* 
we have seen on but few plantations lands cultivated by immigrants 
which could fairly be called gardens. Most of the plots of land so 
designated were not worthy of the name. The Chinese at Windsor . . 

Forest and Leonora had very nice gardens. Here and there^ as 
at Philadelphia and De Kinderen, some of the back lands were 
allowed to the immigrants for cultivation in rice or plantains ; 
subjectj of course^ to the risk of losing the privilege as often as 
the cultivation of the Estate was extended. The rice which they 
grow in the country^ '' Creole rice/' has a good name for excellence 
and whiteness^ but it cannot be said to be a stock article in any 
market in the Colony^ and the agriculture which produces it is^ as 
yet^ in its infancy. 

76. Form No. 9 relates to the house accomodation: Our own DweDingia: 
visits will supply full particulars on this head. The attempt to ^7*"*^ 
give^ in the form of statistics^ facts like the average dimensions of 
rooms^ seems to strain the science of figures somewhat beyond its 
province. The number of inmates assigned to 'each room is^ in 
general^ as stated^ three single men or a man with wife and chil- 
dren. General statements that the fresh water supply is ^'sufficient'' 

and the condition of the drainage '' good" or *' satisfactory** can- 
notj with propriety^ be taken into account unless made by an out- 
aider ; and questions of this sort involving matters of opinion^ are 
out of place in a statistical return. 

77. Form No. 10 relates to the holidays and leave granted to Holidasn 
indentured immigrants by their employers. There is no doubt 

that as a rule (not however without exceptions) leave of absence 
is not refused to a steady workman when he applies for it. At 
Tiger Island we found a stray instance to the contrary. The 
Coolies there complained that it was '^ the same as at Massaruni" 
(the penal settlement) ; when once they got there^ they '' could not 
TOL, IT. r 
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get away." We found that they used formerly to be paid on 
Saturday mornings and then had the evening to themselves ; but 
now they are deprived of that by being paid on Saturday 
evening. No boats are allowed on the island^ except the pro- 
prietor's ; and all communication with the outer world is thus cut 
oiF. The passbook is not now in use : it shewed one pass granted 
in February, 1870, one in March, none in April or May, two in 
June, and one in July. The Estates on this island, Hamburg^ 
Hoff Van Holland^ and Sophienburg (Cattle Farm) are under one 
management. No returns were furnished to the Planters' 
Committee. 

78. Form No. 11 is a tariff of wages, so framed as to institute 
iiifofwigM. a comparison between the rates paid at the present day and those 
contained in an old tariff which was in use during the times of the 
apprenticeship. We give its history in Mr. Oliver's words : — 

'' Shortly after the abolition of slavery it was found that there 

67Q7* '' was so much trouble between employers and employed as to 

*' what should constitute the task, that the Government ordered 

'^ a committee to make an investigation, and they fixed the 

'' amount of work which should constitute a guilder task. 

'' A was the slavery task : B was the new task reduced in 
'' quantity. We prepared that table with reference to paragraph 
'' 97 of Mr. Des Voeux's letter. Mr. Des Voeux says * Wages 
'' 'have consequently fallen in value all over the Colony.' Now 
'^ a good deal of work put on the tariff No. 11 is not done on 
'' Estates at the present day. The improved mode of cultivation 
" has altered the style of work ; but we have taken seven of 
'' those items in which the work is identical with what it was 
'* thirty-five years ago." 

He then compares the rates paid for trenching and draining 
^.dSTOMTOO. in the times of apprenticeship with those paid now, and shews 
that employers have now to pay more for the same quantity of 
work than in the period referred to. The tariff was published 
by order of the Executive, in the year 1834, and copies were sent 
to each of the Special Justices of the Peace throughout the Colony. 
The scales of task-work it contained had this peculiarity about 
them : the rates to be paid for seven and a half hours of heavy 
work, such as trenching or rutting canes, and of light work, such 
as weeding, were the same, namely, one guilder for a task. Of 
course during the apprenticeship the negroes had no choice in the 
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matter ; but, as might have been expected, when it expired, the 
rates for the heavier kinds of work rose ereally. They were in Mr. Held, 
fact more than doubled. Strong men would not consent to work^ ' 
for seven and a half hours for the same pay as women and boyi. 
According to Mr. Kelly, this increase reached its maximum about 
the year 1847. Prom this time forward the most strenuous ef- 
forts have been made by the landed proprietors to introduce a 
supply of labour from without, so as to take the command of 
the labour market out of the hands of the negro. This they 
have gradually succeeded in doing, by the introduction of im« 
migrants. It might therefore have been more satisfactory had 
Mr. Oliver gone b.ick only 18 or 20 yearsi, in order to compare 
the rate ot wages in the older time and now. We wou^d then 
have found them considerably hi'^her than at present. Mr. Des 
Voeux was arguing that immigration had caused the fall ; but 
the effect of immigration was hardly felt before 184!7« 

79. Coming to the returns in question, we find in Mr. Oliver's 
Circular the following instructions — '^ No. 11 — Is for the pur* --. 
pose of showing that the importation of Coolies, instead of 
lowering the rate of wages has increased it ; the task here given 
being the same as during the time of slavery and apprenticeship/' 
The size of task during the time of slavery, [A] differed from 
that during the apprenticeship [B] : and many customary tasks 
set at the present day differ materially in magnitude from both. 
The consequent dilemma was solved by the Managers of Estates 
in a variety of ways. Most of them followed column B, a few 
A, and some took for granted the dimensions customary on their 
own Estates. It is obvious that a general average calculated on 
such data represents in fact nothing at all. In weeding, some 
have taken the '* opening,^^ some the " row,'^ only half the 
other, as the unit of a task. In trenching, Mr. Kelly gives his rate 
at 80 cents a rod for a trench 12 feet wide and 15 feet deep, ''throw- 
ing the ground on both sides.*' ITie return from Plantation Leo- 
nora gives the same rate ; while that from Great Diamond gives 80 
cents for a task slightly differing in dimensions, which, when re« 
duced to the same scale as the preceding, is equivalent to a rate of 
96 cents a rod. This exhibits no great variation, and the average^ 
so far as we can estimate it, must be somewhere near 96 cents ; 
but the rates given by other Managers vary from $1 60 at the 
highest, to 60 cents at the lowest ; shewing either that the ques- 
tion was not fully considered, or that circumstances not noticed 
have been taken into account to a degree negativing even the 
probability of this return being accurate. Flantatiou Land of 

fa 
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Plenty gives 60 cents ; Aurora $1 20 ; Tuschen de Vrienden 
%1 4A for the task, and Nismes $1 60, 

80. Form No. 12 is intended to ascertain the number of 
tr. Still Schools on the Estates, and the attendance of pupils from 
''m7to8S78. ^^™^^S ^^^ immigrants in these as well a s in village schools. About 
one hundred schools are mentioned in the various.jetums. Mr. 
Oliver says " there are fifty of such schools established on Estates 
^' which are attended by 1,053 Coolies and 63 Chinese children ; 
'* while there are 192 attending schools in villages, making 1,808 
^'children of the Asiatic races receiving instruction/' We shall 
return to this subject ; meanwhile it seems proper to place over 
against this too sanguine estimate the conclusive testimony of the 
Bevd. E. B. Bhose, late at the head of the mission to the Immi- 
grants which is partly supported by Government. 

'^ I have to notice a steady increase in the number of Estates' 

obodb, ^' Schools, and I wish I could say with truth that these were 

Igortof ^ it fulfilling the purpose for which they have been opened. From 

JoojMMi ^' every side comes the complaint that the attendance of Cooliechild- 

m.\ ^^^ '' ren in our Schools is very poor and unsatisfactory. Why it should 

' ^ "be so is not difficult to discover. First, their parents being 

'^ wretchedly ignorant themselves, are perfectly indifferent about 

'^ the education of their children ; secondly, the gentlemen in 

" charge of the Estates having other things to engage their whole 

^' attention find it impossible to co-operate with us, and thirdly, 

'' the absence of any law regulating the employment of Coolie 

'^ children upon the Estates. We teach no other language but 

'^ English in our schools, and although the Coolie children learn 

'^ the rudiments of it quickly, they do not stay long enough in 

" school to acquire such a knowledge of it as to enable them to 

" turn it to any use. Indeed most of them forget very soon 

^' after leaving school even the alphabet.'^ • . , . 

'' The following are the Ooolie Schools in the three Counties : 
•' In Demerara, Ruitnveldt, Houston, Peter's Hall, Providence, 
'^Diamond, Nouvelle Flandres, Met-en^Meerzorg, Schoon Ord, 
'^ Cumings' Lodge, Ogle, Montrose, Chateau Margot, Lusignan, 
'' Entnore. In Essequebo, Golden Fleece, Anna 'Rtgina. In 
" Berbice, Hope and Experiment, Blairmont, Albion. There are 
'' a few children in Georgetown attending the St. George's Day 
" School and the Albert Town School.'^ At this time therefore 
fliere were but 19 in all. 
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81. Form No. 13 gives the depth from the seashore of Estates DirtribolidB c 
on the East Coast. These Estates iu general march farther 
back than those in other parts of the Colony. It was collected 
in order to refute Mr. Des Voeux's assertion that ^' the practice 
'* exists of ^' selecting the most distant fields or ground that re- 
'' quires more labour for the indentured immigrants.'^ The 
dimensions of Estates and the arrangement of cultivation are 
proper matters for a return of the kind, but we cannot coUvsent 
to take cognizance of a simple denial that such a practice exists, 
which is made on paper in reply to a Circular and handed to us 
in evidence without any voucher for its correctness. We notice 
that on one Estate, Cumings' Lodge, to the question — '' Do you, 
'' as Mr. Des Voeux says is common, give the fields that are 
*' easy of access to the Creoles to work in, and send the Coolies 
" to those that are furthest aback?'' it is very properly an- 
swered, '' not as rule ; but stil it frequently occurs, as Creole 
labourers have so much further to come to their work.'' This 
seems very probable, and it is hard to find in it any special 
cause of complaint. The more serious part of the charge is that 
the harder and less-easily-worked fields are given to the Creoles 
by preference ; and this point has with great propriety been 
omitted from the list of questions asked. With regard to 
the distance of the work, neither on the East Coast nor else* 
where in the Colony, have any complaints been made to us by 
the labourers. To the other point we shall return further on. 

82. Form No. 14 gives the total amount of wagespaid to all classes Amomit of 
of labourers during the year. The people are classified accord- ''*•* ^^^ 
ing to their several nationalities, and again, partially subdivided 

men^ women and children. The recapitulation is as follows : — 



Portngneie 


... 


(•( 


...1 


67,861 82 


Africans 


... 


..• 




116,641 89 


CooHm 


••• 


••• 




1,706.066 48 


Gbinete 


••• 


... 




808,890 54 


Oreolea and oihen 


■•• 


••• 




654,008 25 


Task Qangs ... 


* . 


• . 




1,863,456 84 


Grand Total 


•(• 


...I 


4,208,418 82 



83. This return, which is a simple extract of a few figures 
•from the pay-list of each Estate, has been of use to us, and 
forms an important contribution to the statistics of wages. For 
this, therefore, in common with No. 1, our thanks are due to their 
collectors and the compilers of their contents. 
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84. At the foot of the table marked No. 14^ is printed the 
following Note : — '' This table is framed for the purpose of shew- 
ing that the immigration to this Colony of Coolies and Chinese^ 
instead of lowering the amount of wages paid to the Creole labour- 
ers prior to the introduction of immigrants, has increased it.'* 
Accordingly, Mr. Oliver, in his evidence, institutes a comparison 
between this return and that given in the " Report on the State 
and Prospects of the Oolony,^^ which was drawn up by a Committee 
of Governor Barkly's appointment in 1850. He begins by assum- 
ing the division of the total wages paid in the Colony, as given in 
that Report, namely $1,824,000 among the rural po{ ulation of 
various nationalities, Portuguese, Africans, Coolies, and Creoles, 
in proportion to their numbers ; the Creoles being reckoned at 
19,939 only, in place of 62,694, since only the smaller number 
were still resident on Estates, and the non-residents hardly worked 
on the Sugar Estates at all. We then find that the Portuguese 
were then earning four times as much as at present, the Africans 
more than twice as much, while the Coolies are now earning 
'' six times'' (it should be " between four and five times") 
as much as then, and the Creoles, including task gangs, 
double as much. The Portuguese population has for 
the most part withdrawn from field labour; the African 
has to some extent, become merged in the Creole, and 
the number of Coolies has enormously increased ; thus the altera- 
tion in three out of the four items, is easy to account for ; but 

Q.0711. Mr. Oliver desires us to believe, that the black people working 

on the Estates, though now earning in the aggregate double 
what they are supposed to have earned then, have actually 
decreased in numbers. If this were the case, their wages must 
have been more than doubled ; a thing no practical planter has 
asserted. 

85. It is in fact impossible, without a far more elaborate 
census than has yet been taken, to ascertain the true number of 
Creoles now contributing to raise the staple product of the 
Colony. Mr. Oliver was unable to get at the figure, owing to the 
irregularity of their labour. In view of the coming census, a 
simple device may be suggested: to ask each Manager how 
many are working for him on a given day, without troubling 
him for impossible averages throughout the year. Mr. Oliver 
rests his argument upon the hypothesis that the Creole popula- 
tion is decreasing; he estimates the rural part of it at only 
65,000 ; which, when compared with the 62,694 of the census of 
1850^ and diminished by all the acoretioiis which have come to it 
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riace, through the births among African and West Indian im- 
migrants^ and the merging among the Creoles of many of the 
parents^ certainly implies a most alarming death rate. The 
census of 1861^ which gives 93,^1 ^' natives of British Guiana/' 
and 8,309 natives of West Indian Islands/ total 102,170, from 
which, dedacting 29,174, the population of Georgetown, and 
about 8,000 for that of New- Amsterdam, we arrive at 65,000, 
has been we suppose the basis of this estimate. But to obtain 
the true number of the rural black population we must add to 
this many Barbadians and African immigrants, who have come 
to the Colony since 1861 : but are now no longer classed as 
immigrants. Even if we accept the figure, we are no nearer 
knowing how many of the 65,000 work on estates. 

86. We must observe also, that from the aggregate of wages 
given in this return for 1869-1870, mus*: be delnctel something 
for the wages of certain Coolie labourers, wl^o ba^re been included 
among the task gangs here and there by a Manager, as at Pin. 
Leonora, and thus contributed unduly to swell the supposed 
wage-fund of the Creole labourer. On the other hand the sum 
given as the aggregate wa^es of the Creole labourers in 1850 
requires to be, to a yet greater extent, increased in consequence 
of an error in the calculation of it. The remainder of the black 
mral population, after two-thirds of their number had been re- 
jected as doing nothing on the estates, ought certainly to have 
been reckoned as earning a higher average of wages than the 
Coolies ; whereas the proportion has been calculated as if both 
races earned alike. 

87. We cannot therefore accept Mr. Oliver's conclusion on the 
grounds by which he supports it, nor can we suggest other 
figures or other devices for arriving at the answer to this ques- 
tion by any royal road. The laborious investigation of indivi- 
dual recollections and old pay-lists is the only method really 
available, and of this we shall have some few results to commu- 
nicate hereafter. 



S. IV, — Review of Immigration. 

88. The State-aided Immigration into Britis'n Guiana is a plant Benew of 1 
of new growth. It has existed in various progressive stages of g jgSh aLu 
organization for a period of thirty years. It began simulta- 
lieously with the emancipation of the slaves. The Act of 
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Abolition of Slavery in 1834 contemplated an apprenticeship of 
six yearsj daring which the slaves might be educated for freedom^ 
and the masters might provide for the contingency of their with- 
drawal from field labour. The first idea was to gather up and 
import surplus population from the West Indian Colonies^ 
especially liberated Africans from the Bahamas^ where captured 
ilavers were condemned. As early as 1836 an ''African 
Emigration Ordinance'^ was passed^ as well as a Colonial 
Indenture Ordinance to enable private individuals importing 
labourers at their own expense to retain them under an Inden- 
ture of servitude^ according to Contract^ for a period of years. 
But although it was loug before the fact was recognized^ every 
importation of African bloody whether Aboriginal or West 
Indian^ has from the first regularly disappointed its promoters. 
The causes are no doubt the same as those which have prevented 
Planters from retaining the continuous service of the Creoles of 
African descent. They lie partly in the character of th^ negro^ 
and partly in the incapacity of the old labour system for adapta- 
tion to a state of things in which the labourers had become free. 

89. The Employers did not^ however^ confine themselves to 
RntOMlies the African blood. In 1838 the first ship load of Coolies wai 
brought over from Calcutta by private enterprise. 
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90. In the very same year the apprenticeship of the Slaves 
li«8iil«tiTe was cut short as regards praedial labourers^ two years before the 
mm»I ?fnmi . term of its expiration. Taken by surprise at the rapidity of 
^'■"*'* events ; unable to resist the current of opinion in England 

which had set in irresistibly against every vestige of slavery^ and 
distrusting their power to retain the frcedmen in their service^ 
the Planters of British Guiana now commenced a series of efforts 
to replenish the labour market by systematic Immigration under 
the auspices of the Government. In 1838^ Resolutions in favour 
of a general scheme of Immigration were adopted by the Court 
of Policy. It was commonly agreed at this time that^ if con- 
ducted on an extensive scale^ the business ought not to be 
abandoned to individual effort ; and^ in the next year, 1889^ the 
first general Immigration Ordinance was passed, and a proposal 
entertained for a Loan of £400,000 to be expended upon passage 
money and premiums. The Loan met with opposition from the 
Governor and a party within the Colony ; and the Ordinance, 
which was a very impertect one^ was disallowed in England and 
uever came into operation. 
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91. This vas the commencement of a strnffgle between theContcttbe* 
Colony and the Home Oovemment^ as to the conditions upon Home ud C 
which Immigration was to be conducted^ and the manner in ^^,^^^ 
which the scale of it was to be fixed from year to year. With 
the Immigration question was mixed up^ to the great hindrance 
of a speedy settlement^ the inveterate colonial controversy about 
the renewd of the '' Civil List/^ The object of the Home 
Oovemment at this time was to secure that the amount to be 
expended on Immigration should be regulated by the Governor^ 
before whom the interests of all classes were on an equal footing, 
rather than by the Combined Coiirti a quasi-representative 
body, which reflects only the views of the landed proprietors or 
planters. It was desired by this meaos to retain in the hands of 
the Grovemor the power of at any time putting a complete stop 
to immigration^ in case any conditions thought necessary to 
secure the welfare of the Immigrant should not be complied 
with. In particular, the maximum number to be intro- 
duced in any one year, and the ports from which Immigration 
was to be allowed, were reserved as points in the discretion of the 
Governor. The efibrts of the colonists were directed in part 
against this Governmental control of the expenditure, but even 
more strenuously, to obtain Immigration without limit as to the 
places from which the Immigrants should come. Africa was still 
the field from which most was expected, and India began to as- 
sume the first place only when it was found that the HomeGovero- 
ment was unalterably determined not to allow its cflforts to sup- 
press the Slave Trade to be neutralised by permitting labourers 
to be recruited upon African soil. 

92* Besides the disallowed Ordinance of 1839, one passed by E»riy Oidi* 
Sir Henry McLeod in 1841, as a part of his negotiations ^tengjjf^lj^jjg^ 
settling the Civil List, was objected to by the Home Government. ^-^ of 184 
By the time this Ordinance had been amended, and came home 
a second time for confirmation, the Home Government had by 
degrees arrived at the conclusion that the Immigration (still 
exclusively African) must be not merely supervised, but con- 
ducted, by the State, in vessels specially hired aud licensed for 
the purpose. Accordingly the Ordinance of 1842, though it 
complied in every respect with requirements hitherto made, was 
not confirmed. The Colony therefore set to work again, and Ord.27oU8< 
passed an entirely new Ordinance, providing for the expenses to be 
incurred by the Home Government in conducting the African 
Immigration, and other matters of a more definite character than 
hitherto had been contemplated. This Ordinance, when once Ocd.i^oEii4 

YOL» IT* a 
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more amended^ was finally confirme^y and became the first final 
Bettlement^ though a partial one only^ of a system of Immigra- 
tion destined actually to be put in practice. 

93. In the meantime^ events had occurred in the Colony point- 
ixly aitempfai iQg out too plainly the dangers which beset the course now fairly 
^ra^ratioxL entered upon. A vigorous attempt had been made to procure 
tiermbe. Immigrants without the aid of the State and without the sanction 
efelmmigia« of an Ordinance^ the expense to be defrayed partly out of a fund 
^ raised by subscription^ aad partly by a fee to be paid for each 

indentured labourer by his destined employer. A Society was 
formed in 1839 for the purpose, which procured 2,900 labourers 
from Barbadoes, and thirty from the United States. The schemej 
however, notwithstanding the spirit with which it was started, 
proved a failure, ultimately, in more respects than one. The pro- 
moters quarrelled among themselves, the money contributed was 
wasted, and the Immigrants became speedily absorbed into the 
mass of the village population. Very many of them, bad 
characters to begin with, found their way before long into the 
Colonial Gaols. 

94. Again, in 1841, during the temporary operation of the 
■tmi'grft^V Immigration Ordinance of that date, which, as before noticed, 
j^^JM ^y failed of confirmation in England, bounty was paid on 8,098 newly 
arrived Immigrants. Of these, 4^312 were Portuguese from 
Madeira, and 598 from Brazil. This Portuguese Immigration 
had set in in a natural manner a few years before ; but was now 
found capable of indefinite extension under the stimulus of premiums 
by way of bounty to importers. Unhappily, most melancholy 
results followed, upon what was in fact a premature attempt to 
carry on without system the most difficult of all economical 
operations, the transfer, namely, of a labouring population by 
wholesale. The mortality among the Portuguese, — a race hardy, 
apt to labour, and reared in a climate more nearly resembling that 
of Guiana than many others, but turned loose into the fields 
under the stimulus of task work at high wages, and fed upon 
unusual food, without proper supervision or medical resources, — 
was appalling to the community that had invited them. It became 
necessary in May, 1842, to put a temporary stop to this particular 
Immigration ; not before the Governor had found himself 
obliged to communicate with the Portuguese Authorities with a 
view of checking the influx. In October of the same year, tlie 
Public Immigration under the disallowed Act of 1841 came to 

mendt 
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05. The annual arrivals now fell to a few hundreds and eon* Afriota 
aisted of Portuguese paying their own passage monej, and c^S^^S^b 
liberated Africans imported directly by the British Oovemment. ^JJJ^ ^ 
This African importation proved an economic failure. It waa 
computed that thirty-two African boys^ who arrived in 1843 in 
the first vessel chartered by the G-overnment^ the " Arabian/' 
had cost the Colony £52 Is. Sd. per head^ and the numbers intro- 
duced in the years 1843^ 1844^ 1815^ amounting to only 2^128 
in all^ might well seem insufficient to meet the growing necessities 
of the plantations. Africa^ the natural recruiting ground of 
cultivators in the tropical regions of the Atlantic basin^ had been 
closed thirty-two years before emancipation by the abolition of 
the Slave Trade ; and now^ thirty-two years afcer^ still renlains 
closed^ as if by way of purgation for her ancient wrongs and at 
all events as a necessary precaution against its renewal. Twelve 
thousand of the rescued slaves^ the legitimate fruit of that costly 
African squadron which humanity has so long induced Great 
Britain to maintain^ and thre^ hundred and eighty Kroomenj 
make up all the contribution as yet supplied by Africa to the 
labour market of British Guiana. 

96. It had become necessary to look further a- field Three OrdiBiac 
Acts passed in 1844^ by the first of which provision was made j^Si^^ 
for a Chinese Immigration then auticipated, which however camt {55^"*^, 
to nothing; by the second^ the provisions already in existence Oid. 12 oi 
were extended to Asiatic Emigratioa in general ; and, by the 
third, a special credit of £75,000 was opened to defray the 
expense of importing 5,000 labourers from India. 

97. The first fruits of this legislation were visible the next Ama/det t 
year in the arrival of five hundred and sixty-three immigrants ^^ lo^ 
from Calcutta and two hundred and twenty-five from Madras, p*^^- 
In the next year the Portuguese Immigration re-commenced and 
at once attained its maximum, nearly 6,000 arrived at once^ 
while the quota from India leapt np^to 1,373, from Calcutta, and 
2,455 from Madras. The natural result followed on this ex- 
treme inflation of the system, and once more proved the absolute 
necessity of circumspection in promoting by artificial means the 
migration of large masses of people, who became Colonists, not 
spontaneously, but under the influence of strong persuasion and 
facilities carefully provided. The ranks of both Portuguese and 
Coolies were ravaged by disease, and literally decimated year by «^^^. . 
year in the process of acclimatization. Sir Henry Light stated Committo 
his belief to the Committee of the House of Commons^ that one p. 73^ q 

g2 ' ! . 
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fourth of the people from Madeira had diedj and an immense mm- 
ber of the Coolies. The late Mr. M. J. HigginSj then a landed 
proprietor in the Colony^ gave an independent testimony to the 
same effect in a passage of his eyidence^ the graphic touch ia 

na7* which it is even now painful to read. '^ A good many of the 

'' Portuguese died^ and a good many of the Coolies have died ; 
'' they wandered about the Colony, I should think a vast number 
" have died^ but I have no means of stating the exact number." 
The number who so perished, in fact, can never be known. We 
have grounds for believing that it amounted to a Mortality of 

I Post, 1.99. ten per cent, per annum. 



98. With regard to the Madeirans, the numbers introduced up 
eiitsofihe ^^ ^^^ were 5^295; between 1845 and 1851^ 13,4122; making 
ftoguaw a total of 18,707. The census of 1851 shewed that only 7,9 J8 
remained at that time in the Colony ; but a considerable number 
had returned to their native Country, and it is impossible to as- 
certain exactly how many. No certain calculation can be foiind- 
ed on these figures, which are, notwithstanding, sufficiently sug- 
gestive. The subsequent history of these people is remarkable. 
The most enterprising of them did not stay long on the Estates ; 
on many Estates not beyond the first monthly expiration of tfieir 
hiring. They took to hawking cloth and other goods, and sup- 
plying the necessities of their countrymen, the Creoles, and the 
Asiatic Immigrants, in the way of retail dealing. Of small shops 
there was a great deficiency in the Country Districts^ the Por- 
tuguese stepped in and supplied it. By degrees the bulk of those 
who were left on Estates followed the example of their com- 
patriots ; later immigrants went with them, preferring the coun- 
ter to the canefield, and the Colony found itself endowed, as 
it were by accident, with a frugal, orderly, and intelligent, 
race of small shopkeepers ; a great boon to the labouring 
classes, and a great advantage to all. The Portuguese shop is a 
regular feature at every coiner of a street in a Ouiana Village, 
and upon every estate ; and it is said that they have in their 
hands nine-tenths of the retail-trade of the Colony. Certain it 
is, that not even the Chinese, who in Singapore and many other 
places are the small traders of the community, have succeedel in 
ousting this industrious race from the position of vantage which 
they have created for themselves. Few of them have made 
fortunes, though the number of those who have done so is 
increasing; but the majority of them are rather rising than 
■inking in the world, and it is evident that public opinion in the 
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Colony regards them as useful^ if not indispensable, members of 
the community. 

99. To return to the mortality among the early immigrants, OaniMo^moN 
it was nothing more than the inevitable result of throwing large theXou^^ttts 
masses of uneducated people upon their own resources, separated 
from all they were used to, in a region where they had not 
the slightest means of realizing by what new conditions unfavour- 
able to human life they were surrounded. But there were other 
special reasons for the failure of the Coolie race to become 
speedily acclimatised and to thrive upon the estates. First, the 
climate of British Guiana is unique ; and while the inhabitants 
are comparatively exempt from some diseases, they are peculiarly 
liable to others. The difficulty with which at certain seasons the 
skin heals from any slight wound, is often disagreeably experi- 
enced by new comers. The small spines which cluster on the 
lower psrt of the leaves of the sugar cane, the stings of insects, 
and the bites of chigoes and other vermin, insignificant in them- 
selves, may with neglect, come to produce ulcers affecting life 
and limb. Not merely medical advice is necessary in such cases, 
but medical superintendence, if not discipline, and this was not 
r^ularly obtainable on sugar estates in the early days of immi- 
gration. Novel food, and sometimes a deficiency of it, continued 
further to reduce the standard of health ; next, the immigrant 
Coolies were not hardy men accustomed to agriculture, but 
townsmen, the poorest, naturally, and least well to do of the 
population of the great cities of India ; consequently unaccus- 
tomed to field labour, and many of them sickly, puny, and 
incapable. Next, the proportion of the sexes was two to one in 
favour of the male, and this circumstance was unfavourable to 
family life, fostered unsettled habits, and tended to lower the 
standard of morality, and consequently of health. The women, 
moreover, were for the most part itidividuals got together to 
supply the statutory quota : not the natural partners of the men 
who volunteered to emigrate. Few married men cared to come, 
and there is among the Coolie population in India no class of 
respectable single women. Tlie proportion of females was accord- 
ingly made up " in the bazaars,'' and the results were, few children 
and many diseases. Of misconduct among people so situated it 
is not worth while to speak ; no doubt the standard of reliance 
and self control was lower among them than among the average 
of their fellow countrymen. The Madras people in particular 
suffered from these causes to a degree which created a prejudice 
against them in the Colony. The same thing had been said^ 
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tinder like circumstances^ of the Portuguese. • A greater or leas 
degree of care in the recruiting would, in all probability, have 
accounted for the diflFerence. 



100. But, besides these causes, the Planters complained that in 
KeceflsitT ^o^ the absence of a special indenture or contract, lasting longer than 
^ ^ ' the statutory hiring of one month, they had no hold on Immi- 
grants allotted to them ; were consequently unable to supervise 
the tedious process of acclimatization, and were powerless to 
lessen the existing mortality. Immigrants, it was said, are 
naturally sanguine. Their disappointment at finding their 
situation less advantageous than they had pictured to themselves 
led to their leaving their allotted masters so soon as the first 
monthly hiring expired. As yet inexperienced in the country, 
unbroken to the labour, and unacclimatized, they took helplessly 
to a wandering life, and succumbed to the hardships of it without 
care and without pity. The same causes operated to perhaps a 
greater extent in Trinidad, whence the Governor, Lord Harris^ 
wrote on 21st February, 1848, that *' scarcely a week passes but 
'^ reports are sent in from different parts of the Colony of the 
*' skeletons of Coolies being found in the woods and cane pieces.^' 

Ord.4of 1847. The experience thus gained led to an Ordinance, providing medi- 
cal attendance fur immigrants, and confirming the institution of 
Estates^ Hospitals by Law. Immigrants not bound to labour for 
at least six months were to work out the cost of medicine and 

QnLSof 1848. sustenance when well. In 1848 a further step was taken, and 
the Home Government consented to allow the indenture for 
three years certain of all immigrants thereafter introduced under 
this Ordinance. But before this Act could come into operation 
the Immigration from Icdia was stopped. No new Indian immi- 
grants were introduced into the Colony between the years 1848 
and 1851. To explain this we must recur to the pecuniary side 
of the question. 

101. The vote of £75,000 in 1844 from the Colonial revenues 
Immigration to provide for the expenses of immigration, was intended as a 
Loan of 1845. temporary measure, waiting the confirmation of certain Immi- 
Ord. 4of 1844. g''ation Loau Ordinances, which were passed along with the other 
8rd!i6of 1844' I°^"^igration Acts cf the year. These, however, were all dis- 
allowed by the Home Government; not as objecting to the 
principle of such a loan, but because of words in the preamble, 
which were held to be an encroachment on the Royal prerogative. 
This matter being rectified, the Immigration loan of j£500,000 
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was finally assented to, and Immigration Loan Commissioners Ord. 2 of 1846. 

• X J -.1 . • X er i. i. OTd.l0ofl846. 

were appointed, with power to raise money at 5 per cent., not Wanant^ lotii 
exceeding £100,000 in any one year, on the security of the ^^•^®^' 
Greneral Bevenues of the Colony. A Sinking Fund was established 
and the Taxes on agricultural produce, then leviable, were 
declared permanent^ and especially set apart to meet the interest 
and redemption charges of the debt. The credit of the Colony 
declining with the increasing diflSiculties of the planters, amend- a^.^ ^g^* 
ing Acts became necessary to authorise a higher rate of interest and 8 of 1847. 
and the sale of bonds below par. 



102. Whatever modification time mav have produced in the Catastrophe of 
views with which the English Commercial Legislation of 1845- interest. 
1846, is regarded in the West Indies, no man can deny that it, 
at least, brought to a crisis the ruin long pending over many 
heads, and aggravated the distress which had overtaken the sugar 
cultivators, ever since the freedmen began to use their freedom 
to demand higher wages and to withdraw themselves wholly or 
in part from field labour. It is unnecessary to the purpose of 
this sketch to indulge in the 'vanity of apportioning blame. It 
is matter of history that the ex-slaveholders, converted against 
their will into employers, failed to retain the continuous service 
of their late slaves ; that disasters came far too rapidly for them 
to adapt themselves to the circumstances of a free labour market ; 
and that the Negroes, after exacting a higher rate of wages in 
1842^ from the necessities of their employers, than they could 
really pay, continued during some years to accumulate wealth 
by way of wages out of the sugar cultivation, while the capital 
which supported it was fast draining away. The Planters now 
paid dearly for the persistence they had shown in standing out 
against the conditions on which immigration might have been 
obtained ; in clinging so long to the vain hope of an African 
Immigration, and in initiating their system of premiums on 
importation, both with Portuguese and Indians, without sufficient 
preparation, and on too vast a scale. They were unfortunate, 
too, in choosing the old battle field of the Civil List on which 
to fulminate their protest against the policy of the Mother Coun- 
try ; and still more so in the traditional device they resorted to, 
of stopping the supplies by way of coercing the Governor and 
Colonial Office. The consequent loss to the Revenue was enor- 
mous, and in the general collapse of all financial and governmental 
arrangements the Immigration from India ceased entirely for 
three yean. 
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103. In return for an expenditure amounting^ as we shall 
iaunimati show hereafter^ to iC378^830 bs., there was now in the Colony 
qSwj* ft hodj of 7^000 African Immigrants^ by this time mostly indepen- 
dent and not contributiog greatly to the supply of field labour ; 
another of 8^600 Indians^ by whom at this time the greater part 
of the Sugar crop was made ; and another of 8^000 Portuguese^ 
now fast withdrawing from the Estates^ but in so doing supply- 
ing^ as retail shopkeepers and hawkers^ an element much needed 
by the community. But all this was inadequate to fill the gap^ 
and the break up of the old proprietary ensued. A great portion 
of the Sugar Estates came into the market during the crisis ; and 
though purchasers were scarce the majority changed owners. 

104. It is a singular fact^ well worthy the notice of Economists^ 

■Sbofre^Ttl. ^^^^ ^^^* ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ proprietary^ and the consequent transmuta- 
tion of colonial agriculture into a business entirely com- 
mercial and speculative; by the loss of the traditional 
sentiment which attached to old family estates^ was con- 
temporaneous with the first signs of recuperative energy in 
the sugar industry. Mr. Kelly dates in 1848 the first pause in its 
downward career^ and in 1861^ the two dates just covering the 
transition period in question^ the first symptoms of its revival. 

106. One cause of this revival was the timely and judicious 
Fliritamentary assistance at this time voted by Parliament to the West India 
Under the TOO- interest. Of the sums permitted to be raised under Parliamentary 
iSaS^not^ia, guft^fti^tee^ £850^000 was the share apportioned to British Guiana^ 
Of 100» and it was decided by the Colonial Oovemment to expend £50^000 

' of this upon a Railway and the rest in reviving the East Indian 

Immigration. 

106. An interesting record of the Colonial history is the report 
GoHimat published at the close of 1849 by a Commission appointed to ex- 
S!S^B^* ^^* amine into the state and prospects of the Colony^ and to decide on 
the best means of spending the Parliamentary Loan. The Com- 
missioners took perhaps an unduly desponding view of troubles in 
which they had individually borne great part. They certainly 
ignored the comparatively thriving condition of the great bulk of 
the peasantry ; and by taking count of all the abandonments of 
Estates since the Dutch epochs as well during slavery times as 
afterwards ; by erecting squatting into a ''vicious practice,*' free- 
hold tenure into a ''crying evil/' and the "not contributing to raise 
the staple of the Colony^' into an offence against patriotism^ if not 
against morals ; they succeeded in produdng a picture of demo* 
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Iralisation and rain which has happily been belied by subsequent 
events. But it must be recorded on the side of the planters^ 
that the best interests of the Colony were now bound up with 
the cultiyation of sugar ; that the prospect of making sugar 
cultivators out of the black population, whether by the metairie or 
any other system^ had vanished^ and that from this time forward 
the remedy of immigration^ the one chance that remained^ was 
on and pursued with rare tenacity and vigour. 
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107. Even before the Commissioners of 1850 had presented Anatio Immi 
their Report^ two Ordinances were passed by which the Loan was upon Ha pro* 
appropriated*and the interest secured upon certain Import Duties. ^^ isS!*^* 
The principle of raising Import Duties upon Articles of common 
consumption^ for the sake of defraying among other things ftie 
expenses of Immigration^ had been first conceded by Lord Stanley 
with respect to the Tax Ordinance of 1842 : — '' Whatever may Lord Stanley 
bethought/'' he says "of the ultimate prospects of the planters, LightyiaSi' 
there can be no question that they are at present suffering October, IMS 
severely from the high price and scarcity of labour^ and that 
•' every possible relief ought to be afforded to their cultivation ; 
'^ and, on the other hand, there can be as little doubt that the 
" great body of the consumers are well able to pay the taxes on 
'' imports/' It may be assumed that the application of Customs 
Revenue, derived from articles of common use, to a purpose 
which directly benefits only one section of the community, and 
that the wealthiest and most powerful, and, moreover, which, in 
fact, absorbs all the representative element in the Oovernmont, 
is only to be justified by a full demonstration of greater benefit 
derived indirectly by the other classes and sections from such 
expenditure, than could reasonably be expected from giving isiy 
more popular direction to the money. 

lOff. The quinquennial increase in the number of Indian Im- ImmignUaon 
migrants arriving during each of the four periods, 1851 — 1855, 
1856—1860, 1861—1865, and 1866—1870, is represented by the 
figures 9,000, 14,000, 18,000, and 21,000. The days are gone 
by when the system was overtaxed by an immigration of a few 
thousand more than usual to the extent of producing a ten 
per cent, mortality. There are no signs as yet of its breaking 
down under the increase, and there are now resources to fall 
back upon if the death-rate is found to be increasing. In 1853, 
besides the Indians, 647 Chinese were added ; and in the seven 
years 1859—1866 about 12,000 more. This Chinese contingent 
has beea fisnnd moat usef ol^ and great regret^ia expressed a( the 
VOL. IV« «^ 
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termination put to it in February, 1867^ by the Chinese GoTernment 
insisting on a back passage which it was not found remunerative 
to concede. The Chiuese have proved^ in the hands of those 
eniployers who took pains to study their temperament^ valuable 
aa .field labourers^ and unmatched as artisans ; and the success 
witl^ which the finer processes of sugar making by the Vacuum 
pan method have been conducted in Guiana is in some measure 
attributable to their neat-handed industrv. Ten thousand Bar- 
badians and Creoles of the other Islands^ 12^000 Portuguese^ the 
bulk of them from Madeira ; with a contingent from the Cape de 
Verde Islands^ and 2^500 Africans^ have been imported under 
the stimulus of the premium system ; and in the result the rural 
labouring population of the Colony, which in 1850 was computed 
by Governor Barklj^s Commission at 82,000,* had received from 
time to time augmentations which in all considerably exceed that 
number. The actual numbers f of the rural labouring population of 
the Colony cannot well be ascertained until the result of this year's 
census is known. That of 1861, would seem to imply that it 
was not less than 100,000. 



S. V. — Review of Immigration. {Financial.) 

109. We have seen that a loan had been contemplated from 
1841-1840. the first, to defray the expenses of Immigration ; yet from 



* KoTl.— Thai in 1840 there were :~ 



Not rending on Estates, and contxibuting little or notliing 

to their onltiTation... ... ... ••• 42,7&3 

BxsiDiNG ON Estates. 
Creoles ..• ... ••• ••• iSjWJr 

Immioeants. 

Alricuis ... ... ... ••• ••• 6,820 

Fortogoese ... ... ... ••• ••• 5»?^ 

Indians ... ... ... • • 8,410 

82,180 

t Kon.«*Introdnced since :— 

Indians, 1851-1870 ... ... ... ••• ^»??§ 

Chinese, 18aS-1866 ... ... ... .. 12.628 

Barbadans (abont) ... ... ... ••• l^*^ 

Forlngaese (about) ... ... ..• ••• 12,000 

Africans (about) ... ... ... ...^2£j^ 

102,466 

Subtract returned :— 

Indians ... ... ... ... 7,000 

Barbadiaaa ... ... ... ... *»000 ,^^,^. 

■ 10,000 ' 

'■ i . 
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▼nrioan causes^ it was not iil! 1843 that a loan of £100,000 

was rai^^ed^ at 5 per cent., upon the credit of the Colonial 

Revenue. This produced £90,003; an advance, for 15 yeara^ of 

£70,000 more at 4 per cent, was made^ in the years 1848 and 

1819 from the Imperial Treasury. A Return of the Cost of 

Immigration to the Colony in the years 1841-1848 is given iu 

the Report in the Honse of Commons' Committee of 18th Majr 

1849 : The mm total amounts to £360,685 Us. Id., of which 

about £137,000 was borrowed money. In 1849 was expenddl 

about £18,000 more of the money raised by Loan, in payment 

of back Bills ; making in all, up to the close of 1849 y^ ^^^^ ^^ 

£1SS,182 7s. Z^d. of borrowed money; and £228,697 17*. 9^^. Appwtet.X. 

contributed from the general revenue. ' 

110. For the period 1850-1862, that is to say from just before JBto-ises. 
the revival of Immigration to the establishment of the Immi- ^W"" "' *• 
gration Fund, we have extracted from the Financial Statementir 
annually laid before the Combined Court a tolerably complete 

analysis of the Expense:! of Immigration year by year and of its 
cost to the Colony. It appears that the charges of Loans by 
way of Capital and Interest defrayed during that period^ amount 
to $1,567,913 44. The Annual Expenses have averaged 
$198,365 16 per annum, in addition to the charge of loans, and 
the nett cost to the Colony, after deducting receipts from Planters 
and Immigrants, has amounted to $2,536,374 68, or an average 
of $195,105 76 per annum. 

111. For the subsequent period, 1863 to 1869, we have made I8hhl8a0. 
some extracts from the separate accounts of the Immigration 5S B?^?*** 
Fund. The method in which Immigration is now paid for is as AroendixF.3. 
follows : An aggregate total is formed by adding the expenses of 
Adioainistration, that is of the Immigration office in the Colony and 

the Agencies abroad ; of recruiting, with advances for transport 
and maintenance of the Emigrants up to the time of embarka- 
tion ; of passage money ; of medic&l care and sustenance at sea ; 
the cost of return passages, claimed by those who have been ten 
years in the Colony ; and a sum representing the amount of 
bounties paid by planters to immigrants entitled to such back 
passages, if they are willing to postpone their return and enter 
upon another five years term of service ; this last item is merely 
credited to the expense side of the account and debited per contra 
so a3 to swell the total on each side. One-third of this total, 
thaf Is, one- third of the expenses of immigration proper, plus 
pne-third of this last paper item, is defrayed out of the general 

92 
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revetme ; another sum, consisting of the duties levied on Estates' 
supplies^ has hitherto been handed over by the Colony to the fund 
and considered as a part of the Planters' contribution ; the rest is 
paid by them in the form of a contract duty on allotments^ which 
was at first fixed at $50 for Indians and $80 for Chinese, and 
intended originally to coyer the cost in each case of the passage 
money. To this is added certain special duties on rc-indentures^ 
which have varied from time to time, and in fact have been levied 
in most years of late^ to cover deficiences on the Planters' side of 
the account, as it was found to be falling into arrear ; and which 
have^ since last year, become a permanent feature in the account. 
There is also an insignificant sum levied from Coolies, by way 
of fees for replacing lost certificates, and for the registration of 
marriages. Lastly, there is the per contra entry of bounty money 
paid by planters to Immigrants above noticed, which is entered 
merely as a matter of account, but with the result of increasing 
considerably the amount of the Colonial Subsidy. 



112. The history of this item appears to be that it was desired 
tamofBoonhr to increase the Colonial contribution somewhat above the one- 

ntflMd on Dota 

idet of the^ third it had been fixed at, without altering the rule which 6xed it. 

^^^°^ It is defended on the ground that but for the inducement offered 

by the Employer to the time-ex [ured Immigrant to re-indenture^ 
he would be then and there taking his return passage, at the ex- 
pense of the fuTid, while another immigrant would have to be iu« 
troduced in his place, to the cost of whose introduction the Colony 
must contribute.But of course the right to a return passage is 
not extinguished but only deferred by the re-indenture ; the man 
by re-indenturing shews that he was not likely to claim it at the 
time ; the planter gains largely by having his services, now that 
he has been trained and acclimatized, instead of those of the 
imaginary new comer who might be introduced in his place; and 
moreover the number of immigrants introduced in each year is 
regulated by quite other considerations than by the number who 
return. These argnments were urged upon the Duke of New- 
castle by Sir Francis Hincks, shortly after his arrival in the 
Colony. The original arrangement by which two-thirds of the 
expenses of Immigration were to be defrayed by the Planters 
and one-third by the Colony, first established in 1860, seemed to 
him, to have been violated by the arrangement in question ; but 
the Duke of Newcastle, following the opinion of Sir Philip 
Wodehouse, preferred to consider that the sum paid as bounties 
to Immigrants entitled to a back passage was properly a part* o( 
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ike cost of Immigration. He says^ '' This transaction is in fact Dnke ol Ke? 
^ eqaivalent to a cheap form of Immigration^ sincCj at the vemor thh^^i 
*' expanse of $50, or thereabouts, it relieves the Colony from Sj'a^i^ 
" the doable expense of sending an immigrant to India and bringing 1868* 
'* another to replace him/' The present Auditor General appears 
to agree with the argument of Governor Hiucks, that in no 
ease does this payment effect a commutation of a return passage, 
and, that, in the large isajority of cases, it does not even cause 
a poitpontmeot of the return passage* The arrangement was 
perhaps sanctioned by the Duke of Newcastle as a compromise 
between strict accuracy in matters of account and the then 
•xibting, much more extensive, anomaly by which all bounties 
on re-indentnre had been carried in a similar manner to the 
Immigration Fund. This, as he truly says, was a ''very 
'* qnestionable arrangement, under which advances are made to 
^' the Planter from the Public Revenue, simply for his private 
^' advantage and of which the only result is to place an Indian 
^' under indenture who would otherwise be unindentured/' It 
appears to us, that this argument applies, if not so plainly, yet 
rirtuaUy, to the other bounties, as well, and that if it be desired 
that the Colony should pay more than the contribution of one- 
third of the unquestionable expense of Innmigration, it would 
be well that it should be done by direct vote^ rather than 
through an ingenious arrangement of the accounts. The sum Appendix QJ 
in question was in 1863 only $30^675 ; of which the share paid ''^' 
by the Colony would be $10,225, but in 1869 it had reached 
$77,900, of which the Colonial share is $25,966 66, and the total 
amount thus paid for the seven years amounts to no less than 
$106,774 99. Since writing the above we have received the 
account of the same item for 1870 ; by which it appears now to 
have reached $96,425, of which ona-third i;i $32,142, and it will 
no doubt continue to increase. 



118. Of the PlantfTs' contribution about $40,000 has of late pijQ^f,^^ 
been obtained by impoit dutits on estates supplies, but this item ^^'^>ta(n«. 
has been now diverted from tnelmiLi^^rntion Fund, in considera- SappUet. 
tion of an augmentation in the Pulice Force, which was consider- ^^**^ 
ed to be called for by the recent threatenings of disturbance on 
the Estates. This was without doubt a voluntary appropriation 
of money, hitherto devoted to meet the direct expenses of Immi- 
gration, to a purpose with which Immigration has nothing to do, 
•xcept by way of increasing the number of the disorderly popula- 
tion ; and, ainoe the amouQt so transferred has had to be made up 
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by an increased tax on reindentures^ there has been a concession 
by the planters employing Icnmigran s in favor of the public 
generally. We repjret however that the duties on Estates^ Supplies 
have ceased to be devoted to the Immigration Fund. They con-, 
stituted a convenient means fur taxing the Planters^ whether em- 
ploying indentured labourers ornot^ for the support of a system 
which is for the advantage of them all. They were better, econo- 
mically speakings than an export duty on sugar. They afforded 
moreover one additional resource to a financier trying to fill up 
a deficit in the Immigration Fund^ such as must row be grappled 
with by direct taxation alone. As the tariff of the Import 
Duties clears itself^ in accordance with economical principles, 
it is likely that these duties will not be the last to succumb before 
ndh G. 1. ^^® advance of Free Trade. In fact one of them^ the duty on 
'' Temper Lime/' is gone already ; and thus the concession lately 
flf.ade may come to be imperceptibly revoked^ and a good financial 
expedient will have been gratuitously sacrificed. These duties it 
must be remembered were not imposed for the sake of increasing 
the Revenue^ still less for purposes of protection ; but merely as 
a device for distributing a special charge among those upon whom 
it was especially incumbent to contribute it. 

114. Outside the limits of the Immigration Fond there are a 
mmol few small items of expenditure which can be identified as part 
SSdout of ^^ ^^^ gross cost of Immigration to the Colony, such as the salary 
^md. and travelling expenses of the Medical Inspector of Estates' Hospi- 

tals, certain repairs of the Immigration Office, and the recent ex- 
penditure in District Gaols, devoted to carrying out anew experi- 
ment in the enforcement of the Immigrant Labour Law. The ac- 
mdizs. cumulation of these items since 1859 now amounts to $65,985 31. 

115. The true nett cost to the colony of Immigration, direct or 
indirect, is nearly as impossible to estimate as is the real pecuni- 
ary value of the advantages conferred upon it. The increased 
expenses of Public Institutions, whether Prisons, Hospitals, or 
Alms' Houses, of the salaries of Magistrates and many other 
officials, and of the cost of Police and administration generally, 
would have of course to be taken into account; and against this 
must be set off the increase in Import Duties which is due to the 
consumption of taxable articles by the Immigrants. Calculations 
of this kind, unless made by practical statisticians with much 
leisure and great oj^portunities, are too illusory for any practical 
purpo'^e. The conclusion remains that if the Planters have not. 
been the only class to profit by Immigration, the general public 
baa at all events paid a very large share of the expense. 
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S. VI. — The Immigration Office, 

116. The first appointment of an Immigration Agent was in pintajipoi 
1838, when Mr. Wolseley, afterward* Government Secretary, "a«*t* 
was nominated to the office in pursuance of Resolutions in favour 

of a general scheme of Immigration adopted by the Couit of 
Policy. The Office appears credited in the Estimates for 1839j 
with a sum of $1,400, charged on the revenues of Demerara, 
and one of $700, on those of Berbice, increased respectively to 
$1,440, and $720 in the ensuing year. 

117. By the Ordinance of 1841, provision was made for »^5**^ -^ 
''Agent General for Emigration/' at a salary of £500=82,400 8.2,8,4. 
(dollars) per aunum. The duties of the Agent General upon 

the arrival of a ship and of the resident Agents at the ports of 
embarkation, were laid down and defined. They chiefly consi^ited 
of inspections to ascertain whether certain llules and Regula- 
tions,, embodied in the Act for the conduct of the voyage, had 
been observed ; and the Agent General was authorised to make 
examinations on oath, and to act as a Stipendiary Magistrate, 
in the exercise of his lawful jurisdiction. This jurisdiction, 
however, was not clearly defined, and the powers do not appear 
to have been exercised. He was also charged with the duty of 
providing food and lodging for the immigrants on arrival, until 
the means of earning their own subsistence could be procured 
for them. By the Ordinance of 1843, the first draft of which No. 7 of 1 
was forwarded from England, the Agent (general was called on "' 
to prepare once in evtry quarter, or oftener as the Governor 
should appoint, a statement of the average rate of wages, and of 
the adrantages generally afforded by employers in the Colony, 
for transmission to all places which were Ports of Government 
Emigration, and to all the ** Collecting Agents'' of the Colony. 
All applications for Immigrants by employers were to be made 
to the Agent General or a Sub-Agent, and were to contain full 
descriptions of the nature of the labour to be performed, the 
rate of wages, other advantages, such as medical attendance, 
and all other particulars ; and the Agent General was bound to 
keep a Begistry of all such applications in his office. He was to 
communicate the particulars of these applications to immigrants 
on their arrival, and to furnish them with all such information as 
to places, rates of wages, and expenses of living, as might best 
enable them to choose their location, freely, and to their own 
belt •d?aata|;«. He waa aUo ordered to kee^ a B.e(iitQr oC 
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Immigrants introduced^ stating their name% ages, and descrip- 
tions^ the ship by which they arriyed^ with the time of arrival 
and port of embarkation^ and the name and residence of their 
first employer. This Regis er now bt^can.e of great importance, 
in consequence of the provision for return passage, fir6t intro- 
duced into this Ordinance. 

118. One or more Sub- Agents of Immigration might be ap- 
TbeSiib- pointed by the Governor, with salaries not exceeding j£200 per 
^^**^ annum, to be under the control of the Agent-General ; and 

their remuneration was made to depend upon liis representation 
to the Governor of the tjcrvicres which they pei formed. By the 
Ordioanc* of 1848, the salary of a Sub- Agoht was further limited 
to iElOO. This, as we have seen, was the time when the re- 
OicU 8 of 1848. iovrcts of the planting interest reached their lowest ebb. . 

119. In 1850, a considerable amount of detail was introduced 
Qrd.80Q!l860, into the law as to the duties of the Immigration Agent-General. 

A system of separate Registers for Immigrants of the various 
races was established, and half-yearly returns of Indentures, Births 
and Deaths, were first required from employers. It was no longer 
specified that applications for allotments should set forth the 
average rate of wages which might be earned upon the planta- 
tions ; but a certificate from the Special Justice of the District 
was required, to the efiect that comfortable and sufficient accom- 
modation and Medical attendance according to Law had been 
provided, as a conditio i of allotment. It was enacted that every 
Special Justice of the Peace should certify to the Agent General 
the names and descriptions of Immigrants who had not paid 
their " monthly sums,'' and should issue his warrant to any 
constable to enforce payment. 

120. These monthly sums were a tax upon wages, enforced 
Kontiilj iiiiaB. upon those Immigrants who had completed 8 years of their 5 

years' industrial residence, and who then availed themselves of 
their right to remain free and declined to reindenture for the 4th 
and 5th years. 

121. There were also regulations to enforce payment of annual 
^u^pntioii Duties by employers, and there was, for the first time, a clause 
vt0tEft«tob enacted that it should be lawful for the Agent General to enter 

into every plantation to inspect the state and condition of the 
immigrants^ and enquire into the mutual complaints of immigrants 
wd ODflciycan. A. fino not esoeeding tntj^tigjat doUais waa 
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imposed upon every person who should obstruct him in the dis- 
charge of this duty. 

122. In 1862. a large addition was made to the 8ta£P of this Ord.20ofi86: 
Office for the purpose of making a serious attempt to collect the 1862; •mmdi' 
monthly sums due from immigrants. As many as 12 Sub-jg^^^*^^ 
Agents or Collectors were employed at salaries of and under 

£200 each for this purpose ; but, as will be seen hereafter, the 
attempt proved a complete failure. 

123. The Ordinance of 1853, which was disallowed by the Ord. 8 of 186 
Duke of Newcastle on account of the objectionable nature of its 
reindenturing clauses, provided for t\io Sub- Agents of Immi- 
gration ; one to act in Georgetown with a salary of $960, and the 

other in New-Amsterdam with a salary of $480. It was pro- 
posed that lists of the allotments made should be published year 
by year ; and that the employers should deliver their half-yearly 
returns, including a return of desertions, to the Special Justices 
of the Peace, whose duty it should be to compare them with the 
returns transmitted to them by the Agent-General, and to forward 
them afterwards to the Immigration Office. 

124. In the Consolidated Ordinance of 1854, the salary of the Ord. 7 of 186 
Immigration Agent-General was raised from $2,400 to $8,360;**^* 

and the clauses in the disallowed Act 8, of 1853^ with regard to 
Sub-Agents, were retained. Nothing was said now of assisting 
an Immigrant to choose his location to his own best advantage; 
but if OB arrival an Immigrant was found not to be un- 
d«r a written contract, and not to desire to exercise 
any preference, he was to be allotted, as circumstances 
would admit, to any plantation from which an applica* 
tion for Immigrants had been made. Husbands were not 
to be separated from wives, nor children under 15 from their 
natural protectors, and no immigrant was to be allotted to an 
employer whose payments in respect to previous allotments were 
in arrear. Contracts of Indenture were to be made out in tripli- 
cate ; a copy to be delivered to the immigrant, the employer, and 
the Special Justice of the Peace of the District, respectively. The 
half-yearly returns were still to be sent to the Immigration Office, 
and to be used in making up the Register of Immigrants. 
Returns were required from the Special Justices of the Peace of 
the imprisonments of Immigrants, and a separate book was to be 
kept in the office, in which these imprisonments, and tha^ deser- 
tions, taken from the half-yearly returns, were to be entered, 

TOL. IV. I 
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Mioof 84.46. Certificates of Indastrial residence were to be refused to immi* 
grants whose names appeared upon this separate book^ until thej 
had completed a farther term by way of extension for the time 
spent in prison, or as deserters, away from the estate. 

125. In 1856, Ordinance 25, the half-yearly visits of the 
)rd.SSQ!1866. Agent-General were first instituted. One month's notice was 

to be given to the Managers of Estates visited, -who were there- 
upon bound to produce before the Agent every Immigrant whose 
indenture would expire within six months of the visit ; and, 
farther, to give notice to all the indentured Immigrants that the 
Agent-Oeneral was coming, by announcing it for three days in 
succession at the calling over of the Muster Roll. A Manager 
failing to give information of the expected visit to his people was 
made liable to a penalty of $24, and power was given to the 
Governor to allow the Immigrant to transfer or commute his 
service, notwithstanding that he might not havejgiven the proper 
wStice to the Agent-General. This part of the system appears to 
have CQxme fully into operation in 1856, when a charge of $1,180 
94 was-^ade for the travelling expenses of the Agent-General 
and Interpreters. 

126. For the next two years the sum was $1,639 96 and 

^iwrf'tlie ^1>®3^ ^^ ^ ^^^^^ which it appears to have been turned into a fixed 
imniigzmticm allowance of $1,640. 

Aftat.G«iuza]. 

127. An addition was made to the prescribed duty under this 

oS?^rf?flfifi" ®®^^^^ ^^ 1860. The Immigration Agent was to call upon the 
i.M. Immigrants whose Indentures were within six months of their ex- 

piration, to state whether they wished to reindenture on the same 
estate, or to change their employer, or to commute their senrice out 
and out. The competition among employers for acclimatized and 
skilled labourers now began to make itself felt in the number of 
transferences of service which the office had to superintend. A 
complicated system of payments and repayments was necessary, 
and much extra liifficulty was experienced, owing to the policy 
adopted by the office in endeavouring to check these transfers ; by 
which it was permitted to any immigrant to retract his intention of 
effecting a transfer, although he had previously obtained the consent 
of his new employer, at any time before the new Indenture of 
service could be actually signed by the new employer in person. 
This led to reindentures and '' re-reindentures'^ innumerable ; and 
at last the situation became one of intolerable perplexity. Mana* 
• •• gersj^not inclined to quarrel openly with each other^ quarrelled 
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with tbe Immigration Agents^ who were, in this matter^ merely 
ministers of their own pleasure ; and the Agent-General assures 
OS that the demoralisation among the planters^ and (as we should 
hardly have expected) among the Immigrants^ was so great, that 
it became absolutely necessary to put a stop to commutations 
altogether. It seems hard to call that demoralisation in the 
labourers which was after all merely a taking of their labour to 
the best market. 

126. The present Agent General of Immigration^ Mr. Crosby^ TheOfflosol 
was appointed to that office in 1858 ; haying previously ^^^^gSr 
been a Stipendiary Magistrate in the Colony. The powers and Si ^q^^*?|L^ 
duties of the po8t were at that time not fully defined by Law. MjpaintiiMiif, 
The Agent-General had the right of going upon the Estates to ^spT^' 
inspect the condition of the immigrants^ and the penalty for ob- n Utt. 
atructing him in the process of inspection enabled him to make 
it thorough. Mr. Crosby visited the Estates twice a year 
in person^ and took cognizance of complaints^ which of course 
were in general those of Immigrants rather than of employers. 
The general right which existed in the Colony for any one to 
prefer an information on behalf of another in the Magistrates' 
Oourts, became in his case a duty^ to be exercised at his discre- 
tion^ in his undefined Capacity of Protector of Immigrants. He Q* Ul^« 
says '' I had in e£Pect almost the entire control of the Immigra- 
'' tion Department, that is to say, I exercised under all circum- 
'' stances my own discretion, subject of course to the approbation 
'' or disapprobation of the Govc^rnor. If a difficulty arose, I con- 
'' suited him, and if occasionally his acquiescence and authority 
'' was necessary under the Act, I applied to him ; but otherwise 
'' I was completely at the head of an important Department.'^ The Q* 1171* 
salaryof this office was $3,360, with $1,640 travelling expenses, and 
a house^ and the emoluments were computed at jE1,200 a year. 

139. There were still two Sub-Agents : one residedt in Berbice Mb-AMisb 
who had a small allowance for travelling expenses in addition to Q*^^* 
his salary of $480 : but they were, in fact, merely th^Olerks of 
the Office, and the name of Sub-Agent seems to have been 
given solely that they might supply the Agent-GeneraPs place in 
the drudgery of signing and witnessing documents. The present 
Acting Immigration Agent and Senior Sub- Agent, was appointed 
Acting Sub-Agent the vear before Mr. Crosby became Agent- 
General and was confirmed, on his recommendation, in January, 
1859. He was, therefore, just at first, occasionally consulted by Mr. Chdlfi- 
ttie then Go?ernor upon matters of detail ; aa having had rather ^^y^^^^^ 

X2 
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larger experience than the Agent-Oeneral ; but we cannot dis- 
COTer that his position was ever intended to be a confidential one 
towards the Governor^ or other than subordinate to the Head of 
Mr. Gslla- ~^^^ Office. His salary was at this time $960 : which he was 
I^^JI^ allowed to supplement by charging a small fee for making 

Sd. 7 of I860, out Indentures at the rate of Is. (one shiUing) for every inden* 
'' * ture in triplicate ; amounting to from <8500 to $600 more. The 

work^ about this period^ began to be done in the^ Department by 
the Clerks ; so that this payment ceased to have the character 
of a fee for special services^ and became a constantly increasing 
addition to the Sub-Agent's salary. Afterwards, the labour of 
drafting Indentures was reduced; and it was ordered that one- 
third of these fees should be in future paid into the Immigration 
Conraqxmd. Fund. The inconvenience of the arrangement is obvious j and 
gjjj^l^^jj^ the irregularity bore fruit afterwards in disagreements between 
amoiur^Le the Agent-Oeneral and his subordinates upon money matters^ 
the Oonzt of which were injurious to the public service, and ought never to 
oi^^of^ have had an opportunity of arising. In the sequel^ the changes 
S^^^i found necessary in the arrangement of the Office work bore hardly 
Korember'Sy upon the Senior Sub -Agent : since they practically entailed upon 
T^* him a diminution of the emolument he had derived from this 

source^ which was not entirely made up to him in other respects. 

180. The first subject to which Mr. Orosby's attention was 
B«form ol directed was the condition of tlie Hospitals and Dwellings on 
Hospital fji. the Estates. The Act of 1847^ regulating the Hospitals and 
Hr.'Oxosby* Medical attendance to be provided for immigrant labourers^ with 
Qrd^^of 1847. ^^^ Board of Visitors consisting of the Stipendiary and two Ordi- 
nary Justices belonging to the District^ had proved a failure. 

131. New Regulations were now provided of a more stringent 

Appointment character ; and an important addition was made to the Immigra- 

2j^^^^ tion staflT by the appointment of a Medical Inspector of Estates^ 

Sttatei' Hot- Hospitals^ responsible only to the Government : whose duty it 

&d.l7of 1869. was to visit every estate once in six months ; to give directions in 

the form of an entry in the Hospital Register^ for the supply or 

remedying of omissions and violations of any of the provisions 

of the Ordinance ; and to report fully to the Governor, for the 

information of the Court of Policy, the result of each inspection. 

It was intended that efficiency in this inspection, although at 

the expense of some confusion in the general arrangements of the 

office, should be secured by the independent position given to the 

Inspector. There was no provision for the transmission of hit 

Reports to the lonmigratiou O^fiSce : and^ although the personal 
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bftrmonr betweea him and the Agent-Oeneral has never been dit- ^* ^'^^^ . 
tnrbed^ yet we cannot but observe that a certain loss of efficiency Mr. crotbr. 
has reisnlted frdm setting two independent officials to do work ^^^^^^ 
which cannot be accurately portioned out between them. Thus^ ajiiM, 
the Medical Inspector having once reported, seems to have con* sm. ssofUcf'* 
■idered that he had performed his part. It is true that he is i^^- 
autborixedj in common with the Agent-General, to sue for the uxj, oiofbj. 
penalties under this Ordinance ; but no such penalty has ever been ^' ^^^ 
sued for. He may also recommend the withdrawal of licence aVift. 
from a Hospitid, or the refusal of new Immigrants to an estate; Q^y^^* 
but when the new allotment came to be made he was not present Mr. otoAj. 
to enforce his recommendation ; and, until very recently, it does ^^ 671'. . 
not seem to have been considered the duty of the Agent-Gkneral to ^* ^'^ 
know whether such a recommendation had been made or not. ut. HufiM. 
^e business thus falling out of the hands of any special officer, ^^Z^^ ' 
was but imperfectly performed as one of the general functions of oZ? 
the Executive ; and there seems, in consequence, to have been ^ ^Lg. 
considerable laxity in applying compulsion as the last resort to n ^i* 
carry out the provisions of the law against a defaulting estate. 

182. One instance, in particular, of loss of efficiency, became ^^'^^J^^PL 
evident to us in the course of our examination. By the Con- incpeoSon. 
solidated Ordinance of 1864, the sanitary inspection of Immi- 

ITo 4 of 1M4> 

grants' Dwellings was placed under the Medical Inspector, int.i»t. 
addition to his other duties. He was not bound to make auy 
recommendations in the course of inspection, but was required to 
submit a half-yearly Report of their condition, as in the case of 
Hospitals. It seems that Dr. Shier never considered it his duty ^.^^'simai 
to do more than report on the state of repair of the Dwellings : sim. 
that the Immigration Agenis considered their primary responsi- (^nS^Mt 
bility on all matters connected with the Dwellings to be at an ^^'v^. 
end : and thus, one most important element in judging of the q^ 8Q09, sin, 
accommodation, tht question whether the rooms were overcrowded QQ?tJ}5teftsi 
or not, slipped between two stools. In April 1870, the Execu- siMtatiis. 
tive promulgated a rule that no new Immigrants should 
be allotted until Dr. Shier had reported that there ^^ f^^jJ^JJ^^^ 
houseroom for them on the estate; but there is too 
much reason to fear that the very strictness with which this 
wholesome rule has been carried out, has in the absence of pro- 
per arrangements, tended rather to the disadvantagCj both in 
quality and quantity, of the accommodation of the old immigrants. 
Of all the excellent Dwellings which we saw in process of building 
upon the Estates, by far the greater part were intended for new 
InoBigraiits ; wbereasj frequently^ we should have preferred to 
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leara that their destination was to replace the very ruinous lodg- 
ings occupied by tbe qld immigrants. 

183. The Salary of the Medical Inspector is voted^ annually^ 
MmH! tiis by the Combined Court. It has been from tbe first $4,800 
(dollars)^ and travelling expenses paid. No addition, was made 



in the remuneration of the Office when the additional duty of 
0id.i7«fi8M» inspecting the dwellings of immigrants was added to it ; and it 
M.4 ns64. •PP®*'^8, somewhat strangely^ that the imposition of this disty 
■. SI. was a surprise to the present holder of the Office. Dr. Shier 

^6»^. considers that the duty has been almost doubled, but he has 
oompsnifr. received no addition to his salary, except one hundred 
^^iSi. pounds for clerical assistance. None of the duties, of 

» ?!l. general supervision upon estates^ belonging to the Office 

Q.U86. , of Immigration Agent have been formally removed, but^ 
Sa-^^fMo. virtually, the appointment of an independent Officer specially 
Mr. Gtfiaghsr. qualified to perform certain of them, and with rank and salary 
^^ ^^ equal to that of the Agent-General, has been considered to relieve 

the Officers of that part of their duty. 

134. The duties of inspection of Hospitals, former]iy assigned 
KiigiitHiAMto to Magistrates as a Board of Visitors, were continued in 
SyfT ^Si^ thQ person of the Stipendiary Magistrate, by t£e Act 
of 1869. of 1859 : who was thereby bound to visit every quarter : 

and there is a peremptory provision that at every such visit 
Osd.l7oli860 ^^® Magistrate shall record any complaint made to him, 
•>St. and shall order the complainant and all parties concerned, 

to attend before him on the next Court day; such order 
Ifr. DflsTcvoz. ^^ be equivalent to a summons. This provision was 
Q»4B9. unfortunately a failure; the Magistrates, like the Officers 

of Immigration, considering that the duties were otherwise 

provided for, and was omitted in the Act of 1864. 

^u^PMfa^by 185. Another set of officials was by the Act of 1864 in- 
of Tuation. trusted with the duties of inspection on Estates. The Comnus- 

Mr Wax«. • t* 

^27047^ saries of Taxation, since amalgamated with the Inspectors of 
a Iim!*^*^''"* Police, were to enter and inspect the condition of the yard and 
ibr.Croiby. grpnnds about the Dwellings and Hospitals. This provision has 
^SSt been hitherto a dead letter. 

186. In 1860, it became necessary to pass au Act to regulate 
[sOrdi- Marriages among Heathen immigrants. Two Registers were to 
Xii«IX800. ^® ^^P^ ^7 ^^^ Agent-General ; the one, '^ the Register of the 
^^ Manned Heathen {mmi^raatt iutroduoed into tbe Colony/^ 
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which WEB to be made upon the arrival of each ship ; the other, 
a '' Begiiter of Marriages of the Heathen Immigrants, celebrated 
'' in the Colony^' which was to be filled up from Certificates of 
due publication by the Stipendiary Jastice of the Peace, pro- 
duced by the intending parties before the Immigration Agent 
Gteneral, who, thereupon, was authorised to declare them man and 
wife. The certificate of the Immigration Agent-General, or a 
certified extract* from these Renters, was made good evidence of 
the Marriage in a Court of Law. 



187. In 1861, the increasing magnitude of the duties to be ciiiii««t in 
performed by the Agent-General during his visits to Estates, led ^^Jk**"*** 
to a chiuge in the arrangements of the office work, by which one, ^'a^^^ 
only, of the half-yearly visits was to be undertaken by the Immi- Mr.Groibj. 
gration Agent General, and the other shared between the two Sub- * ^^*^ 
Agents, The Sub- Agency at Berbice was at the same time 
abandoned, and the Sub- Agent stationed there removed to George- 
town ; there being not sufficient local business to employ him. 
The salary of the Agent-General was now raised to $4,800 ; and Se« Mr. THn* 
the actual travelling expenses of himself and the Sab- Agents ^|^ 4. 
were paid independently. Mr. Crosby assures us that this change, ^- ^^^- 
ooupled with the arrangements made at the same time, and sub- 
sequently, with regard to the house formerly attached to the 
office, has operated to his disadvantage; a large part of the 
original travelling allowance having been equivalent to salary. 
In the next year, 1862, the regular half-yearly visits were entirely Mr. GtUas^ 
made over to the Sub- Agents ; and the visiting duties of the 
Agent-General, tbenceforvrard, limited to the holding of special 
iniMlfgations in consequence of complaints. It was most unfortu- n^xiKgl'^ 
nate that no definite arrangement was made for drfraying the 9/64. 
expenses of these extraordinary visits. If it was considered that 
the increase in the Agent-General's fixed salary was to cover 
them, we have seen that it was impossible for the Agent-General 
to understand it in that sense. From time to time a very large 
increase in the number of complaints has called for a considerable 
expenditure in these investigations, and it cannot have been 
expected that the Agent-General should defray, out of his own 
limited salary, a charge so heavy and so fluctuating. The result ^ itS^iTi 
has been, that the investigations in outlying Districts have, iiM, S248. 
almctst always, been committed to the Sub-Agents, whose travel- yide!^. 
ling expenses were provided for: which is the more to befry^J^^jg^ 
regretted, inasmuch as it has thrown the Agent-General into the tun. 
back ground as a peacemaker^ an office which (particularly in Mi^uj 
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Ho. 78>Ogl^ the case of Asiatics)^ it is important sbould be filled by a man 
m;».M, l^on- of independent authority; and^ also, because it has excluded 
AzoSL^^ Mr< Crosby from the exercise of functions for which he seems 
^Wi»J^ to have been peculiarly .fitted. In three or four instances dur- 
Kfty, 1887. ing the last six years, such investigations have been beld by 
himself in person, and have been more fruitful than others in 
suggestions for the prevention or settlement of similar com- 
plaints in future, ^at at Bel Air, in 1864, appears to us to 
be « good model of patient and impartial enquiry. 



188. The Consolidated Ordinance, No. 4 of 1864, did not 

ThaOoQtqli- tfFect much change in the Immigration Office. The list of 

u^ of 1864. S'^gis^B to be kept by the Agent-General ^as made complete, 

\^ the establishment of separate Registers of Pirths and; Deaths, 

of a Register of Immigrants sent to the Colonial Hospital for 

treatment, and of a Register of Certificates of Industrial Service. 

Returns were also required, from the keepers of Prisons and 

other, public establishments : and a general penalty of twenty 

four dollars was iibposed for n^lect to afibrd these or other 

llr. Cioiby. Returns. . We were surprised to learn from Mr. Crosby that he 

8w**^^' considered this penalty to be irrecoverable, owing to the words in 

But conmaarar the directory clause of the Act being, that '' such a person shall 

tu»s84to'90^ make out and deliver'^ thi^ half yearly and other Returns, 

^^^'^^ whereas the penalty .ii for ^* not sending them in.*' 



189. The duties of the Agent-General as Protector of Immi- 
J^ AMit* grants were in one respect laid down for the first time. He 
Movto* ^"^ ^M expressly empowered to prosecute an enquiry into any case 
-^^ of complaint that an Immigrant had not been paid theimiiges 

due to him, or. had suffered any ill-usage contrary 4d the provi- 
sions of the Ordinance ; and, also, to lay information before a 
Magistrate against the employer or any other person. The 
Magistrate is given power.. to bear, try, and determine, the offence 
or matter so charged ; but, here we are again surprised, to learn 
from Mr. Huggins, that he ddes not consider that this clause 
implies the further power to make an order to carry out his 
Ifr. Hngginf . determination. Thus, except in cases which involve offences 
0^^788. under other Ordinances, and notably, in the matter of wages, he 

considers that there is no summary remedy available under this 
clause. la this case, as in that just mentioned, there seems to 
us to have been too great fastidiousness in the construction put 
upon the Ordinance. 
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140. The penalty for hindering the Immigration Agent Gen- Penalty for o? 
eral in the discharge of his duties was now doubled and an altcrn- immigration 
ative of imprisonment added. ^*'''^^- ^«*^« 

141. We have been thus particular in descrilring the powers Subsequent 
and duties of the Immigration Agent-General, up to the passing {^^'jll.'j* "^^ ^^^ 
of the Act of 1864, because it is desirable to cast as much light 

as possible upon the subsequent history of the Office. Its pow- 
ers, although not to any great extent laid down by law, were in 
fisct very extensive. The Agent-General could not refuse an 
allotment^ but he could say that to the Governor which would 
inevitably have the same e£Pect ; and in the exercise of the 
Grovemor's last prerogative, that of removing some or all of the 
immigrants of an estate, his was the word that could set the 
power in motion and go far to secure the result he might wish 
to see carried out. Independently of the Governor, he had the 
whole administration in his hands, and he wielded the very formi- 
dable power of prosecuting for ill-usage of immigrants, which in 
itself involved a reflection upon a Manager scarcely inferior to 
a punishment. 

142. The history of Mr. Crosby's relations to Sir Francis Relations ©ftl 
Hincks was a continual diminution of his initiative, until, from A^ent^enon 
being the Head of an important State Department, he had become p^ the late 
a sort of Chief Clerk in an Office directed in its minutest details Mr. Crosby. 
by the Governor in person. ?U2,^^^^ ^"^ 

143. The first step was taken in this direction in 1861, very Power of ini 
soan after the passing of the Act, in consequence of an Appeal JSonT SSon^ 
injudiciously undertaken by Mr. Crosby from the decision of a ^^'^y- 
MagistratCj in a ease where he'had been prosecutor, in behalf of 

au immigrant, and had obtained a summary conviction, in place 
of the reference of the case to a superior tribunal, which alone, 
he considered, to meet the requirements of justice. The Gover- 
nor, upon this, forbade him, for the future, to exercise the power 
of prosecution vested in him by section 99 of the Ordinance 1 of 
1864, without previously obtaining his express permission. 

144. We are unable to say, at this distance of time, how far Consequent 
the singular course pursued on this occasion by Mr. Crosby may J,*^^^^ 
have justified a restraint upon his powers ; but it seems clear that Q. 1120. 
so long us he remained Agent-General, the Immigration Ofiico 

could not but suflFer in efficiency from a regulation which prevented 
it initiating proceedings against, say an Overseer for assault, or 
VOL. IV. K 
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a Manager for wages^ without a series of ReportSj MinuteSj 
and Correspondence^ passing between the Governor, Goyem- 
ment Secretary, and Agent-General, in which all the powers of 
the State, and all the learning of the Government legal adviser, 
had to be repeatedly invoked on the most insignificant occasions. 
We mtTst further observe that for the Governor to claim the 
initiative in deciding where a plain provision like this section is 
Sec 99 of Ord. to be acted on, amounts, virtually, to repealing the Ordinance 
altogether ; anil Huy acts of the Immigration Agent-General 
^hich would justify such a rule as a permanent arrangement, 
would almost justify his compulsory retirement from the office. 

145. This prohibition was communicated to Mr. Crosby in a 
R«t letter of letter from the Government Secretary, written by the Governor's 

the GoTemor. ■• ^i • ^ j • • •__ 

Joffdoo: orders, upon the occasion of a correspondence arising m 

Ste^d. 10 ^f^^^^c^ *o another case, in which the conduct of a Stipendiary 
of 1800. Magistrate was impugned, of which an extract is subjoined : — 

** Th^re is, however, a question of a more general nature 
Oovwmnent »' suggested by this correspondence, namely, how far it is desirable 
Immigmtion " that you should, as Immigration Agent-General, institute legal 
Nofiso^irt '^ proceedings on behalf of immigrants and conduct them in your 
Deo., 1804, ff professional character as a Barrister-at-Law. 

'^ The Governor has naturally considered this branch of the 
folSSSdby " subject ; and recognizes, to the fullest extent, the zeal you 
uLTet^tioiis '< have displayed, and the anxiety you have manifested, to dis- 
beenbypro- '^ charge your duty to the Government and to the Immigrants 
wSlw*24th " whose interests are so especially committed to its protection. 
Jan., 1806. *' His Excellency has, nevertheless, arrived at the conclusion, 

that it will be preferable, for you, in future, to submit all 

cases in which you may think official interference called for, 

" for the consideration of the Executive, by whom they will 

" be laid before the responsible legal advisers of the Crown ; and, if 

'^ they should be of opinion that the circumstances are such as 

to require it, the necessary steps will be taken to secure the. 

object you have in view, by providing for the appearance of 

'' Counsel in all cases where the circumstances may seem to 

'' require it." Mr. Crosby evidently considered this prohibition 

to apply, rather to the manner, than to the act, of conducting a 

prosecution, for, on the 3rd of February, 1866, ha again appeared 

in Court as prosecutor, in a case against two overseers for assault* 

ing a Chinese Immigrant on Plantation Wales. The case was 

dismissed ; but the overseers had previousljfr been discharged from 






it 
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the Plantation. The expenses and cost of suit to the Agent 
Oeiieral amounted to $5 94. 

146. This case was followed by another communicationj as second lett« 
follows : — ?^*!?^*^* 

Secretary it 
Agenat'Qmei 
No. 174, 8ia 

'' No. 174. '' 8rd February, 1865. ^*'^' ^^ 



€C 



Sir, — I am directed by the Governor to acquaint you that 
" his attention has been called to a statement in the newspapers, 
'' of your appearing before Mr. Stipendiary Magistrate Plummer 
'' in your official capacity, as His Excellency infers, to prosecute 
'' a complaint on behalf of an immigrant, under the provisions of 
'' Section 99 of Ordinance 4 of 1864. 



it 



It is His Excellency's opinion that it is undesirable for the 
Immigration Agent General to appear as prosecutor, except 
^ under special circumstances ; and the object of my letter No. 
" 1,800 of the 23rd December last, to which I request your 
•' reference, was to signify to you the Governor's wish, that before 
'' acting under the clause in question, you should acquaint me 
for his consideration with the grounds on which you consider 
interposition necessary. 






" Not having received any reply to that communication, His 
'' Excellency assumed you would be guided in your future pro- 
^'ceedings by the view^of the Executive; but he has reason to 
'' believe that in a similar case you brought an appeal before the 
'' Supreme Court of Review without any such previous consulta- 
tion as His Excellency had hoped you would have adopted. 



tt 






He cannot, therefore, but fear, a difference of opinion 
exists between the Executive Government and yourself, as to 
" the extent of yourpowers under the Ordinance, and he has 
'' thought it expedient to afford you this further opportunity of 
'' explaining your views upon the subject. 

" I am, Sir, 

^' Your most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) "WM. WALKER, 

'^Govt. Secretary /' 

k2 
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This letter not unnaturally produced an answer of some lengthy 
in which Mr. Crosby endeavoured to show the inconvenience of 
the method of proceeding now enjoined upon him. 

147. A third communication followed, in which the Governor 
rhkdloites. laid down more fully than before the extent to which he wished 
to be ODnsulted 4n Immigration matters ; and, in fact, assumed 
the cognizance of all matters of any importance, at the same 
time facilitating business by suggestions for the adoption of a 
less formal s>tyle in Reports and Minutes, than before : — 

'^ I bav^e received and laid before the Governor your letter of 

jk>T«nmient', '^ 11th instant, which only reached me yesterday; and lam 

Jb^Jt?5en«mi " directed by Hi# Excellency to acquaint you, that he deems it 

Jo^J^jisth f< undesirable to notice further the specific cases adverted to by 

'^ you in your letter at some length, as his object is rather to 

" secure a more satisfactory administration of the department in 

*' future than to occupy l^mself with the past. 

^^ 2. The Governor desires me to remind you that he has a 
" direct responsibility fd' the acts of any department of the Go- 
'^ vcrnmeot, which necessarily involves consultation with him on 
^^ all subjects of importance, so that his sanction may be obtained 
^ to the action taken in the department. 



'^ 3. Although reference has been made in the present corres- 
" pondence to proceedings which may be taken under Section 99 
'^ of Ordinance 4 of 1864, the Governor is aware that many 
^' other proceedings have been adopted by you without his pre- 
'^ vious sanction, though, in his opinion, such sanction ought to 
'^ have been obtained. 

^^ 4. The Governor wishes you clearly to understand that in 
making these observations, no censure is implied. If the sys- 
tem be defective, the Immigration Agent-General is even less 
'' responsible for it than the Governor. 

" The object which His Excellency has now in view is to devise 
'^ an improved system for the future, calculated to lighten 
^^ materially the work, both of this OflScc, and of the Immigra- 
'^ tion Department, to secure harmony and to expedite the 
'^ despatch of business ; that the present circuitous mode of 
" correspondence may be dispensed with, and that this depart- 
^^ mcnt may be to a great extent relieved from the charge of 
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'* keeping voluminous Records upon immigratiou matters which 
'' must always be accessible in the Immigratiou Department. 

'' The Immigration Agent-General should then adopt the sys- 
" tern now pursued in this Office. All letters received should be 
'' roistered and then docketed with the number and date of 
'' receiptj and sent to the Government-Secretary^ with such suggea- 
'' tions as to disposal of the matter^ made in a brief marginal notCj 
'' as you^ as Head of the Department^ may think suitable. 

'' The papers of each day should be sent in a canister to this 
'' Office^ every afternoon^ by three o'clock, or oftener in cases of 
^'emergency, and would be returned the following morning 
" marked " Approved/' with the date on the paper ; or, if the 
'* subject should require discussion, or that the Governor should 
'' wish to refer it to other Departments, Minutes should be made 
'' in the same informal manner on the original document, or on 
''papers attached thereto, so that the opinion of every person con* 
'' suited would be on record, the Governor giving his ultimate 
'' decision on his own responsibility. 

'' Such Minutes would require very little time in preparation ; 
" and, when action had to be taken, a letter, the substance of 
'' which would be embodied in the final Minute, might be written 
' '* without a rough draft in the great majority of cases. 

'' 7. While the Governor has thought this a convenient 
''opportunity of communicating to you his views as to 
'' the proper mode of conducting the business of the depart- 
''ment in future, His Excellency, pending the Report 
" of the Commission of Enquiry now sitting, has merely 
''directed me to acquaint you that he must adhere to the 
" opinion already communicated to you, that, with regard to 
'^ proceedings under section 99 of Ordinance 4, of 1864, and 
" to all other important matters, reference to him should be made 
" before any action is taken ; and His Excellency desires me fur- 
"ther to assure you that this mode of proceeding will not 
" involve the delay which you apprehend, as it is his invariable 
" practice to despatch all business with the greatest promptitude. 



}» 



" I have the honor to be. Sir, ^ . j 

^' Your obedient humble Servant, 

(Signed) " WALTER HOWARD WARE, 

^'Acting Government Secretai7«^^ 
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P.S. " I am directed by the Governor to call your attention to a 
''practical illustration of the great inconvenience^ delay, and 
''labourj involved in the present system, which was furnished 
''to His Excellency while this letter was under his consideration. 



It appears that an important letter urgently requiring des- 
patch was received by you from the Health Officer this morning. 






"According to the Oovemor's idea of the proper mode of 
" conducting business, this letter should have been submitted to 
" him with a brief marginal note conveying the substance, of 
" your letter to the Government*Secretary, whereupon he would 
" have attached the word ' Approved,' and have returned the 
"letter forthwith. 

*' But instead of taking that course, a copy of the letter, with 
" a copy also of the document, was prepared ; a letter was drafted, 
" copied, and addressed to the Government Secretary, enclosing 
" the copy on which the Governor marked the word ' Approved,' 
" and his approval was conveyed in a letter from the Government- 
" Secretary, which was also copied, the whole proceedings hav- 
" ing required ten times ibe work that was really necessary. 

(Signed) " WALTER HOWARD WARE, 

" Acting Government Secretary.'' 

148. It will easily be gathered from the above communication 
hiesiioii as to that some difference of opinion and loss of harmory existed 
iMi^the ^^ ^^^^ ^^°°® between the Governor and the Agent-General. 



m 



™^n^» In fact, the very same day that the letter last ([uoted was 
written, the Combined Court reported a discussion upon a 
proposition of the Governor for placing on the Estimate a sum 
of $1,500, by way of travelling expenses, payable in equal propor- 
"tions to the Sub- Agents, independently of the action of the 
Agent-General. To this Mr. Crosby strongly objected, as 
taking the power of travelling himself and of regulating 
the travelling of the Sub-Agents, entirely out of his 
hands. The Governor, looking only to the Ordinary Visits, 
regarded the travelling as a matter with which Mr. Crosby 
had nothing to do, and appealed to the very small sum ex- 
pended by Mr. Crosby on Special Visits, since the time that the 
travelling expenses had been defrayed on account, as a proof that 
it was unreasonable to place the disposal of the large sum of 
money now voted in his hands. Into the question of the com- 
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parative increase or decrease in the respectiTC emolaments of the 
Agent-General and the 8ab- Agents, we are not disposed to enter; 
but it is dne to Mr. Crosby to say that, throughout the coutro* 
yersy, he alone seems to have kept in view the importance of 
securing the utmost facility of paying Special Visits to Estates- 
visits to investigate complaints, as distinguished from the Ordi- 
nary Visits for re-indenturing purposes. 

149. Governor Hincks on leaving the Colony for a short period FonrUi letter 
forwarded to the Colonial OfiBce a series of complaints against 

the action of the Agent-General in opposing this scheme, and in 
other matters of trifling importance ; and followed it up with a 
parting direction to Mr. Crosby, dated three days afterwards, to 
send every paper, however insignificant, accompanied by a minute 
to himself, for approval, before actins: upon it. Governor 
Uincks then left the Colony, and this last Communication was 
not acted upon for a considerable time. 

150. It would be observed that, in the last quoted despatch, rniuii'iiaji » 
the Governor referred to the expected Report of a Commission S^^^lSg?* 
then sitting to inquire into the working of the Immigration ^MS. 
OfiSce. This Commission, consisting of the Auditor General, 

Mr. Pollard ; the Acting Government Secretary, Mr. Ware ; and 
Mr. H. S. Bascom, a Planter and Member of the Court of 
Policy, never concluded its investigations. They made a first 
Report, however, in April 1865, and reported : First, that greater 
fiftcilities should be afibrded for getting Immigrants to re-iiiden- 
tnre, and for ascertaing the duration of imprisonments with a 
view to extending their indentures. 

Secondly : That too much of the Office time was occupied in 
keeping of unnecessary Registers, particularly that of immigrants 
no longer under obligations of service. 

Thirdly : That a re-arrangement of the salaries of the Clerks 
was desirable. 

Fourthly : That the branch office at Berbice should be 
abandoned. 

The two first recommendations it was attempted to carry out 
the year after ; and the two last were adopted at once, 
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151. When Lieutenant-Governor Mundy assumed the adminia- 
ard.l5of UM. tration of the Colony^ Mr. Orosby endeavoured to re-open the 
twMaLieat.*> subject; upon which^ however^ the Lieutenant-Governor declined 
^^hfudtlie^ vary from the course laid down in the despatch last quoted. 
"^aamgntixok We do not find that the new Governor was less prompt than the 

old in despatch of important business; at the same time^ so 
much of the business now referred to him was^ or appeared to be^ 
unimportant^ that the delays inevitable to the system soon began 
to make themselves felt. 

152. His usual ill-fortune seems to have attended Mr. Crosby 
Ti 1111*1 tepio- in iiig attempts to recover his lost functions ; for shortly after, 
vottoe. Governor Mundy transferred the whole conduct of cases of ill* 
a'lSr*'' usage from the Immigration Office to the Police. 



XMdizB'ii 1^3* ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ important prosecution of the 
Kr.cos. Manager of Plantation Enterprise took place, which was made 

«6««oapiaiiii the subject of much discussion before us. The papers in this 
Mmd tqr p»- ease we have appended to our Report. Mr. J. 0. Clarke 
v^i^sniapriM, Stated in evidence before us, that it had been his intention to 
qq! UM^ii?* ^PP^ against the sentence of the Magistrate ; and that his 
Mr.oio. Counsel informed him the proceedings could be quashed. Wa 

^anke. ' think this is not at all unlikely on the technical ground that the 
^••V^ duty of prosecuting had been assigned by the Governor to the 

x«T«Miorthit wrong authorities. 

•tap. 

Xr.Cos. 

QQ.SM7-MI9. 154. After this, it seems that an investigation into a pure 
Q^^ii,,^* matter of wages, was handed over to the Police; but Mr. Cox 
icr.c<»i. protested, the Managers showing signs of resistance to his juris- 

' diction, and he himself, feeling the incompetence of his subordi- 
nates to perform duties lying totally beyond their sphere. 

155. The return of Governor Hincks replaced matters as he 
Retom of Go- left them, with regard to prosecutions. Mr. Crosby was censured 
warn Hmeks. ^jj ^|jg Home Government for indiscretion in the manner of his 
opposition to the Governor's plans ; but, it was not until a year 
afterwards that he found himself compelled, upon his own return 
from leave, to conform to the instructions issued in May, 1866 ; 
and to send, literally, every note, that came into the Office, in his 
canister to the Governor. 

SfSr*"^^ 156. The particular communication which Mr. Crosby quotes, 

' i?!"t g^ V>» &8 having occasioned this final order, was not quite so insignificant 

f^ovUi ktter. ^ ^^ deemed it. It merely contained the name and description 
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of an- immigrant ; but it seems that the result of this information 
was that Mr. Crosbj^s correspondent^ apparently without hiEf 
knowledge, took up the cudgels against an influential Manager 
in respect of some grievance alleged by the immigrant and com^ 
plained to the Governor of his conduct. From this time forward^ 
at all events^ and perhaps it may be said for some time previously, 
the Immigration office as a Department of the Government haa 
no history. 



157. Mr. Crosby has been again and again withdrawn from The laaaSm 
it to exercise his present Judicial functions. C^mT^ 

withdxami 
from hia offioi 

168. An important Ordinance had been passed in 1866, during Oid.i8of iMi 
Mr. Crosby^s temporary absence from the office, of which he 
could not bring himself to approve. By this Ordinance a series 
oi Begisters, comprising indentures, births, deaths, desertions, and 
iiQprisoQments was now prescribed to be kept^on the Estates ; and 
though this in itself was a most useful provision, yet the making 
of such a Register, after signature by the Sub- Agent, '^ good 
''/inm(2/acfe evidence of the correctness of all and singular of 
" that which is therein set forth,'^ was a process of evidence- 
making, very justly objected to, as an abuse of legislative 
authority. There was, moreover, a provision for facilitating 
reindentures to which the same objection may be urged. 



159. A still more important Ordinance was passed in 1868, Ord. 9 of IM 
Mr. Crosby, again, being absent from the Office, and, of this Act, 
also, we understand he had no cognizance after it was passed. 
Although the excessive prolixity of the draft made by himself for 
the Consolidated Ordinance 4, of 1864, was one main reason of 
the Act^s passing under disadvantages, and failing in some parts 
to bear an unquestionable construction ; yet we cannot think the 
style of these later Acts an improvement, with their repeated 
enactments that some book should be kept, and somebody should 
sign it, or should swear that it was, or thai he believed it to be, 
correct, and that it should be prima facie evidence of matters 
affecting the liberty and property of some one else. In a case 
between Manager and Coolie, the prima facie evidence is apt 
to be the only evidence in Court ; and it is not just to exclude 
the power of the Magistrate or to relieve him of his auty to hj. ^^j^, 
satisfy himself, by every means in his reach, of the truth of the 
facts contained in the private documents before him. 
VOL. IV* It 
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nUteftlM 160. It will be seen that we make no secret bf 'bur convictioii 
[otJ^ntike tliat the conversion of the Immigration Office from a Public 
w^'^xMBo.u Department into a sort of Secretariat of the Governor's for 
Immigration purposes was a gross administrative mistake. If 
^ the Governor of ISritish Guiana were absolute, it would still be 

impolitic that his personal initiative should be required in a 
series of details of small importance to the welfare of the 
Colony at large, but touching very closely the interests of the 
principal private persons under his sway. But being, as he is, 
an Officer of great indefinite, but not absolute, power, standing 
face to face with an aristocracy wielding a power equally 
indefinite and not incommensurate with his own : it is in the high- 
est degree inexpedient that the daily routine of work of an office, 
expressly founded to protect the immigrants, when necessary, 
against the mistakes or failings of the individual members of 
that aristocracy, should be done, and known to be done, under 
his eye, if not by his own hand. The tendency which we have 
observed in perusing the very important series of complaints 
from which we have quoted so often has continually been to 
deal with the grievances of immigrants as matters of adminis* 
trative or even of private correspondence, rather than of public 
justice. The penal clauses of the Consolidated Ordinance afiect- 
ing employers and managers, except in two or three cases of 
ill-usage, which might after all have been treated as cases of 
common or aggravated assault, have been 8ufi*ered to lie dormant ; 
while the Government Secretary was writing to the Attorney or 
Manager, obtaining a promise of redress more or less indefioite, 
and informing the Agent-General thereupon that no further 
action was required. 



iggwtioiis. 



161. We are not ignorant of the steps which Your Excellency 
has taken in the direction of retracing this policy, since your 
arrival in the Colony ; and we trust we shall have your Excel* 
lency^s concurrence when we say that a great deal remains to be 
done. 

162. The multiplicity of detail and the substantive importance 
leitionof the of the work of the Immigration Office renders it equivalent to 

IBUgTBtlOIl '' 

^t-G«n«nl the province of a separate Department of the Government, not 
inferior in consideration to any other in the administiation. 

163. It appears to us that, to perform his duties efficiently, 
Nsti&tiliel the Agent-General must be an Officer in dignity and trust equal 
wtof Polioy ^ ^^^ highest Officials of the Government. His claims to a 
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seat on the AJnupistrative side of the Legislature are certainly 
superior to those of any Public Officers except the Oovernment 
Secretary and . the Attorney-General. Apart from the claims 
which seem to })elong to his officcj his presence in the Oourt of 
Policy appears to us absolutely necessary on one ground and -^ 

highly expedient on another. 

164. The mishaps which have attended the work of Legislation iGohspi of 
in Immigration matters^ of which many clauses in the Acts of **••""•*""• 
1864 and 1868 are conspicuous monuments^ might all have been 
av;erted, and probably would have been^ if the official whose duty 

it was to carry them into execution had had a voice in the dis- 
cussions which preceded their eaactmeat. It appears likely that 
Legislation will still be necessary to remove the more flagrant of 
the anomalies which exist, if not to introduce novel provisions 
for the improvement of the system ; but the experience of past 
Legislation would leave us hopeless of any approximation 
to completeness in the work, if it were to be conducted in 
the haphazard way of former times. The present Agent*General 
tells us that he drew the OrdiDance of 1864 ; the present Acting 
Agent-General made the first draft of the Ordinance of 1868 : 
but, in both cases, they refuse to recognize their ofi*spring, ill- 
treated as it was in their absence by the Legislature, without 
their having any opportunity of explaining it, or of bringing the 
modifications so effected into harmony with the whole. 

165. In another respect we think it expedient that the Immi- OUmti 
gration Agent General should have a seat in the Court of Policy. 
He would represent, in his official capacity, the interests of a 
very large section of the population, who are at present necessa- 
rily excluded from direct representation in the Legislature. The 
weakest side of the Constitution of British Guiana is confessed 
to be the exclusiveness by which direct representation is confined 
to one interest, the most powerful in the colony, although cer- 
tainly the most capable, and any small modification which would 
tend, although indirectly, to diversify the constituent elements, 
ought to be thankfully welcomed, both by the public and the 
predominant interest itself. There are, as we have endeavoured 
to shew, special reasons in the nature of his work for allowing 
the Agent-General a large discretionary action before calling in 
the interposition of the Executive in person. To these we desire 
to add, that in any future nomination to the office, it will be 
simply impossible to secure the services of an official qualified to 
perform its duties so long as his functions are limited^ as at 

1i% 
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present, to the merest routine work, and the expansion 
into letters of Minutes, written by the Governor. Such 
duties might be satisfactorily performed by a Head Clerk, 
without any particular standing. But this is not all that has 
to be provided for. Personal qualities of a higher order, though 
of a kind happily not rare among our fellow countrymen, are 
required in the official to whom 50,000 expatriated Asiatics are 
looking for watchful protection and guidance. Powers also of 
considerable magnitude , must be frankly entrusted to him, if he 
is to have any personal influence for good. 



S. VII. — The Indian and Chinese Agencies. 

166. By the disallowed Ordinance of 1839 power was taken 
in for the Governor to appoint Agents at Calcutta, at New Proyi- 

SSL* "^ dence, in the Bahama Islands, and some place in Africa ; their 
salaries not to exceed jESOO per annum : and by the Ordinance 
of 1841, provision was made for Emigration Agents, not exceed- 
ing 10 in number, to be resident at such ports or places beyond 
the seas as the Governor upon the recommendation of the Court 
of Policy should approve. It was however provided that the 
appointments should be reserved to the Governor alone, and that 
Her Majesty's approbation should be obtained previously to the 
appointment of any Emigration Agents in the East Indies or in 
Africa. Their remuneration was not, in any case, to be made up 
exclusively by way of capitation grant, upon the number of 
Emigrants sent into the Colony. 

167. By the Ordinance of 1842, which was substituted for this, 
fo. 8 011842. under pressure from the Home Government, the choice of ports of 

embarkation was reserved to the Governor, and the recommenda- 
tion of the Court of Policy was made no longer necessary. 

168. By the Ordinance of 1843, the duties of the Agents 
fe.7oll84S. abroad, called '^ collecting agents^^ in this Ordinance, were fur- 
further defined by reference to the Imperial Passengers' Act. 
The advice and consent of the Court of Policy was again made 
xequisite for choosing the ports of embarkation, and these might 
be any ports from which emigration was conducted by Her 
Majesty's Government, and any others, not in Africa, which the 
Colonial Government might select. The '' Collecting Agents'' 
were to be paid by salary, not exceeding £200, and were placed, 
in the Government emigration ports, under the direction and 
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control o( the local Governor. Ifc was further enacted that the Sec 28. 
ttatements of wages and advantages^ made out by the Agent- 
General^ should be transmitted to them for their guidance in 
recruiting. 

169. Bv the Ordinance of 1844*^ in which Asiatic Immigration Oid.l2of IM 
was first contemplated as a practical things the appointment of 

" Collecting Agents'^ was reserved absolutely to fcfer Majesty, 
and the Colony was bound to pay a fair proportion (as between 
itself and other West Indian Colonies) of whatever remuneration 
might be awarded them by Her Majesty. 

170. At this period, the Agent at Calcutta, not only for British Y>nt of Mr. 
iQuiana but also for Trinidad, was Mr. Gaird. He visited these Britiah Gniiii 
Colonies in 1852, and made a most favourable report of the con- 
dition and contentment of the Coolie population on the Estates. 

He said they could earn from 30 to 40 cents a-day, working 
7 hours. This was probably correct at the time, but it would 
not be true now, except for effective or able-bodied labourers. 
He rated the mortality between 1845 and 1852 at 3 per cent., 
which was far too low. Apparently, he had not the opportunity 
of comparing the census of 1851 with the numbers known to 
have been introduced. At the same time, he called attention to 
great deficiencies in the Medical accommodation on Estates. The 
Act of 1847 was nearly a dead letter, and continued to be so 7 
years longer. It was mainly due to this favourable report that 
the Indian Oovernment was induced to permit an extension of 
the 5 years^ industrial residence to ten. The Duke of Newcastle, 
better informed, refused to allow the whole ten years to be spent 
under a compulsory system of indenture. It was at this time by 
no means the intention of the Home Government to tolerate 
more of the indenture system than could be helped. 

171. In the year 1853 Mr. White was sent to China to act^i^^^^^fg 
as Agent for Immigration from thence. In that year, 647 Chi- q^^^^ 
nese had been safely conveyed to the Colony under the auspices 

of Messrs. Booker, in Georgetown, and Messrs. Hyde and Hodge 
in China. Great hopes were entertained of this immigration, 
but they were doomed to be disappointed. The state of our 
political relations with China acted, both directly and indirectly^ 
to prevent a voluntary emigration on fair terms ; and Mr. 
White left China within a year and a half, without having suc- 
ceeded in sending to Guiana a single emigrant. A report of his, 
xifon the chances and means of success in carrying on such an 
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emigration^ will be found in the West Indian Immigration Blue 
Book of 1857^ which contains some interesting particulars. 
In it he suggests that the fixed engagement as to wages^ food, 
and clothings guaranteed to the Chinese^ without which^ he says, 
they could not emigrate^ should be got rid of as soon as possible, 
after their arrival in the Oolony ; on the ground that the Chinese 
would become discontented^ if they found themselves precluded 
from making more. He recommended that the Chinese should be 
relieved from first engagements so soon as they shewed any marked 
disposition to that end, and expressed himself assured that they 
would contribute more to the general interests of the community as 
free and independent immigrants than if their first contracts were 
rigidly enforced. ^' Once released from their contracts, any new 
'' contract made with them may be safely depended on, after they 
have acquired some knowledge of the Country^ and proTided 
the work to be done has been clearly and distinctly explained 
'' to them/^ The fixed rate of wages was $4 a months which 
when food and clothing are added, shews that he had formed a 
high estimate of the wage-earning power of the Chinese. 

172. It does not appear that Mr. White ever contemplated 
the substitution of a new Contract in place of the old. In fact 
he seems to have anticipated a system of task gang labour 
establishing itself in the Colony, the people uniting in bands 
under their own head men ; such as he had found working 
successfully in the Province of Wellesley^ in the straits of 
Malacca. There is much good sense in this letter of Mr. White's, 
and the difierent experience of difi'erent Managers with regard to 
the Chinese^ some regarding them as splendid labourers and 
good fellows^ while some can make nothing of them^ and would 
gladly be rid of the whole lot, shews that no race more amply 
repays an employer for a careful and sympathetic study of its 
character. 



Ai^fBiflBt by 
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173. By the Consolidated Ordinance of 1854^ the " Collecting 
Agents'^ at Ports of Emigration were permitted to receive a part 
of their salary by way of capitation grant upon the number of 
emigrants sent. 



174. In 1856 a misfortune happened to the reviving immigra- 

mMdfntiiM tion from Madras, which somewhat discouraged the Colony from 

ptHadas. looking for labour in that quarter. An acting Agent, who had 

taken up a large ship, which he was not able to fill in accordance 

with his instructions, violated them by engaging upwards of 500 
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immigrants on the terms of a free return passage after only five^ 
instead of ten years' residence in the Colony. A special Act was Vo,7<dWff% 
passed for the purpose of legab'zing these cootracts and carrying 
out their provisions with good faith. 

175. In 1858 it was determined to make another attempt to ]Et«vml of 
have the Chinese Immigration ; and Mr, Austin was accordin^cly ^JSJiiiqB. 
appointed Emigration- Agents and fixed his head quarters at 
Hong Kong; Mr. Sampson acting for him as Sub* Agent at 
Canton. When Mr. Austin changed his office in 18^^ for that 
of Lieutenant-Governor of Honduras^ Mr. Sampson was appointed 
Emigration Agent^ and has so continued to the present time. 
Mr. Sampson changed the head quarters of the Emigration Office 
from Hong Kong to Canton. 



176« In 1857 a proposal^ long persisted in by the Colonial 

authorities^ to establish a private Emigration, which at least !»»>«»*«■• 
attained so much favour at Home as to be submitted to the Bom- 
bay authorities, was, by them, definitively refused. 

177. In 1858 a new and singular power was conferred upon Powerof Inu 
the Immigration Agent-General in contemplation of the revival SSSuGeMn 
of Chinese Immigration. Acting upon Mr. White's advice, to alter oonr 
then Agent in China, Mr. Austin was left free to promise fixed Ord.i'7of I86i 
wages, with Medical attendance and other advantages ; only, it 
was stipulated, that the Chinaman was to be left free to receive 
the market rate of wages if at any time he preferred it. 
There were other provisions in the Ordinance, for hospital 
accommodation and medical attendance, for commutation at the 
end of the third or fourth year, and for repayment of advances. 
It was then stipulated that the Agent General should and might 
'^ make such alterations in the contract for the benefit of the 
*^ labourers as he should judge necessary, to make the same 
" comformable to the above conditions */* and that^no contract , or 
altered contract, should be binding on the labourer without the 
Agent-General's signature. It is impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion, when the fixed rate is compared with the market rate 
obtainable by a new Chinese immigrant, that the contracts made 
in China were regarded in the Colony as necessary evils, to be 
got rid of somehow or other. Other Ordinances, passed about 
this time, interfering in the most extraordinary manner with 
the term of indenture contracted for with the Chinese, after a 
fashion which can only be acquitted of bad faith by aappoaing 
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it to have been most basty and inconsiderate^ will demand our 
attention hereafter. 

178. These indentures^ as signed by emigrants from China to 
GbiWmg of British Guiana previously to the year 1861^ provided that the eml- 
ndentore. grant should work for nine hours^ daily^ in consideration of which 
he was to receive four dollars a months clothings medicines^ 
medical atteudance^ garden ground^ and food^ according to the 
following scale ; 10 lbs. of rice^ 3^ lbs. of pork^ 1 lb. of sugar 
and 8 ozs. of tea, weekly. If unwilling to accept this allowance 
of food^ he was to receive, in lieu thereof, two dollars a month, 
making six dollars a month in all. It must be remembered that 
though $2 a month would purchase this scale of provisions in 
Ohina, it would not have done so in Guiana. The employers 
of Chinese labour in British Guiana, finding that this mode 
of payment, which was entirely difi*erent from that existing 
in the Colony, was likely to give them a great deal of trouble, 
especially as some of the labourers who had been introduced 
turned out to be persons of the very worst character, while 
others had never been accustomed to agricultural pursuits, 
persuaded the whole body of Chinese immigrants to give up the 
conditions of their original contract and place themselves on the 
^wS^^e ^^^^ footing as the East Indian and other labourers in the Colony. 
(\ - r * For some few fresh indentures were drawn, but by far the greater 
number continued to work under the new system without 
changing their original indentures. We have been imable to 
discover that any formalities, such as the signing of a new con- 
tract before a Magistrate, or the registering of it in the Immigra- 
tion Office, were observed, though there cannot be a doubt that 
the new arrangement was far less beneficial to them than the 
old. At the same time we cannot refuse credence to the tes- 
Hr. CxoJhf' timony given us to the effect that the old arrangement would not 
qfi. itltt-ilM ^qyJ^^ ^jj^ ^j^g Chinese do not appear to have been dissatisfied 

with the new arrangement. They never made any complaint to us on 
Mr. Crosby. ^^^ Subject, and Mr. Crosby in his evidence says, '* I think they 
^'am to^i gd®'^ly dropped into the ordinary mode of payment. I think 
n 1014. on the whole they seemed to prefer it. I have never known any 
complaints made on the subject, and that is the grand criterion^ 
c&. 8200^08 I think.'' From the year 1861, .and for the future, the word 
Sr. KeUy. _ '^ food*' was left out, and the indentures signed in China by 
intending emigrants were much the same in their substance as 
those entered into by East Indian emigrants, with this excep- 
tion, that the Chinese were not to be entitled to a return passage 
at the cost of the Colony. 
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179. In a foot note to many of these indentures was printed E«igationof 
% resolution of the Governor and Court of Policy to the eflfeet ; Policy 
" That the immigrants should be guaranteed full employment on Seindentaxet 
" adequate wa§es, paid weekly; with a house^ rent free; with 
'' medical attendance, food^ andhospital accommodation, when sick; 
" and that it should be e^'i plained to them that a man can earn easily 
from 2to4i shillings ; women, from \ to 2 shillings , and children 8 
pence, per diem" Now, although an able-bodied Negro can earn 
from 3 to 4 shillings by from 9 to 10 hours of work in the field, 
it is well known that a Chinaman cannot; moreover, the Negro 
does not easily earn it, but earns it by a good steady day^s work. 
It is bardiy fair to compare the Negro and the Chinaman where 
heavy field work is required ; for the Negro is physically far suj eri( r 
to the class of Chinese who have emigrated to this Colony. 
The Chinese complained of this ; and said they hud been de- 
ceived in this respect ; for on arrival they found they could 
not earn the wages they had been led to believe they could. 
Mr. Crosby, in answer to several questions on this subject, 
said : " I should say that for Immigrants, on their first introduc* 
*' tion, it would be quite impo.'^sible for them to earn that sum. 
" When they acquire an aptitude for the work they can earn from 
'' $8 to $4 a week, But that is only in individual instances ; 
" and, if you were to take the whole body, you would find they 
'' could not, by any possibility, average that extent.^' 

ISO. It is noticeable that the scale of food, for a man, men- Boalt of food 
tioned in this resolution, amounts to $4.80 ; shewing that the old 
computation of $2 a-month was very carelessly made. It was 
noticed in evidence before us, that in some of the specimen 
indentures of this period, handed to us, this word ^* food'^^ was 
struck out, without even an initialling of the erasure. For 
example, see Chun-poe, 21st Deer., 1860, immigrant by Ship •' ' 

" Claremont,'' No. 1,209, in the papers of the Immigration 
OflSce. Upon further enquiry, we found in the Chinese version 
which is printed on the same paper, the sign for '^ tooA" is omitted. 

181. Another, and perhaps more general complaint on the Claim io x«« 
part of the Chinese was that they had been promised a returu ^?KyS|^& 
passage at the expense of the Colpi)y ; but had not obtained it. . 
They at first stated that it was mentioned in their indentures.;, but . 
on one being produced, it was found to contain ..nothing to that 
effect. They then shifted their ground and said tljifrtit was so stated . 
in the original indentures they had sign^ in China; but that 

Ton. V(. M 
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when tbey bad bci^n several weeka at sea tbose indenttirea bad 
been taken from tbem and tbose tbey.npw produced given tbem 
inttead. It is not to be supposed tbe Captains^ OfBcers^ and 
Surgeons of tbe Immigrant sbipsj baving no connection vrith tbe 
Colony, nor being in any way interested in it^ would bave been 
privy, to sucb a proceeding* Several Cbinese witb wbomwe 
conversed at tbe Settlement at Hope Town stated tbat it bad 
been put fortb in Cbina in tbe form of a placard by tbe Emigra- 
tion-Agent tbere. In tbe course of a careful conversation witb 
one of the oldest and most intelligent of tbem^ tbe young fellow 
wbo acted as a interpreter translated an answer of bis to tbe 
effect, tbat tbis placard stated tbey were to be " free to return'' 
to Cbina at tbe expinttion of tbeir indentures ; but, on being asked 
to repeat tbe answer, corrected bimself and said, as be bad already 
said several times before, '^ not free to return, but to bave a free 
passage/' Upon tbe wbole, it seems likqly tbat tbe first answer was 
correct ; and tbat it was only after a long stay in tbe Colony ; and 
after seeing tbe East Indians constantly retuming free; tbat tbe 
desire to make out tbeir claim to a similar privilege led to a 
suggestion, and from tbence to a common report, and finally to 
a very strong current belief, tbat tbe gratuitous back-passage bad 
been promised tbem at one time or anotber. Besides, tbe Chinese 
autborities never complained of any breacb of faitb by tbe Britisb 
Colonies under tbis bead ; as tbey certainly would bave done bad 
sucb a complaint been made ; and tbe condition in question wbicb 
they made a sine qtta non in tbeir convention of 1866, and wbicb 
caused tbe British Colonies to stop any further introduction of 
immigrants from China, was an entirely new demand on their part. 



182. Some Cape de Verde Islanders residing at Port Maurant, 

UTm^ and others, formerly indentured, to Plantation Bel Air t were found 

T^ut^ tomake the same complaint. They said : Mr. MiUer, the English 

Consul and Agent for Emigration, bad promised them a free 

passage back after three years ; but without persuading ua that 

sucb was tbe fact. 
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188. As anotber instance of these irregularities, we must 
ol^ notice tbe case of certain Cbinese doctors who were brought oyer 
to tbe Colony in charge of immigrant ships ; apparently under 
the inducement of prospects hdd out to tbem of practice amc^ng 
their fellow countrymen, which could not be fiilfilled. Two of 
theee'Isid their Cjsap h^on ^» and affirmed that they had been 
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alio promised a return passage. . They seemedj to judge from ^. ^Mb 
Itr. Grosby 8 eridencej to have been at one tioie considelred to 
haTe some claim on tbe Colony ; and he is under the impi^ssion 
that something was done for them. 

184. The Emigration Establishment is stilt kept up in China Ths 9MA 
at considerable ^penseto thiiT Colony/ with little prospect of the g^eA^ 
Emigration of a fair class of agricultural labourers from thence ^1^ 
being renewed, as long as California and other parts of the 
United States hold out to the Chinese who are willing to emigrate 
the inducements they at present hare to offer, in the shape of 
high wages, and great facilities of returning to and commu« 
nicating with their natire country, by means of the large steamers 
now plying monthly between San Franeisco and Hong Kong, 



185. The impression left upon our minds by the story of the 
Chinese immigration has been one of the least pUasing we have ^i^tnt gr it^ 
derived from our Inquiry. It seems evident that the planters 
plunged into the great expense of the Chinese agency without 
having allowed for the cost of Immi^atioh from so distant a 
region or for the natural shrewdness of the Chinese. They thus 
became involved in a series of dear bargains, from which they 
extricated themselves in a manner not creditable to the Colony. 

The very same thing is now happening in Surinam. A Company 
was formed in Holland to supjdy Chinese labourers to the sugar 
estates there ; and one' ship, if not more, lias arrived. When the 
immigrants were landed, it was found that their contracts included 
th^ stipulation lately insisted on by the tShinese Government for 
a free return passage at the end of five years'. The planters had 
not given authority to their agents to conclude such a bargain ; 
and relied upon the Colonial Laws, under which it cannot be 
enfbrced. They have accordingly, without etception, reftlsed to 
be bound by it, or to have anything to' say to the immigrants so 
introduced. The Company has therefore been forced to settle 
them on a large Estate in its own possession on the Biver Para* 
maribo. There they are now : aind it does not appear to be certain 
whether, when the five years are expired, they will get the return 
passage, after all. The Chinese in British Guiana h&ve no such 
claim as these ; but anything that could be done for them, by 
judicious le^lation, to improve their position in the Colony^ 
appears to be in a more than ordinary sense their due. 

186. The Hope Town Settlement seems to have been founded |^|^^ 
wifli eomiBi xetoenoe to thiadaim; andj if that^ u we shall hoia* ia«t t. 
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after shew/lias not proved. a complete success; the fact ought ratlief 
to be an incentive to the Legislature to try again. As small 
shopkeepers, a pursuit for which they are practically well fitted^ 
the free Chinese have no chance at present against the Portu- 
guese ; but as gardeners and small cultivators, a career might be 
opened to them with advantage, not merely to themselves but to 
the public. 
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187. We see that lately a proposal has been made to re-open 
the emigration of Chinese to this Colony, and that some corres* 
pondence on the subject has taken place between Mr. Wade and 
Earl Granville. From this we gather that the Chinese in some 
of the Northern provinces of China are poor and desirous of 
emigrating ; and that some of them have already been sent to 
Manchuria. We hope fhat in any emigration from China to this 
Colony the Government will be careful to allow only those from 
the Southern and warmer parts of China to come here. If thos0 
from the Northern provinces are sent, they will not be able to stand 
the heat of the sun when engaged in field labour. 



Syitom in 
India. 



188. The present system of obtaining emigrants in India is as 
follows : — Emigrants are collected by recruiters engaged and sent 
out by the Colonial Emigration Agent under the Indian Acts 13 of 
1864 and 6 of 1869. These recruiters must be licensed by the 
Protector of Emigrants at Calcutta, who is an officer appointed 
by the Indian Government to supervise the depdts and inspect 
the emigrants before embarkation. No recruiter is allowed to 
recruit in any district till his licence has been countersigned by 
the Resident Magistrate. He can only recruit for one particular 
place of destination or Agency. 



189. Every Emigrant must be taken bsfore the Besldent Magis- 
Begiiterof t'^te of his district to be registered according to the provisions of 
Ini^immi- Act 13 of 1864. A copy of this entry is given,' stating age, sex, oaste, 
sTnz. and former occupation, and the wages he will receive in the Colony, 

whither he is going ; and a copy of the register, is transmitted to 
S.zzxiii. the Emigration-Agent at the Colonial depflt. Stray *copies of 
these registers seem occasionally to have found their way to 
Guiana, into the hands of the Immigration Agent- General, for- 
warded by local Magistrates in India ; but unfortunately they 
haYO not received the attention they deserved. 
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' Idd. In theie cetifficsnteii tie M^g)ratiii asd ftlmott^^^ 
(entered as agriculturalists; whether that hU'betfu-lAdinrlormer 
occupation or not. Their caste^ which appears side by side 
with this ..description J ior many cases dirfptly belies it. Had 
all. the.jimmigrant«j who came to this Cplpny^ really been 
persons employed ip agiicuUurai |)ursnits in l^diiAj'th^i:^, would 
haye b^en, less discontent iarK)ng them; tl\e!. employer^Vould 
have been spared a. great deal' of euens^^ in hospital accon^noda* 
.^on ; and would further haye econpmized by gettii^g the same 
quantity Q^. work done by a few. good labpiqrersj which i^ now 
dpne at ^eater ei^nse .of hpuseroom an^ ^assagei n^onc^ by a 
larger number qf inferior men; while the litagistrates also.. would 
haye had ^ewer complaints brought before them for non-perform* 
ance of contract. 






I. J 
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19L A more serious matter is the itatemeniof; wm^. inserted Bates of y 
\a the certificatCi; wi^jbout note or comment, bnt. required by the osrtifioats 
India^^Act to be specified as thjat:Vagre^ upoz^ between the 

Immigrants and the recrniter/\the r9,tq is entered m from ten 
/annas to tw9 rupees ; .^p ^ifferen^e peini^ jnadp in this. particular 
hi^wepn thfi certificates giyen to iqal^s an^ fepialep. . ^We shall 
Wei^er examine into thi^, rates of Vages really earned j, and shew 
plainly that tl^e effect of this statement can only be to mislead 
and deceiye those to whom it is made. 



^192, One personal examination of aomi^ of the (t^ple.t^en Aninlat 
frt' random from amgn^ those. who ^rriy^d, doriog our atay.in the '^^^^j^ 
colony^ by the ship 4£edea showe^ ua that. : ont oif . thirty adult cSmkd 
immigraats, only thirteen were agriculturieti labourers^ who, with 
one lime burner, one cowherd, three peons and a sweeper, made 
the list of those iaooustomed to - out-door labour ; the' remaining 
serenteen were priests, Wefavdrs,'sirib^, shoeniakeAQ beggars, and 
so forth. It is tp this circnni^tani^ that a ' great deal bf the 
diifcontent upon estates is due. - The immigrants, on attiyal find 
they haye to do work to which they haye neyer been accustomed ; 
thqr get disheartened, and soon find their way intP ttjp Instates' 
Hospitals. 

193. Doctor Oook; who caoie out in De6eaiber as medical Cms sf 1 
officisr of the shrp\^cfafhan/, told us of a Wf^witted fellow ^^"^ 
Kmong the) j^ij^ssengers by^that ves'sel,' who -watlcb'nstairtl^ being 
asked ar a joke* by his comrades, wiiefher he- iexpi^ted to make 
his fortune, to which he tdvfays replied, ^ No; but Z'^^Uget 19 
rapeea a month.*' He rated himadf at the minimttm rata upoa 
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:n JM.eevtifiQate> but we fetr that he will hardly touch aiore thao 
half the money. 

_, 194^ At iliA oiher end of the scale; a reryli^lit-Coroiired^ 

C§mUM9fi ,^^^^S^^.*^obkuig .man amon^ ' the passengers by the Medea 

finK'a{^act|^ed ' onr. noticfe^ who made the following statement in 

^^'anawer jbo .our question — ^^ iif name is Mohamed Sheriff. I was 

^ A GF^demaxiy seirant' in Bombay^ (Colonel Adams^ of the 

^^ ][8t]i Natiye Infantify.) I went to Lucknow^ where I waabuy- 

^ fng {(bwers for the table in the Bazaar ; and was there ihet by 

a'' f'ebn^ who fMi&ed me if I wanted service. I ' said yea. 

./'/ifie asked if I could boil siigar^ I said yes; he then told me 

^ j^dre^ was plenty of work for me^ if I would take it : lioiling 

" sugar^ and other work^ if I liked it. That I should have to 

day 

and 

then 

. __ fieople were allowed to take their 

i'^^Iolas' with themVbut all the others had everytlmig 'taken 
^^^j|way'by the Peons when they embarked^ and wiere served with 
^GoTC^ment Clbtlliig^ 1 got no extract from the Bitter. 
^ Nine men citai' hoin Liicknow with me; they were dot all 
^ Oultivatdrs ; some Barbm^ (Jjoaichmen, Porters^ and other 
^' followings. I have nofc rebeiVcd 19 Dollars^ and do )aot expect 
^')t; but, I, shall get %8, I believe^ M I have been a Sirdar on 
f^ board the ship. I weni with the 14th' Begiment to Abyssinia ; 
^' iuid toMi^ala with the Regiments escorting Commissariat 
^' Stores. 1 am going to Moor Farm.'* 




I. . 



■3;mjJ(P9« :Jt.^';i(l , plmQst^li truUm to say, but it must be said: 

. f JSWUPPII^ j4ioa|4 ,A^.ibe . allowed to embark without being 

; .Jinfinaied by^.th^JBrnigration Agent, as accurately as possible, 

^W}m% tbeyiWay: WW^Qt. o^ *^e"' arrival in the Colony,^ The 

tn iCopici.; fr^ the register^ kept by the Protector and Besi- 

K^4fnt;.Mwu^n|tea, which are given to the emigrants, and by 

them considered as a contract, may not indeed be held bind* 

iog by the Colonial law, but are none the less direct pledges of 

I i^eHffdth <pf thq qopimunity. This is another, and we are sorry 

u]M-99if^^i ^ll*poB,tiAu^ig, instance, of that carelessness as to the 

i o i^tfr; off tl^k.As^iVts abroad whic}i we have had occasion to 

-t, 9#tM!lO:in ^e.iQiMe of (h^ Qhinese. . Were it not that we have a 

^^jMQ^9ii;fa{H»Q^tipj|,^a^ the calling of public attention to it 

wSk WUM tlie jatw Kite atoppc^ oC tbia abuae^ we oould not 
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look forward with any satisfaction to the oontinnanoe of imim* 
gration from India. 

196. The Becruiters receive a certain advance^ to pay the TktBsontofc 
expenses of Immigrants to Oalcutta^ and occasioaal bnbea. It ^ * 

is their object to get as many together as qniddy as posaiUe; 
and, if it cannot be expected that men of this class will be rery. : 
particolar, there is more need for care on the part of th^; . 
employers. 

197. When a recruiter has collected a sufficient number of ^nisOipot. 
people, he conveys them to Calcutta ; where they are lo^lged in * "^ 
the Emigration Depot on the banks of the Hooghly, and receive 

a daily . allowance of food. Here they are exaokioe^ by' the 
Medical Inspector and Surgeon of the vessel in which they are , 
about to embark. 

198. This examination appears to be conducted much too 
hastily, if we may judge from the remarkable evidence given last 
year by the Surgeon Superintendents of the immigrant ships, 
ShafUf and Sophia Joakim. 

19^. On the occasion of inquiries, which were ordered by your StidsBosgina 
ExceUency, into the high rate of mortality during thei^r passage ; «i\£|^«t 
and which were held in the Colony during the month of Febm- llf^^w 
ary, 1870 ; Doctor Crane, the Surgeon Sfuperintendent of the cnqidriaf. 
Sophia Joakim, says : " The official inspection took ^lace oil ^' ^^'**^ 
'* Saturday the 11th September. The people were collected on " * ''^ 
'* the ground floor of the brick buildings. They pass^ . out 
*^ individually, through the back verandah, in which I)octo|rPa|n^e^ 
" and myself were sitting at a small table. As each pc^p^, 
^ came to the table he presented his certificate ; and a native, I 
*' think the '' native Doctor^' of the British Guiana Depot' 
** enquired of the man his name and father's name; and, if ;li|^ey^ 
** corresponded with the ticket, it was handed to Doctor Palmer* 
'* to sign ; who thereupon affixed his signature and handed it to 
'' me for my signature, which I declined to attach, as' I>fopnd it 
** impossible, from the rapidity of the examination, to refer to the 
'' notes which I had taken at my previous inspection, at the 
** Depdt as to the condition of such individuals as I considered. 
** likjBly to b^ unfit for embarkation. I then stated that I. would 
afterwards examine the people myself, and compare tbem and 
the certificates with my notes, and sign the iUdteta of those 
'^ that I approved. Dr. Fahner said esi|lluitlOill^ that U wmUU 
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" takfl a great deal of time. I atMed that it would n<d; be neces- 
" aai7 for him to remaia darioK Buch examination. , I coateuted 
" myself as directed by Dr. Palmer with atopping anch people aa 
" maniiiMt^ required,, in my opinion, a more rigid inapectioD. 
" Whflh an indiridnal was objeoted to, and Doctor Palmer and I 
" had oonconed that be wu not fit for embarkation, the certiS- 
" cate was banded to me to record the ^t ^nd the reaaoaa ; but 
" while I was engaged in doing so, other people were being;rapidly . 
" passed withont my having any opportunity of noticinf; tbem ; 
" and in this manner the inapectioa was continned nntil finished. 
" I think abont two boura were occa[Hed in this ezam^na^n. 
" I then, roqaested the Baboo to collect th^. people agwp.,(pr my ^ 
" official :inapeotiqn ; having no con6den(e in the lamination 
" which had jost taken place. Whi^e the peofile were being col- 
" lected, tfae Baboo, accompanied with a Clerk ^m the British 
" Ouiana Depot, returned ; wben I was informed by them that there 
" was 00 time for such an inapection, as the certificates of the p«o- 
"pie were required imoiedi^tel;, Xor making ~pnt l^e list of 
"ImaigrantB for embarkation. .1 then said thaf, t wou^ look 
" OTer tha certificates and. afilec^t, firom them t)ie certificatea of 
"those of whom I had made notes on my previoifs inspection. 
*' This I did; and ont of forty-one, of whom I had made notes, t 
f found bat one half; of whom I passed . ^uiteen after, another 
"inspection. Of these fourteea^ three died. ,,- This concluded. 
"the inapection." 

200. Adhar Chander Doaa, the Surgeon Superintendent of 
I'O*''** the SAo«rf fives rimibir testimony :— 

"At the time of the embarkation. Doctor Partridge, the in> 
" Bpectiag'Snrgeoh of the Emigrants, passed them, in my presence. 
" On Sny ' pointing to someof'them as looking very sick,, he 
" replied that a little good feeding uid sea air would bring them 
" round. ' On my appointment, tad reason had been aaaigned for 
" my haity appointment." 

201. The provisions taken on board require the most careful 
*>»■• inspeotioD, and aome Jiave frequently .b^ be rejected, Doctor 

Cran'sayiji withrefereaoe .tp the ^ase.pf the Sop/tia Jtachim — 
" X am of opinion that the provisiona ^ere ^ t;ood quality, except 
" the fiah and tamarinda, Votb l^ng old. As to the fisb, I was 
" iufbrmed that.it was the best that cou]d be got in the market," 
But Adhar.Ghand^ Doss, cif tbe.^AaiM^ says Ifc "foun^ BOi^e 9f 
" the dheIl.<wBa bad. Thfr^fime jvice. ^aa ^iao j^ji^ uid ti|t lalt- 
" fiah.«w of fwy %faripr,9Ji«litjv,'j . ~ " ' 
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202. As to the fresh water taken on boards there is evidence Fresh witer. 
of a most extraordinary character given by Mr. Stephen Whettem, 
Commander of the St. Kilda : — 

" The water put on board the St. Kilda was from a tank boat, 
'' ordered by the Government. We took on board, I think, 
'' about 105 tons. I think, the tank boat is to the best of my 
" belief capable of containing 80 tons. I noticed the boat at the 
" time of its coming alongside. I could not tell Jrora the 
" appearance of the tank boat what quantity of water she mif^ht 
** have on board. I did not observe any diflPerence in the 
" appearance of the tank boat, in her draft, after she had ciis- 
" charged the quantity of water wc took on board. We were 
" lying on the inside mooring ; we were moored fore and aft ; 
" we were next the shore ; we were so close that the ship could 
'' not have swung. I am quite of opinion that the river water 
'' was pumped from the river where the tank boat lay into my ^ 
" ship. While the water was being pumped into the ship, some 
" one in authority came on board and tasted the water from 
" alongside. He then told the people in the tank boat to stop 
" pumping, as the water was a little brackish, till ebb t de set 
'' down. I am of opinion that the place where the ship lay was 
" most nnfavourable for taking water on board. ^' Doctor Crane 
also bears witness : — '* The water put on board waf of a muddy 
" appearance, and deposited much sediment. I notuc d the 
" appearance when it was being pumped on board, and I inquiri'd 
*' of the Captain of the tank boat where the water was obtiiined, 
'' He said from up the river . towards Barrackpore. When I 
" observed that this water could never have come from Barrack- 
'• pore, he laughed. The water when issued was very dirty .^' 

203. There is evidently something wrong in the Calcutta 
arrangement ; but in the absence of any statement from the 
parties who are concerned we abstain from doing more than 
recording this evidence. 



ion 



204. Mr. Crosby, in answer to a question whether, when any Capitatic 
immigrants are considered unfit for work, capital ion is paid>^5^unCa? 
said : — " It is not paid ; and whenever highly improper pci ms— cutto. 
persons afflicted with dise^ise evidently on their embarkation — 
have arrived ; I have invariably recommended that the freight 
of those persons to this Colony should be mulcted from th« 
capitation allowauci?. In some instances that has been done ; 
** and in some few instances the Agent has been mulcted in 

veil. rv. N 
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'' respect to the whole ship and depriTed of any remaneration 
" whaterer'; betiiiisej in my opinion^ the people as a whole have 
'^ been unfit W be introduced into this Oolonfy .'' The Einigral' 
tion Agent at Calcutta lives at his depots in a house oii' the 
banks of the Hooghly^ at Garden Reach. He receives a salary 
of £1^000 per annum and 1^ rupees as capitation allowance on 
J* ^^^ each Imiliigrant considered fit for work when landed hei^. The 
payment of the Agent by fees alone was proposed by the West 
Indian Committee to the Colonial OfSce^ 9th May^ 1856. The 
Commissioneiii of Emigi'atlon in England/ however^ objected to 
this ; preferring instead that he should r^eite a oertain annual 
salary and a small capitation allowance^ as .enacts by Ordinance 
7, of 1854. This arraiigement was accordingly bi'ougfat into 
operation^ and has remained undisturbed ever since. Hbweyer^ 
in the year 1864^ the Governor General of India^ in Council, 
passed Act 13^ of 1864, in the 12th section ot which it is pro- 
vided that the remuneration of Emigration Agents in India shall 
not depend upon or be regulated by the number of Immigraats 
sent by such agtmts, but shall be in the nature of a fixed annual 
salary. , 

305. We presume from this that the Government of India 

loreniglit. is no more aware that the EmigriJttion Agent is still paid by 

capitation allowancej in addition to his salilry, than the Immi-' 

gration Agent*Qeneral in the Colony was found to be of the 

i soa-lss. provision in the Act against it. 

206. When the Emigrants are embarked the Protector at- 
ibarkation. tends to ascertain whether every one goes of his own free will,^d 
whether each ha^ his copy of the register furnish^ as requircj^ by 
kuwzxsiz. the Act IS of 1864. If the copy has been lost, he may giVe the' 
immigrrmt another. If the Medical Inspector certifies that 
any man is not in a fit state of healcti to emigrate, or if any 
irregularity haa occnrred in his recruitment, the Protector may 
order ' the Emigration Agents to pay him on the emigrant's 
behalf any reasonable sum which may be necessary to Cover 
the cost of reconveying the labourer to the place where he was 
first registet ed. fVom the evidence given by the Surgeon Su- 
perintendents, above quoted, in the Sophia Joachim and Shand 
cases, and the reports of Mr. Crosby and Dr. Shier, acting as 
(Commissioners o£ Enquiry into those cases, it is evident that 
the mortality on board these ships was partly due to the debi- 
litated condition of some of the immigrants embarked. It may 
* bej and it appears to us probablcj that the Medical Inspector 
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Emigration Agent, knowing the expense already incurred 
in bringing an emigrant long distances from the interior, 
and paying his expenses of living after recruitment, are very 
loath to involve the Colony in the fhrther expense of.havinc: 
to pay his passage, and perhaps that of his family into the 
bargain, back to the place where he was re.craited, and there- 
fore allow him to go on board in hopes ' that good feeding and 
fresh air on the voyage will completely restore him to health. 
It does, however, sometimies happen that in this way very aged Mr. OvosIm 
or quite infirm peirsbns are passed ; and we have it in evidence 
that the Colony would very much prefer to incur the first loss 
of a back pfuisage to their native village than that they should 
arrive without prospect of earning thdir living by ten years' agri. 
cultural service, become almost immediately chargeable to their 
employers and the Colony, and finally receive a back passage 
gratis from Georgetown instead of from Calcutta. 

207. It must be remembered that it is the recruiter's interestJamiHffi 
to collect as many persons as he can on terms as easy to himself 

as possible; and in a country where it is difficult to procure 
responsible persons to fill such a post, except' at very high salaries, 
cases of this kind will occur. There appears to us only one 
way of remedying this evil. It is to pay a fee for the exauuna- 
ti6n of intending emigrants to the Government' • Medical Officer 
of the district, or some other medical man residing where the 
emigrant is recruited, aud have the person examined before 
he is registered by the Resident Magistrate or Protector of 
Eofl^ants. Many of the evils which now arise {torn the 
present niode of recruiting would be thus avoided. A small 
ntunber of Emigrants carefully selected would be preferable 
to a large number, some of whom die or turn out quite useless 
as labourers, and who not only cost a gteat deal for recruit- 
ment and passage money, but are, after then^ a burden to their 
employers and the Colony generally. 

208. The females about to emigrate are said to b» examined F«buiI«. 
by a female Indian nurse, but some of the Surgeoji Superinten* 
dents have little or no faith in hef truSt«worthy discharge of 

her duties ; and with good reason, at least if the numerous 
eases of venereal disease which are discovered on board ship, 
after leaving- Calcutta, and the number who on arrival are sent 
to' the Colonial Hospital for the same complaint, are any cri- 
terion. Dr. Scott, the health officer of the port, filformed us 
that it is more common among the newly-arriyed immigrants 
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than, among those who have been for some time in the colonj. 
A female nnrse has been appointed here tliis season, and has 
been instrumental in sending several cases to Hospital who 
have escaped the vigilance of the. Surgeon Superintendent during 
Mr. Crosby, a voyage of nearly three months. Mr. Crosby in his evidence 
^ says, " I know from the Surgeons that syphilitic disease is very 

'^ often exceedingly prevalent in ships shortly after leaving Cal- 
'' cutta, and the Surgeons have great difficulty in dealing with 
'' it. It has been suggested that all this might be avoided, 
" if the examination in India by a female nurse was made real 
" instead of being illusory, and conducted by a female nurse 
^' who could be depended on.^' On the other hand it has been 
objected to on the ground that if a measure of this kind were 
to be strictly carried out, no female emigrants from India 
would submit to it, and the result would be to stop immigra- 
tion altogether, 

209. It is possible, tjiough we do not venture to speak with 
B«gg«f(ions. confidence, that this fear may be exaggerated. We believe, 

however, that some improvement would be eflfected if the general 
medical inspection were conducted in the country districts as 
we have suggested. Notorious characters would, in that 
case, be detected and refused. For the rest, we look 
rather to a general improvement in the efficiency of the 
Indian system, and to the bringing of it in matters 
where the interests of the Colony are so plainly in 
harmony with those of the immigrants, rather more 
distinctly under the control of the Agent-General. In 
particular, it seems to us that for the office of Medical Inspector 
of Emigrants should be substituted separate Medical Officers 
attached to the depots, paid by, and removable by, the Colony, 
and remunerated by a fixed salary without any capitation grant. 
If this plan were adopted it might be possible still to allow the 
Emigration Age^t himself to . receive his capitation allowance, 
which seems to be thought desirable in the Colony. 

210. The Protector, after the embarkation of the Emigrants, 
ni«To7age. having satisfied himself that all the provisions of the law have 

been complied with, l^as to sign a Miister Roll, or List, contain- 
ing the names of the immigrants embarked, and give it to the 
Captain. A duplicate of this roll he keeps and files in his own 
office. The master of every vessel carrying emigrants from the 
Port of Calcutta is bound to proceed on his voyage, and leave 
his anchoi'age at Garden Reach within 24 hours from the time 
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that the first emigrants were taken on board. The vessel 
is always towed down the river bj a steam tug that 
she may get to sea with as little delaj as possible. During 
the voyage the people are generally well fed and attended 
to: with few exceptions, they land in much better con- 
dition than when they embarked at Calcutta, shewing that they 
have been well cared for during the vojage. The master of the 
ship is bound to call in either at the Cape or at St. Helena, to 
take in a supply of fresh meat and vegetables for the passengers. 



211. It is generally admitted here that a better class of emi- ^^^^SS^Jt' 
grants has been sent from India during the last two or three BomUr. 
years ; but there is still room for improvement in this respect. 
The facility or difficulty of obtaining emigrants from Calcutta is 
no doubt affected to a great extent by the state of the crops in 
those parts of India from which the emigrants are drawn. After 
a good season, when there has been a fine harvest, it is difficult 
to persuade the sssall farmers or agricultural labourers to leave 
their native places ; but when, owing to bad seasons, a famine 
ensues, these people are more easily obtained by the recruiters, 
and it is on these occasions that great care should be taken in 
selecting those who have been agricultural labourers, and who 
are almost sure to get on well in the Colony. This circumstance 
is, however, a strong argument against the numerical limitation 
of the number of immigrants allowed to be exported during the 
year ; at least, so long as the system on the Estates shows no 
sign of breakijig down from the too rapid accumulation of new 
subjects. 



S. VIII. — Keview of the Colonial Labour Law, (Introductory). 



212. The status of an indentured labourer, although as ancient Stateiof tlM 
as the days of Laban, is not familiar to the occupants of long- iaboiifa]% 
settled Countries. It differs from that of a free labourer in the 
length and fixity of the period of service ; and, when this period 
is considerable, the diminution of liberty becomes considerable 
also. It differs from slavery principally in this respect, that of 
his proper civil rights, those which are left to the slave^ if any. 
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are the exceptions^ while^ in the ca9e of nsi indeirtpred labourer^ 
■ti^e Qxceptions are those of which he is deprived. It is the 
^peption^l rights in eveiry Bocjal )f^ation which alone can be 
, .deprived \fj law ; and that which (iie law defines, it construes 
with strictness : hence it is the freedom of. the slave, and the 
/bond^e of the indenturecl labpurer, against which all the unfore- 
seen incidents and accidents of law must tell. This circumstance 
operates . to increase the praptical difference between the two 
cases. Moreover, practically, the obligations of the slave are 
enforced bj violence, and, of his rights, such as they are, the 
: Jaw is an u;ii^dequate protector ; while the obligations of the inden- 
tured labourer, like tl^ose of the free labourer, are only to he 
enforced by law, and .his rights. he is invited aiid encouraged to 
4efend. Notwithstanding all this, the Coolie immigration in the 
West Indies is often spo^^n of as if in principle identical with 
ilayery. The fact is, t^ere is a prejudice against the thing; 
jparjtly sentimental^ b^ause it is. the symbol, of defeat to the too- 
•anguine hopes for jthe future of the African race, which were 
entertained at the time of mancipation; partly practical,* 
because the great experiipent in this direction failed, which was 
made in the apprepticeship of the slaves. It is superfluous to 
argue that a failure under §ucli peculiar circumstances is no test 
of the merits or demerits of the principle ; but the prejudice, it 
ia to be feared, will peraistently remain, until success the most 
undeniable has converted it into, approval. As between persons 
possessed of full civil rights, who are on a fair footing of 
equality and independence, there is no objection to the 
principle of a contract of service for a fixed period ; and 
therefore, in general, no call for the State to interfere. If the 
period be short, no one thinks of objecting to it ; if long, or if the 
conditions be in other respects arduous, or the persons contract- 
ing widely different in position and social resources, then, it ia 
true, precautionary legislation becomes necessary. 



213. The business of Government is to see, before undertaking 
jEhaoAM.0^ to enforce any contract by law, that the parties, contracting were 
SMSBKf" (not indeed on equal terms of advantage in wealth and knowledge, 
^^'^rti- but) on terms of sufficient equality ; and that the terms of the con- 
tract are so far reasonable, in themselves as not to be contrary to 
.jpublic policy. In short, private justice is satisfied if the con- 
tracting parties were indepexident, and acted with their eyes open ; 
I^ut gubl^o justice requjrea sop^ejb^^ng jppre, in theintereat, it Qls^y 
be, of the communi^ ; and there are caies in which this some- 
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thing more may amount even to a separate code and a specially 
instituted Judicature. 

214. The State fulfils the first part of its duty^ in a case like iKnaonof 
thai; of the AsiAtiiif Emigra^^^ th^t, before lei^yii?^^5^5«\ 
his hprne* he should be well informed of the circumstance^' in. ^^jgMMr 
whiph the. contract will place him, and of the' special rights andtjieColooyy 
obtijiatious which it entaili^^^ This duty is^ in the first instanoejgJ^^JJ?* 
not undertaken by the Colonial but by the India& Governaieat. n»»^ 

The Colonial administration is, however, bou^cT to assist with, 
information and advict, and is, in the fullest, degre^, respoA- 
sible for the information given. The second requisite cannot 
alwaya b^ secured^ The utmost the State can do to prevent 
or defeat a fraud amounts merely to. providing that upon or after 
coinp]|auit the frandc^lent p^rspn shall be deprived of the profits 
of Ids firaudji already realized or anticipated, and to inflictingr 
piuii4linent in those cases which can be brought under 
a criminal law ; While at. the same time compensation is made 
to the iiyur^ party within the limits of restitution which can 
beenforced upon the injurer. If therefore* the dread of aftejil 
detection aiid losa is found tQ be so powerless to repress frauds 
that it becomes a gross and common incident in any class of: 
contracts, the State is bound, not merely to refuse to enforce 
the particular contract in dispute, but also to terminate- the 
evil by refusing to sanction any such contract in future. 
This responsibility is undertaken by the Home Government, • 

which has always reserved to its representative, the Gt)ver]dor, 
theright of stopping immigration. The regulations limiting 
the term^ of contract, whereby the State attempts to perform 
the. third part of its duty, are the Result of a compromise be« 
tween the views of the Colonial Office and the Colonists. The 
Home Government has- laid down the principle to which the 
system must conform. The Colonial Government has carried 
them out, « subject to precautions against their becoming too 
onerous. The responsibility here is divided between the two 
autliorities ; the Home Government beiqg answerable for all 
that it has sanctioned, without lightening the obligation of the 
Colonial Authority to be answerable for all that it has^suggested 
antf enforced. 

215. The method of enforcement of contracts thus guarded *^o aanctioo. 
and guaranteed has been the object of much solicitude. The 
sanction of the Indenture system is to be looked for in the 

Courts of the Stipendiary Magistrates. 
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S. IX. — Review of the Colonial Labour Law.— {Jurisdiction.) 

216. On the termination of the appifenticeship^ in the year 
it J. 8t«* 1868^ a code was framed by Sir James Stephen to regulate the 
gMi lAixme ].|g}i(g i^fid duties of Masters and Servants^ and was embodied in 
an Order in Oouneil of the 7th September^ 1888. Of this code 
Sir 'Henry Lights then Ooremor of British Guiana^ in the year 
1845, while expressing a conviction that it was impossible to 
resist the pfessure brought to bear on him for a modification of 
it, writes as follows : — 



€€ 



In reluctantly making this exchange, I am bound to confess 
DMpAtbhof ''that in my judgment the Orders in Council, above mentioned, 
ftid Oot^ I8tf« €€ jjnyg fully answered the purpose for which they were framed : 

''that in the arrangement of the chftpters into distinct branches 
''of the subject, in perspicuity of language, in comprehensive 
" brevity of diction and enumeration of offences, they form the 
" most simple, perfect, and most easily understood manual of 
" legislation on the particular subject to which they relate, that 
'^ was ever compiled for the guidance of Masters and Servants in 
" this part of the world.*' 

217. By this code the Stii>endiary Magistrates appointed 
The8«ipeii. from England as protectors of the civil rights of the 
guYMacu* jg^eedmen were given an exclusive summary jurisdiction in all cases 
Csp.iT.»l»S. arising out of contract of service; and no appeal was allowed, 

except for assumption of jurisdiction, and for illegality 
in the proceedings. They were to be nominated by Her 
Majesty, and hold office during pleasure. Two Stipendiary 
Magistrates, and not more than one ordinary Justice of the 
Peace, might hold a Court of Petty Sessions. 

218. This Code was repealed by the Employers' and Servants' 
Ordinance, No. 80 of 1846. The jurisdiction was now vested in 
two Justices ; and the procedure was to be regulated by Ordinance 
28, of 1846, which equally with this Ordinance recognised no 
difference between the positions of a Stipendiary and Ordinary 
Justice. Disputes as to wages to the amount of 48 dollars, were 
to be heard and determined by this Tribunal ; and no appeal was 
allowed where the sum adjudged to be paid was less than $24. 

OBD!T.t 9» Compensation for breach of contract by the labourer was limited 
taM^^oo to $24 ; and for ill-usage up to $48. The power of punishing 
fhsodmsrv for breach of contract by the labourer was limited to $24 fine or 
JurtjBMciaia gQ ^j^9 impriaonment. Thus no appeal whatever was accorded 
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ta the labourer when convicted. By the previous Ordinance, No. 
28, of 1846, the appeals were to be made *o the. Tnf'»rior *', .on'*'-.:! 
Court, which wag constituted of one of the colonial Jao "^? .r 
of the three Sheriffs, Bitting^ together, with not less than ihice 
ordinary Justices of the Peace as assessors. 

219. By the Justices' Ordinance of 1856 the Governor was Jnxitdidtioa 
authorized fb appoint Special Justices, who, together with the totiETsSSS 
Stipendiary Magistrates, were to hold Conns in a district as^gued «^'7 0^o.j9; 
to thero, at such times and places as the Governor miglit appoinc» Jnstioes. 
This Ordinance is still in operation. The powers of the Stipen- 
diary Magistrates^ sitting singly, were limited to makthg an order 

for payment not exceeding $24, and to fines of the same amounti 
and to sentences of imprisonment not exceeding 80 days, either 
with or without hard labour. In cases of a second convictioni 
when the offence was punishable by the Supreme Oodrt of Crimi- 
nal Justice, their powers were extended to $50 and six months' 
imprisonment : these provisions have been somewhat modified by 
clauses in various Acts, enlarging the jurisdiction of the StipM- 
diaries, by which all the jurisdiction formerly vested in tWd 
Ordinary Justices is conferred upon the Stipendiary or Special 
Justice, sitting singly, and by the various Immigration Ordin- 
ances, from Ordinance 25, of 1856, onwards. 

220. The power of the ordinary justices is now limited tb the FiM^t 
granting of summonses to appear before Stipendiary or Special gJJJSJ^^ 
Justidte ; and to the issuing of warrants fur arrests returnable JoitioM. * 
before a Stipendiary ot Special Justice. The power of remand- 
ing is also exercised by them, but it appears doubtful whether 

the exercise is legaL 

221. Jurisdiction in cases of Petty debt and Petty damage hss Ut,YewmiL 
been since conferred upon the Stipendiaries by Ordinances of S'iSh*?7? 
1858 and 1881. ©iciwofiew 

f. 18. 

222. By another Oxtiinance of 1856 an Inferior CoUrt of Civil fdOf 7k\i 
Justice was established, limited to the enforcement ot claims fi'om^^fj^'^ 
924 to 9240. With regard to this Cotirt^ it has bceti represented g^o-^ 

to us that, sufficient facilities are not g?ven to the poorer suitors bfieddr Ci>u) 
wishing to resort to them, owing to the expenses att'etxdmg ser- j^gu^. 
vice of citations, and summonses, the oost of taking up sentence, 
and other charges ; and that it is practically impossible that 
Counsel should be retained, on account of tbe very small sum 
(10 per cent* on the amount of the sentence or value specifie<l 
TQi. tr. 
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in the sentence) iprhich is recovable by waj of taxed costs for the 
fee of PlaintifPs Counsel. Mr. Carbery observes^ in a letter 
forwarded to us^ in extension of his evidence, that this Court is 
of great and growing importance ; and that it is the Court mostly 
resorted to by the Coolies and labouring classes for the enforce- 
ment of claims ranging from $24 to $240. By returns furnished 
us from the Registrar's office we find that, as might be expected, 
the Coolies are not rich enough to indulge often in a civil prooess, 
with the advantage of Counsel and the presidency of a Judge of 
the Supreme Court. The number of causes on the lists during — 

1867, 1868, and 1869, 

was 423, 424, and 463, 

and in only 28, 45, and 45, 

of these was any Coolie or Chinese a party : while of suits for 
damages there were but five in the three years in which both parties 
were Asiatics, and nine in which they were engaged with other par- 
ties. We should suppose, moreover, that these immigrants are 
not really men engaged in agricultural labour, but rather in 
trade ; and, therefore, though it appears to us, from the state- 
ments submitted to us, that there is much room for beneficial 
retrenchment in the subordinate offices of the Courts of Justice, 
and that the fees and costs of obtaining justice stand higher than 
is necessary, — especially when compared with the admirably 
cheap syiitem of land transfer, by which in fact the Colony pro- 
vides the supervision of a Judge, for the benefit of the sellers and 
buyers of land, over all questions of title, — we abstain from 
taking further cognizance of what cannot be considered an 
immigrants' grievance.] 

223. The Magistrates' Courts are the only forum practically 
not of open to the agricultural labourer. All the proceedings of 
td.86'ofl8S6. Justices were in 1856 made subject to review before a Judge or 

Judges of the Supreme Court, sitting every Saturday. Whenever 
^ it appears that evidence has been improperly rejected, the Judge 

in review may refer back the case to have that, and, if necessary, 
other evidence taken; but there is no provision for the re- hear- 
ing of evidence, or for the re-opening of questions of fact. 

224. On this head it appears to us that recent legislation has 
Msnt lasis- gone too far in the direction of impeding litigation. Since a 



018- 



ongQQiQQ^ review is only to be sustained by reason of illegality laid in the 
'""'^ poceediiijgs, or of misconduct by the Magistrate, it would seem 
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to be almost necessary that an appellant should employ counsel : 
but a recent Ordinance^ No. 6 of 1869^ prohibits any counsers 
fee from being included in the taxed costs ; and the total 
amount of costs recoverable has been^ by resolution of the 
Court of Policy, to which that power was reserved by the Act, 
limited to the amount of the tariff of fees in review established 
by Ordinance 11 of 1858, Schedule B, that is to say, to a 
maximum of $5. The necessary expenses of a suit in the 
Beview Court at least equal this, apart from counsel's 
fee, and, together with that, come to very near the maximum 
amount which the magistrate has jurisdiction to award. 
It is therefore practically absurd to apply for review in any case 
of a pecuniary loss sustained under the first decision, at least 
except in revenue oases, when the Magistrates' jurisdiction is far 
more extensive. 

225. The rule is, perhaps, intended to prevent appeals ; the Remssfa 
Immigration Office indeed might prosecute them on behalf of an 
immigrant, if it were not that its functions in this behalf have 

long been in abeyance. The Court of Beview is however a place 
where not merely property, but often personal liberty, is at stake ; 
and cases may occur in which a body of labourers will gladly clnb 
tlieir money to have their rights tried out. Indeed many of the 
most common points in the law the Magistrates' administer, have 
remained for years in doubt for want of an authoritive decision ; 
and a single decision in the Court of Beview will often save 
money to a hundred people, at the cost of the one who has 
appealed. We cannot ignore the fact that this Ordinance was 
passed at a time when the majority of the Legislature and the 
Supreme Court were unfortunately at variance ; and it is evident ii5 0Td.4< 
that the catastrophe of the task work clause in the Immigration 
Law, which happened in the Court of Beview in 1867, was not . 
without effect on the legislation of 1868. This time has happily 
passed away. We trust that steps will now be not unwillingly 
taken to throw open to suitors the doors of the Court of Beview. 

226. From returns furnished by the Begistrar of the Courts of atatikios oi 
Justice we find that the Beview cases to which Indians and ^^*^**^ ^* 
Chinese were parties, between 1st July 1860 and 20th October 

1870^ stand as foUows :— 

1860 1861 1862 1863 186 A 1865 

July to — — — -^— — — — ■ 
DeoV.— 2 4 12 5 7 

02 



1 



( 
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1866 1867 1868 1869 1870 Total 

(Jany. to Oct'r.) 

8 6 1 9 2 24 



Of thoscj 15 were appeals by managers in labour casefl against 
Immigrants : none were successful. Five were appeals by Coolies in 
similar oases ; of these three they were successful. Fire were cases 
in which Managers appealed from a sentence of fine for assault* 
ing Coolies ; none of these happened within the last five years ; 
in none were the appellants successful. Two were cases in which 
the Immigration Agent-Oeneral was concerned ; both of them 
have been mentioned in his evidence : in neither was he successfol ; 
but after the decision in one of them the law was altered to meet 
the view he had maintained. 



227. Upon another suggestion strongly urged by Messrs. 
ftopeniBg tilt Lynch and Carbery^ that power should be taken to re 9pen upon 
^'"^* Keview the question of fact decided by the Court below, we are 

unable to express a favorable opinion. We understand that such 
a Court exists in Barbados, where it is possible virtually for every 
suitor who haa^een cast in a Magistrate's Court to have his cause 
tried over again ab initio. It is said the plan has worked well, 
and is regarded with approval. It prevailed, we know in a 
modified form, in one at least, of the Presidenices of India ; but 
has now, we understand, been abandoned without regret. Against 
the instance e^ Btirbadoes, and possibly others, with which we are 
not acquainted, must be set the practice of the Mother Country 
and of other systsms of procedure. The chances of arriving at 
the truth in eases of contradictory testimony, which are apt to be 
too slight already where Asiatic witnesses are concerned, would as 
itseems to us, vaniah altogether, if the exaggerating or fraudulent 
witness wferegiven the chance of producing a second corrected edition 
of his sbory, and the small thread of iruth which the magistrate has 
to elicit from amidst a tangle of invention would upon the second 
occasion be buried deeper than ever among the complications 
and cc>mparisons of the two narratives. 

228. The Itiferjor Criminal Court was last regulated by 
i« Inferior Ordinance 9 of 18S4. TheSherifis were then excluded from 

preiiidiog, and the appeal from the Magistrates' Courts dis- 
appeared* Its constitution, which (except as above) remains 
unalttied^ appears highly anomalous^ if not moEStrous^ in theory. 



act. 



< 
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No distinction is made between the voices of the presiding 
Judge and his assessors ; and the proportion of amateurs^ to 
professional Judges, is fixed at not less than three to one. Of 
course it is not likely that upon a poftit of law the Justices 
of the Peace would not gladly defer to the opinion of even a 
puisne Judge^ and yet there appears to be a floating tradition 
that on one occasion they shewed their independence by sticking 
to their own • We are assured by Mr. Justice King that he 
has never Mperiencedj and can hardly conceive the possibility 
of, such a thing ; and he finds the assessors of use to himself, 
somewhat in the place of a jury, and believes that their presence 
is advantageous to themselves, as a means of gaining an experi* 
ence of the administration of justice ; which in their capacity 
of employers, it is well that they should have, although they are 
no longer called on to act as Magistrates. We must confess, 
however, that we should prefer a jury not exclusively drawn from 
one class, or exempted from the right of challenge. In view of 
the increasing difficulties which appear to attend the making of a 
court, we would submit that the time has come for effecting a 
change in its constitution. 



229. An odd clause in a recent Ordinance attracted our notice^ ^^^^ 
to the effect that any charge under the Immigration Ordinances Magiitsiin 
might be laid before any Stipendiary Justice of the Peace in the ^*'^* 
colony. That is to say, apparently, if a manager objected to 
have his cause tried by any particular Magistrate, he might 
carry his immigrant elsewhere. After this provision had a good 
deal perpleted us, and caused us to ask questions of the Magis- 
trates ^ to its working, without finding that it was ever put in 
practice, its history was volunteered by the Solicitor General. 
It seems to have been a piece of hand to mouth legislation. An-Appei^B 
influential manager had happened to lay his charge against a j^ikitoxw 
deserter in the wrong Court, and was cast accordingly. ^Q«nenl.Q. 
clause was thereupon in hot haste stuck into the Immigration 
Ordinance then before the legislature, to guard suitors against 
the effects of their own carelessness^ by the help of a device 
which might have worked the most intolerable oppressions* 
Even within the limits of a Magistrate's regular work, great 
hardship may be inflicted upon a labouring man, by postpone- 
ments or adjournments, if he has to come far ; but to carry the 
case against him into another district would be nothing short of 
tyranny. We are given to understand that the clause has never 
been acted on^ and oarnestly hope it never may be. 
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' tl. X.'^Rmew of the Cohnial Labour Law. — (Duration of 

Contract.^ 

280. Betaming to the Order in Council of 1838| we notice no 
^^^on signs of an intention that there shonld be any difference in the 
Sapbn'iCode position of labourers^ snch as is now represented by the presence 
SStionf 2 &'4. ^' absence of an indenture. AU contracts^ if not in if riting^ 

Were limited to four weeks' service ; if in writings to twelve 
months' service. The apprenticeship of children under sixteen 
years for "five years was legalized, and of young persons aged 
sixteen and upwardsj if with their own consent. 

281. The restriction as to the place wherein contracts of ser- 
Ths Coda Tice oould be made was relaxed in 1841 in favour of contracts 
^^^ msde in England ; and, in 1844, a further relaxation was per* 
^ooDo^^MCh mitted with regard to Chinese ; and Immigration from China was 
Qrd.Sof 18M. at this, time expected, but it was found that the people would not 

quit the oountcy without having the terms of their engagemoit 
set down for them on paper. It was further permitted - that the 
duratioA of contracts diould be, in the case oif OhineM, for any 
term not exceeding five years. Thus, this code of 1888, excellent 
as it was in the circumstances for which it was compiled, broke 
down when applied to the unforeseen contingencies of Immigration. 

282. Except in the case of Immigrants^ it might have been 
^iCode . retained ; at least, as a ground work of Iq^lation. But in 1846 
iBOBfhaiuzSff. it was finally repealed by the Ordinance which, as we have seen, 
MjMof 1840, destroyed the exclusive jurisdiction of the Stipendiary Magis« 

trates. By this Ordinance, contracts, in the absence of an 
express agreement, were to be held as made for a lunar 
month, and from month to month, with fourteen days' notice 
before termination. No limit of time was fixed for express 
contracts. In the case of Immigrants, in the absence of 
agreement, the first hiring was to be held valid for six months. 
No contract made outside the Colony was to be held good . for 
more than three years ; and all such were made terminable 
after five months at the pleasure of the immigrant, supposing he 
could pay the expense which had been incurred in bringing him 
to the Colony. 

288. In 1848, the first hiring of Immigrants was constituted 
^ ^^ Yt for ^^ indenture for twelve months instead of six, in the absence of 
%n^m^ agreement to the contrary ; and although the reatxiction. aato 
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eontracts with Afiricans was still kept up. that they must br<M2Qli848^ 
made within the Colony ; yet the Home Gtovernment in this Ord.8of 184$. 
year finally yielded the point of an indenture for three years 
certain; whether made within or without its limits for all 
other Immigrants. 

284. The aystem under which the first East Indian Immigra- 
tion, took place^ that of 1846 to 1848^ had consisted of acon*^ 
tract entitling , fhfi Immigrants to. a return passage at the en4 
of pvejw^ xesidencCj .or preyiously^ on payment of a poropor«, 
tionate pari of the cost of their introduction. . Many werq 
ipfa^■rai.alL lurriTai for not less than six months, and were 
plitc^ unABr.ao fiurther necessity of service when the firs^ 
luring had expired. How this system fsiled to insure the health 
and prosperity of the Immigrants has been shewn aboye. 

The 

286. When in 1850 the first attempts were made to reyire™^'"**'"" 
the Coolie Immigration under the system of three years' inden- 
ture certain^ the efforts of the Colonists were devoted to the 
obtaining a longer period of indenture ; or^ if that would not 
be granted, to enforce some payment by way of consideration 
for the return passage. The Home Oofernment resisted the idei^ 
of prolonging the indenture ; but consented to an exaction of 
monthly sums from those immigrants who would not 
consent, after serving out their first hiring, to enter upon the 
second. This device proved an egregious fuilnre. The attempt ^ 

to collect monthly sums was made in earnest in 1852, after the 
passing of an ordinance. No. 80 of 1861, (an amendment of No. 
20. of 1850 passed the year before^ of a very stringent character. 
It was abandoned after three years' experience; having filled the 
prisons, and cost $8,854 48 in getting in $604 68 from the 
Coolies. 



286. In 1858, the contest between the Home Government and ^g^K;^ 
the Colony came again to a head« upon the refusal of Her Majesty's Hf^ j^^m 
Government to sanction an Ordinance which required in all cases ^^hmm^"''^ 
an indenture for five years certain, and extended the rule to a very ffi^y wg^ 
large number of immigrants, who had consented to postpone, the 
return passage they were entitled to, in consideration of a bounty 
offered to them by the Colony. This matter was finally 
settled after Sir Philip Wodehouse's arrival in the Colony, by the 
Consolidated Ordinance of 1854. Th^ immigrants who had taken No. 7 c( UMt 
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bounty and who were proved to have had the means of knowing 
that the bounty was given^ not merely in consideration of a post- 
ponement of their return passage^ but also of a re-indenture, were 
actually reindentured for the remaining still unexpired portion of 
the period of five years^ from the date they took bounty. 

287. It was at this time that the East India Government 
?mjmnf ceased to insist upon a return passage at the end of five years' resi- 
QQoeM* dence^ and consented to increase the term to ten ; provided it was 
recognized that the return passage could only be postponed^ and 
never absolutely commuted. The plan was thus worked out: — A three 
years' indenture was supplemented by short indentures of one 
or two years^ for which the Immigrant might choose his employer. 
Bounty was given him if he accepted a second service after the 
termination of the first five years ; monthly sums were abolished^ 
and he became entitled, after five years of indenture and five of 
residence, not necessarily industrial^ to his return passage, on 
payment of $35 for the whole of the second period of five years ; 
or $12 for each of such years during which he had not been under 
indenture. This payment, although consented to by the Indian 
Government, proved as difficult to collect as the old monthly 
sums, and was afterwards abandoned. 

238. Sir Philip Wodehouse, in transmitting the Consolidated 

knttohof Ordinance for confirmation, writes as follows . — *' After all the 

oQsediltfod- " correspondence that has passed upon the subject, your Grace 

gj** " will be prepared to find in this enactment provisions which, 

ftfKB. '' under ordinary circumstances, would have been regarded as 

" unduly interfering with the free action of individuals, and as 

" treating of matters which ought to be left to the mutual arrange- 

" ment of both employers and employed. But the whole scheme 

'' of immigration labour is governed by peculiar contingencies, 

'' which render this interference on the part of the Legislature 

" not only expedient, but unavoidable. The contingencies are : 

" First — The immigrants are imported at a very great expense 
''to the community, and the greater number of them under a 
stipulation that after certain limited terms of service they are 
to be provided, also at the cost of the Colony, with a passages 
'' back to their own country. 



€€ 
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Secondly — A very great proportion of the cost of these 
immigrants is defrayed out of the general revenues ; and thus 
" {)i« whole community have a direct material inter^t in the 
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''establislioieiit and maintenance of a system' calculated to ensure 
*' the beneficial employment and control of those for whose 
*' services, they pay so highly. 

'' Thirdly — The fact that a majority of the Estates upon 
" which these immigrants are employed belong to non-resident 
proprietors^ and that therefore it is impossible to trust alto- 
gether to considerations of personal advantages as a gua* 
ran tee for the maintenance of such a system. 



i€ 
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*' Fourthly — From the first of these causes there arises natu- 
'' rally in the minds of the immediate employers^ and perhaps 
'' of all classesj a strong desire to obtain from the immigrantj 
'' what they regard as nothing more than a just return for the 
*^ heavy outlay attendant on his introduction and his resto* 
'' ration to bis own country. 

'' The steps which the Colonists have taken for the attainment 
'' of this end have at all times^ as Your Grace has observed^ b^en 
'' jealously watched by Her Majesty'a Government^ acting as the 
'' protectors of the immigrants introduced under their authority. 
'' But the concessions which have^ from time to time^ been made^ 
'' and the tenor of Your Grace's recent despatches^ rendered it clear 
'^ that it is no longer considered fair towards the Colonists^ or 
'' even beneficial to the immigrants^ to leave the latter so absolute 
*' an exercise of their own discretion in respect to employment 
'^ as was for some time after the commencement of immigration 
'' perseveringly advocated. Indeed, looking at the position of the 
''immigrants from an English point of vie w^ many would say in 
" all honesty that it is nothing less than our duty to place them 
'' under such regulations as will promote their eventual social im- 
'' provement, without reference to their own immediate wishes ; 
provided that be done with reason and justice. 



t( 



" We hold it to be for the good of a human being that he should 
" be well clothedj well fed^ educated^ and generally elevated ix^ 
the moral and social scale.'' 

'' But I own that after a residence of many years in different 
'' tropical countries, I should little expect to see anywhere^ any 
'' such progressive improvement of the native population^ if it 
" were to be the result of their owu free choice alone, or still less of 
'' their own continuous steady labour. Idleness has great charms 
'* for all races and in all countries ; and we may fnirly attribute 

p2 
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a very great proportion of the industry and enterprise ^hich 
*' characterize our own countrymen (upon which have been found- 
" ed many of the arguments in favour of the unfettered choice by 
" the labourer of his own mode of life) to the pressure of great 
'^want from their earliest years, and the consequent establish- 
^* ment of habits of industry, opposing themselves to the natural 
'^ tendency to idleness and self-indulgence. In warm and pro- 
'^ ductive countries this pressure upon the labouring population 
" cannot exist ; they cannot but be in what ail Englishman would 
•' consider easy circumstances ; and there is consequently very 
" great difficulty in exhibiting to them the prospects of benefits 
" such as they can appreciate, as the probable reward of their own 
" exertions. If, therefore, we are driven by such considerations to 
''impose upon the immigrant a necessity for obeying certain 
" fixed rules calculated to ensure his continuous labour durin^^ 
'' his period of service, it unavoidably becomes our duty so to 
''legislate between him and his employer as to prevent the 
."exercise of any oppression or unfair control over him ; and at 
" the same time to guard the public interests, as far as we may 
" find it practicable, against the improvidence and irregjularity 
" of both the contracting parties. No one could be blind to ihe 
" difficulties of such a task, but the necessity for the attempting 
" its accomplishment cannot be denied ; and it would be a 
"matter of deep regret to me if it should appear tha> this bill, 
" upon which so much pains have been bestowed, was not held 
deserving of the approval of Her Majesty's Government.'' 
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239. By an Ordinance of 1855, the transfer of service at the 
Sii^^Sl^* end of the first three or four years' indenture was regulated, as 
between the two employers, by a provision for cancelling 
notes due from the first and requiring payment in proportion 
from the second. 



240. In 1856, every immigrant entitled to a back passage was 
Oid.82ofi866. invited by a bounty of $50 to enter into a new indenture 
IJSSw^^ analogous to the first. 

241. In the same year the indenture of Portu2;uese and 
jjtoMian^ liberated Africans, which had p-cviously horn limited for a 
2j*2|JGSia P^^^^^ of ^^^^^ twelve months to three years, was mad three ye rs 

fej^"?;oir« ^" ^1 cases, or iu default of eunniiuiutb;ii live ^e.»rs, with >iii'ihtr 
vnuapoiicioo. . . ^ . , • 

provisions as to commutation and tiansjferente to ihobc conceded 

to^Indian immigrants. 
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242. The regular visits of the Immigration Agent to Estates Commutafcio 
began about the year 1856; but it was not until 1859, that 

the effects of the provisions allowing commutation of the 4th 

and 5th years of indenture began to make themselves felt. 

In 1859 a sum of §3,822 was received from Coolies by way Appendiz.B 

of commutation, and $3,154 75 from planters by way of transfer ^^' 

money. The rapid increase in these sums up to the time when 

the abolition of commutation be^an to make itself felt will 

be seen from the statisiical table of the Appendix. 

243. It is difficult to follow the changes which were effected Act of 18M 
by numerous short Acts subsequent to this period, until in fire yimvr 
1862 the shortest of all was passed as follows :— j^ffiJiD 

eaaee* 

'^ Whereas Her Majesty^s Go ernmenment has been pleased 
'^ to allow the introduction of Immigrants into this Colony from 
'' the East Indies and from China, under indenture for five 
" years, instead of under the complicated system of industrial 
*' residence now in force. 

" Be it therefore enacted by His Excellency the Governor 
" of British Guiana, with the advice and ^consent of the Court 
of Policy thereof, as follows : — 

'^ I. Every immigrant from Her Majosty^s Dominions in the 
" East Indies, and every male immigrant from China, intro* 
" duced into this Colony at any time subsequent to the first day 
•' of December instant, shall be indentured for a term of five 
'• years certain, from the date of his arrival. 

'' II. No such immigrant shall bo entitled to change his em* 
" ployer, or to pay in commutation of service, during any portion 
" of the said terna of five years for which he shall have been so 
''indentured, anything contained in Ordinances numbers 1 and 19 
*' of the year 18C0, or in either of them to the contrary notwith* 
'' standing.^' 

244. In framing this Act, the case of Chinese then arriving in the Intortoemoe 
Colony under the Contract made in China was entirely overlooked. J^elnChiii 
We have already noticed alterations in the law affecting the Oid.l4ofllB 
conditions of these Chinese indentures and one remarkable instance 

in an Ordinance of 1859, whereby, under the plea that the 
contracts of Chinese then arriving were so badly drawn as to 
render necessary the substitution of new onesj the provisions of 
YOL. IT, r 
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a former Ordinance were made binding npon them in defiance of 
the contract entered into in China. A apecimen of contract and 
^ly^rfl?^ H. substituted contract is given in our Appendix. We do not see 
anything impossible to carry out in the first ; but we notice that 
the power of terminating the indenture after one year is 
replaced by a power of terminating it after three years at soonest. 
Other discrepancies in the terms of their indentures have already 
received notice. In the Ordinance 19 of 1860 the annual 
termination is again conceded ; and people were coming under 
contracts made in pursuance of that Ordinance, when the 
Ordinance of 1862 again made them illegal. 



*Rci»IO. 



L / ; 245. Mr. Crosby says : ^' the fact is that Act No. 30 of 1862 

Hr.drofbr, " was a most illegal statute^ if you may call any statute illegal. 
^^Mttiwp. '"T^e fact is, it was a nullity.'' It remained in force till 1864. 
We do not suppose it was ever enforced in court ; but it served, 
no doubt, to many, as a justification for attempts to get rid of 
the more onerous contract; and these attempts, as we have seen, 
were successful. 



^lopTCmt 
nidfliiiufs 

■JftOBI* 

8.44. 

91 48. 



Hr.OllTer, 

Q.mo. 



246. The system thenceforward established, as finally settled 
by the ConsoUdated Ordinance of 1864, is comparatively a simple 
one : every male immigrant from China and all East Indians 
are indentured for five years certain. Chinese female immi- 
grants enter into contracts of residence, but not of labou:. 
Liberated Africans above 15 vears old are under the same rule as 
East Indians. Immigrants from North America, Cape de Verde 
Islands, or the British West India Islands, are indentured for 
three years if under no special contract, or at all events for one year, 
if the Governor shall so require. For Immigrants from Madeira, 
the Azores and Canary Islands, the term is two years ; minors are 
subject to the same rules as adults, except that no infant under 
one year can be indentured, none under seven can be compelled 
to work, and liberated Africans under 15 may be indentured 
until they are 20. This clause is coupled with one securing them 
schooling, but we are sorry to find it is not observed. 



ffmtiflmto of '^'^' ^^^^ Immigrant who completes his first term of service 
ladnstxi^iKR'. is entitled to a certificate of industrial residence. For this a 
CMaad provisional certificate is in general substituted, which is given 
ft^ltifVlf ^7 ^^® Sub* Agent on his half-yearly visit next preceding the 
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termiaation of the iadenture. There is also a temporary certifi. SI. 4. 
cate sometimes given^ the industrial certificate requiring more " 
form and ceremony than can be afforded on the estate. All 
entitled to a certificate may enter into another iadenture of five 
years^ and receive^ if an adult, $50 ; if a minor or not able- 
bodiedj $25. 

2^. The only commutation or transfer now allowed is in Oo ij^m^ B rt totf 
special cases : as that of marriage between two immigrants Q.rHfltiill 
residing on different plantations. SS* 7<>— 7a. 

249. Indentures may be renewed or prolonged for a further txtensioii of 
term corresponding to the length of time during which the g. 94. ^ 
immigrant has been a deserter or imprisoned during his existing 

term of service : this section seems to have been ill-drawn. One 
inconvenience which arose out of it was, that thj time for 
renewing indentures (the visit of the Agent next preceding 
their termination) frequently went by before the deserter had 
been caught. An Ordinance was passed in 1866 to remedy this; but is of 1868» 7 
this having been drawn by unprofessional hands and in the absence 
of the Agent-General^ it was found that the necessity still remained 
of claiminff the extension before the contract had expired. 
The point is in itself not of practical interest ; but the discussion 
which arose upon it, is. The question was, what was to prove the 
claim ? Under the new Ordinance no evidence is made necessary 
except the production of the Estate's Register^ supplemented by 
the Manager's oath of his belief of its correctness. The returns Ord.l8ofl8fi6* 
of imprisonments required ot the Magistrates by Ordinance 7 of ^^45. 
1854 were dispensed with by Ordinance 19 of 1860. Those required g 35^.*^' 
in their place from keepers of prisons could never be made accu- 7 of 1884-M 
rate, and have never been made at all. The Estate's book of 
registers is an e^ parte document, which has been given the place 
of an official record. Similarly in the case of desertions, it was 
enacted that they should be reported in all cases to the Magistrate 
and by him to the Police ; a quarterly return being then submit- 
ted by the Police to the Governor : but this last link was broken 
by the legislation of 1864, and the other returns are of no use to 
the Immigration Agent on the Estates. The only one now re- 4of 1S64— loe 
quired is a return by the Manager to the Police ; and that seems 
to be made or not at pleasure. 

250. The Estate's Register of Imprisonments and Desertions^ k, Cos. 
upon Mhich so much is left to depend, is in general fairly kept ; ^J^&f^ 
bat the acting Immigration Agent-0§neral^ who avers himself 5Ma. 
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to be their suggestor, appears to consider that — '' If the 

" Employers choose to omit entering desertions and imprison- 

" ments^ it js not for the Immigration Office to find fault with 

Mr^Gallftglxep '' them ; the duty of the Immigration Officer being restricted to 

" seeing that no entries are made which are not bona fide" It 

is obvious that a Register^ which is kept with accuracy only if, 

Mr. G«Ua- and when, it is intended to use it as evidence, is not merely an 

€^(I01&4032, ^x parte document, but an ex parte document of second-rate 

«lHt,40M. value as evidence; and the device of propping its authority 

by the Manager^s statement on oath is distinctly contrary to 

principle. 



251. A further blot was pointed out in the course of our examina- 
lBTrt#ypmi tion, namely, the fact that no distinction was taken,for the purpose 
■ommaE^M^not ^^ extending indentures, between imprisonments before and after 
ft>Do!^^ trial ; and in the case of imprisonment before trial between cases 
compromised on the one hand and convictions on the other. It 
is indeed provided that no renewal shall take place on the ground 
of imprisonment if the immigrant be acquitted, or if the pro- 
ceedings under which he was imprisoned are afterwards set aside, 
but the language of the declaration which the Manager is called 
upon to make, does not in any way call upon him to state what 
was the result of the case : and in view of the immense number 
of cases compromiBed, as between employers and employed, it is 
quite possible that a Manager might have an immigrant arrested 
on a charge; that the immigrant might be imprisoned as much as 
six months in a year in intermediate custody ; and that this time 
might afterwards be added to his indenture, although the prose- 
^Fj^^' cution was never in fact proceeded with : nor does it appear that 
^6i68to6l66. the Immigration Agent would have anv option in renewing the 
Mr,Oowie. j^jg^^ure, the words of the Aci being peremptory. 



252, It gives us much pleasure to be able to say, that, 
*01idUwm although the law in this respect savours of tyranny, the practice 
J^l^^^ has not, so far as we have discovered, been tyrannical. It is 
a right that we conceive should be rarely exercised, and strictly 
limited : we believe that, in fact, it is rarely exercised, although 
the limitations are far from strict. In the case ot desertion, 
Managers seem to consider that if the deserter will, he can 
run away again ; so that a renewal of indenture is not of much 
use : while, if they have hopes of retaining him on the Planta- 
tion^ they are well content to condone the offence^ in consi* 
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deration of a second indenture. It is not^ therefore, mth 
reference to any abuses ^e have ourselves detected, but rather 
the cause of imperfection in the system^ such as ^may, at any 
time, produce abuses, and no doubt sometimes does, that we 
should be inclined to urge any change in this part of the Immigra- 
tion Ordinance. 



253. The most important change that has been effected by Be^indoni 
the Legislation of the last ten years, one moreover which does ^^ta^m 
not seem to have attracted so much notice as it deserves, is 2°^^^* 
contained in a short Act of 1863 and embodied in the Consoli- See. i : 
dated Ordinance. It is that by which any number of 8^.5!^ 
further indentures for five years certain were made legal. It 
is evident from the correspondence between the Home Govern- 
ment and the Colony in former days; especially from the 
Despatches of the Duke of Newcastle ; that when 
the fir>t indenture for five years certain was conc^ded^ 
in deference to experience of the immigrants' condition 
under a different system ; and as a means of securing 
that the immigration from great distances should pay ; it 
was never int nded to give up the prospect of a free popula- 
tion of immigrants^ or descendants of immigrants, residing in 
the Colony, and contributing to the labour market, on common 
terms with the Creoles of the Country. The Duke of Newcastle 
would not even allow a second indenture for five years to fill up 
the second half of the ten years' residence offered by the Indian - 
Government; although the terms offered by that Government in- 
cluded it. He riigarded Immigration as a temporary expedient 
in itself, and the indenture as a temporary accident of the immi- 
grants' residence in the Colony. 



254. The effect of later legislation has been to keep the immi- 
grant population as a whole out of the free-labour market. It is ^^^J^ 
true that no man is bound to indenture a second time, but care "^ ^ 

80 ftac M J 

has been taken so to arrange the incidents of the system as to migrants 
furnish him with a strong inducement to reindenture. For this <^^**"®^ 
purpose the supervising duties of the Immigration Agents have 
been postj)oiied to the offering of greater facilities for reindenture. 
A h trs!i sy>r(!m of law has been kept up not so much for use, as 
t . I • n loiiatioa for offences under it mijjht be bartered against 
reiudcuture. The position of a luree immigrant disposed tore- 
main in the Colony^ has not received that consideration from the 
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Legislature which a new countiy, needing population^ should 
have afforded to such an element ; and the Bounty^ always a 
questionable means of inducement when employed to persuade 
those in a dependent position to refram from claiming their inde- 
pendence^ has been kept at a high rate in order that the inducement 
might be sufBcient. An indenture^ as it seems to us^ is justifiable^ 
however contrary to English ideas^ to insure payment by the 
immigrant for services rendered ; that is for his passage out ; which 
payment it seems can be ensured in no other way. It may also 
be defended on the ground of his helplessness on arrival in a new 
country : for if a man must necessarily be dependent on others 
for the preservation of his healthy there is no harm in recogniz- 
ing the fact by law. It would seem to be a concession that 
Immigration^ so far as the Coolies are concerned^ has failed to 
fulfil its firbt purpose!*^ if, after being acclimatized^ after learning 
their work, and after paying their passage out^ they must still be 
brought under indenture after indenture^ and not encouraged to 
take their station in the country as free labourers. The difficul- 
ties whieh attend any change iu this respect we hope to deal with 
hereafter; in the meantime we desire to point out here that the 
Act of 1863, which pa^^^ed almost unnoticed at the time, repre- 
sents, if it did not cau-e, a grea. change in the a^j/ec of the 
problem. 



S. XI. — Meview of the Colonial Labour Law — (Work and Wages.) 

255. In Countries where the supply of labour is scarce and 
Vukworkand the means of supervi-non scanty, the tendencv is continually 
to>«aras a system of task-work, or worK by the pnce, as disitin- 
guished from work by the day. In the tiaie ot slavery, of course, all 
work was done by task ; and the old plan was still followed under 
the altered conditions of free labour. With the increasing com- 
plication and variety of tasks it has become necessary^ in some 
cases^ to recognize work by time ; and in the labour code above 
mentioned, published by the Order in Council of 7th September, 
1838, there was a provision that contracts for work to be 
pel formed by the time, should spicify the times of commence- 
ment, suspension, and termination of work, and the number 
of hours of daily labour. However, the great prevalence of 
piece work throughout the Colony, even under conditions where 
it would seem less appropriate (as m the Buildings, in the manu- 
facture of tSugar), remains a conspicuous feature, botii of the 
system of labour and of the Colonial Legislation by which 
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it is enforced. At the present time all field labour^ properly 
80 called^ is carried on by way of taskwork. The system of 
work in the Buildings starts with a tariff of daily wages to each 
labourer^ according to the nature of the work ; but is practically 
modified by a rule for the general reduction of wages^ if the 
quantity of sugar to be made by the whole gang is not reached 
within the day, — that is to say^ by the introduction of an element 
of task work. Any law for the enforcement of a task-work 
system is apt to press much harder upon the labourer than one to 
enforce work by time. It is more efiicieut no doubt on the side 
of the employer^ but it is apt to be too iuflexible and to accom- 
modate itself too little to circumstances^ where these circumstances 
tell on the side of the labourer. 

256. It involves the necessity of a scale of work^ by which the Bid* of_wii 
daily task is to be regulated. A scale of work is sure to suggest a "* 
tariff of wages ; and elaborate tariffs of wages, though they may 
sometimes be reduced when the necessity has become obvious, are 
generally far more often too slow in rising to meet the rising of 
the market. The difl&culty has been grappled with in British 
Guiana with some success, so far as Immigrants are concemedj 
by making the wages earned the measure of the task, and by 
appealing to the free market^ which already existed, outside the 
limits of immigration, for a standard by which to lay down 
the fair average. The second part of this rule was the first 
enacted; that is to say, in the Consolidated Ordinance 4 of^*^^ 
1864, by which it was provided that an immigrant should be * 
paid wages at the same rates as the wages paid to the Creole and 
other unindentured labourers, working on the same plantation ; 
or, in case there should be no such labourers, or they should not 
be paid according to the average rate of wages for unindentured 
labourers employed under similar circumstances on the neigh- 
bouring Plantations, then at the same or the fair average rate 
of wage**, such as were paid to such last mentioned labourers, on 
the neighbouring Plantations. This rule must be taken as a 
rou^h approximation to fairness rather than as an infallible test 
of what is due. On the one hand it is argued against it by em- 
ployers, that wages paid to non-resident labourers must neces- 
sarily, in a natural state of the market, range higher than those 
due to the Coolie, for whom house accommodation, hospital, and 
medical attendance, are provided gratis, and in whose behalf the 
employer is always liable to the interference of the Immigration 
OfBce. On the other hand. Coolie labour has one element of 
value which the other has not : the supply is constant and con- 

TOL. IT. Q 
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tinuons. While it is impoAsible to say that these advantages 
and disadyantages balance and counterbalance each other^ the 
probability is that the rule is not far out ; and the conyenience of 
it^ in appealing to a rough sentiment of equality^ is so great^ 
that it is not easy to suggest any amendment for the better. 

257. To this there was a corresponding provision that every 
idt«f wo^Z indentured immigrant should perform five days' labour^ or five tasks 
. U5« jj^ every week ; no further definition was given in the directory 

part of these clauses, either of '^ a fair average rate of wages 
such as are paid to Creole and other unindentured labourers on 
the neighbouring Plantations'' or of what was meant by " a day's 
labour" or a '' task." 

258. Turning to the parts of the Act intended to enforce its 
of thi substantive provisions ; we find provision for enforcing the pay- 
ment of wages conspicuous by its absence. It does not seem 
to have been intended to give the indentured immigrant by this 
Act the power of suing for wages under the Magistrates' sum- 
mary jurisdiction. This was not the case in the Code above 
quoted. By that Code, as we have seen, the jurisdiction of the 
Magistrates was made exclusive and final for cases arising out 
of the contracts of service ; and there was a direct provision in 
favour of the " Servant" or '^ labourer" as follows : — 

p^iiLiS.8. '^On Complaint preferred and proof made, by a ser- 

*^ vant, before any Stipendiary Magistrate, that his 
'' master has not paid the servant's wages, or 
'^ delivered to him the articles stipulated for, or 
'' that the articles so delivered were not of the 
'^ prescribed amount and quality, or that by the 
'^ negligence, or other improper conduct of the 
'' master, the contract of service has not been 
'^ faithfully performed, or, that the master has 
'Mil-used the servant; the Stipendiary Magis- 
^'trate may make order for the payment of 
wages in arrear or for the delivery of the 
Stipulated Articles, or for the compensation to 
'' be made to the servant for any injury by him 
'' sustained by such negligence or improper con- 
''duct of the master, or by his iliusage of the 
servant ; and if such order be not cona plied 
with according to the exigency and tenor thereof, 
the Magistrate shall and may issue a warrant for 
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''the seizure and sale of the goods of the master 
or so much thereof as may be requisite for 
making such compensation^ and^ failing any 
" sufficient distress^ the Magistrate sliall and may 
'^ make order for the commitment of the master 
" to prison for any time not exceeding one mont^^ 
'^ unless compensation be sooner made. The 
" Magistrate may also in any of the cases afore- 
'^ said^ if he shall see fit^ order the contract of 
" service to be cancelled either in addition to^ or 
" in substitution for^ any such order as aforesaid.^' 

This provision disappeared when this code was repealed in 1846; Ord.80ofia< 
and in its place were substituted two sections^ the one providing ^*** *' ^ 
a maximnm penalty of $48^ for ill-usage^ ornon-delivery of stipu- 
lated articles^ but omitting all mention or notice of wages ; the 
other merely providing that disputes concerning wages should be 
settled by two Justices^ with power to make order for payment up 
to $48. In the Employers' and Servants' Act of 1854^ even this 
feeble provision has disappeared ; and from that time, the labour^ 
er, whether Immigrant or Creole, has had no summary remedy 
for the recovery of wages, except the civil one under the Petty 
Debt Ordinance, and no means of enforcing a penalty, if they 
have been wilfully or wantonly withheld. 

259. By the Immigration Ordinance of 1854, immigrants were Aprofitoii 
withdrawn from the general provisions of the Employers' and7ofi8£LVn 
Servants' Act, and placed under a Special Code, which regulated Jg^^^*^ 
their rights and duties, both when under an indenture of service 
for a period of years, and when contracting with the employer 
from month to month, on the footing of a free labourer. In this 
Ordinance were provisions for a penalty on the employer if he 
illused an immigrant, not exceeding $50; ^^nd for awarding to 
the immigrant, upon complaint made by either party, the wages 
which appeared to be his due. Mr. Crosby is of opinion that < 
these Sections had no reference to an indentured immigrant ; 
and it certainly is difficult to suppose that it was intended to 
give power to the Magistrate, in the words of Section 29, *' to 
'' discharge the employer or immigrant" (including indentured 
immigrants) '' from his contract of service," in the exercise of 
his own discretion ; more especially as this power is expressly 
g^ven in the very next Section to the Governor. Accepting Mr. 
Crosby's interpretation, it would seem doubtful whether there 
waa^ in fact^ any provision in this Consolidated Ordinance to 
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protect an immigrant from illusage^ and certain that there wa« 
TkMnvtktfstf none giving him a snmmary method of recovering wages ; bat 
ioS?^^Cb ®^ reference to the correspondence between Sir George Grey, 
Ij*»Od^ms^i then Secretary of State for the Colonies, and Governor Wode- 
KuSbmb^ house, we find that the sanction of the Home Government was 
^SSTw^W. ^^ ^^^ refused to the Ordinance, on the express grounds that 
''the most important clauses of the Ordinances of previous 
years, which imposed penalties on the employer for the non- 
performance of his duties,'' and specifically clauses 6, 13 and 14 
of the Employers' and Servants' Act, that is to say, the penalty 
for illusage and the provisions for discharge from the contract 
by the Magistrate or Governor, were '' silently expunged." 
To this Governor Wodehouse replies : — " The 18th 
" Section of Ordinance No. 2, of 1853, was omitted through- 
'' out from my draft, because I never supposed that that 
'' Section was intended to confer upon a single Magistrate the 
'' absolute power of breaking off a written contract of such 
'' importance as the indenture of an immigrant. The Court has 
'' now inserted it in obedience to your commands." We are 
obliged therefore to conclude, in opposition to Mr. Crosby, that 
there was a provision in the Ordinance 7, of 1854, to enforce the 
payment of wages by a summary process ; and that the Ordinance 
4, of 1864, was the first immigration labour code from which that 
provision was omitted. It is a matter perhaps of less importance 
that this provision should silently have disappeared in the manner 
above described, after the general power of awarding compensa- 
tion in accordance with the equity of the case had been abolished 
together with the Code of 1838. But it seems somewhat strange 
that while so much jealousy was exhibited by the Home Govern- 
ment at the omission of any such provision from successive Acts, 
this particular one, certainly not the least important, should have 
been tacitly allowed to disappear in 1853 from the general labour 
Code, and in 1864 from that relating to immigration. 

260. Nor is this the only anomaly that has crept in during 

rtmSS^tn^ the gradual separation of immigrants from the rest of the world 

fa n migira n t i. iu relation to the law of labour. The Immigration Ordinance 

of 1854 repealed the Employers' and Servants' Ordinance of 1853, 

'^ so far as the same relates to immigration." In it were provided 

regulations for the contracts of service of all immigrants, whether 

Ov|L9 o! 1864, indentured or free. The Ordinance of 1864 repealed this one 

without expressly reviving the provisions of the old law. There 

is a general Ordinance which provides that repealed laws shall 

be revived^ when the law whioh repealed them is itself repealed. 
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No new labour code has been specially provided for free immi- 
grants ; and in the result their contracts are exceptionally exempt 
from all summary jurisdiction whatsoever. 

261. Again^ in the absence of a clause empowering theMagis- Difiealfcf ai 
trate to make a summary order for the payment of wages due, it 5ti?p5S 
has been customary with immigrants^ and with those acting onl^btMi^ 
their behalf, to proceed under the Ordinance for the recovery of 
Petty Debts^ by way of stated account for wages due, against the 
employer ; and though this procedure is obviously insufficient for 
a case when the dispute involves a que^tion whether the rate of 
wages, ^as to which the indentured immigrant has no power to 
8 ipulate) has been rightly fixed by the employer, yet, in ordinary 
cases, it has now and then boen found useful, and is, we presume, 
" the remedy at Law'' to which we notice that immigrants who 
complain are very constantly referred. But here, it was pointed 
out to us by Mr. Huggins, the letter of the law seems to stand Mr. Hncgb 
in the way. The only procedure recognised in the Ordinance of 
1864 for informations, complaints or charges, under the provisions S*l|!'^ 
of that Ordinance, is that laid down in the Ordinance of 1856 ; 
and by the Petty Debt Ordinance that procedure is expressly de- 
clared not to apply to any case of civil debt, petty, or otherwise. 
Mr. Huggins appears to think that this effectually excludes an in- 
dentured immigrant seeking to recover wages, by denying him any 
procedure under which his cause may be heard. We cannotj 
however, find anything in the Act of 1864 to take away 
the general right of an immigrant to the wages he may 
have earned, or the power of proceeding under the Petty 
Debt Ordinance, without reference to the Immigration Ordinance, 
and wiihout making any complaint or charge under it. 

262. The provisions for enforcing performance of the con- Eemedyef 
tract in a summary manner against the labourer did not err at ^"^^^f^* 
any time on the side of defect. In the Code of 1838 there was 
a provision simple, but sufficient for the cases to which it was 
appliedj as follows t — 

'^ On complaint preferred and proof made before any Oip^ 8} •. 7* 
Stipendiary Magistrate that any servant has 
neglected to perform his stipulated work, or 
" that he has performed it negligently or impro- 
perly, or that by negligence or other improper 
conduct he has injured the property of his 
'^ master entnisted to Ida care^ the Ma^^tratQ 
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may in his discretion adjudge the senrant to 
any one or more of the iolloving penalties ; 
''that is to say^ a pecuniary penalty for the 
" benefit of the master not exoeediog one month's 
" wages^ or the commitment, of the senrant to 
" prison, with or withont hard labour, for any 
'' term not exceeding fourteen days, or the dis* 
'' solution of semce.*' 

This would hardly have been adequate for the ca^e of an 
indentured immigrant, who is practically without power to 
stipulate ; and the corresponding section in the Immigration 
labour law, was necessarily drawn with reference to a task t o 
be prescribed by the employer, opponunity being given to the 
laboorer to show cause for non-performance on any reasonable 
ground. The provision in the Act of 1846, ran as follows : — 

j^l^ *' Any indentured Immigrant who, without reasonable 

" cause, shall neglect or refuse to attend at the 
'* daily calling over of the names of the Immi- 
grants on the muster roll, at the time and 
place hereinbefore mentioned, or shall n^lect 
'^ or refose to begin the work required of him, 
or shall leave unfinished any work required to 
be performed by him, or shall neglect or reinse 
to finish any work required to be performed 
by him, or shall be absent from his work with- 
out leave, or shall be druuk while employed at 
any work, or shall use to hi? employer, or any 
overseer or headman, or other person placed by 
such employer in authority over him, any 
threatening, abusive, or insulting words or 
'' behaviour, or shall commit any nuisance upon 
'' or in the immediate neighbourhood of any 
'' dam or public thoroughfare of the £state, shallj 
'^ on being convicted thereof, be deemed guilty 
of an offence, and shall pay a fine not exceed- 
ing Twenty-four Dollars, or be imprisoned 
'^ with hard labour for any time not exceedkig 
'' one month, and shall in addition, if the con- 
'' victing Justice shall think fit, forfeit the whole 
*^ or any part of the wages then due to him^ not 
<' exceeding the wages of one week/' 
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263. It might have beea supposed that this clause was ex- VaemtAitci 
haasting in its range^ or at least stringent enough for all practical 
purposes ; but it seems that, probably from negligence in assign- 
ing to each labourer his own defiuite task, a custom grew up of 
preferring complaints in all cases where the non-performance of 
work was the offence charged^ not under the express terms of 
any clause of this section, but with reference to a qualifying 
clause in the preceding section, which prescribed^ as we have 
seen, five days' labour or five ta^ks, for performance of each 
Immigraut in every week. It then went on to say :*- 






" It shall be necessary in order to obtain a conviction^ s. US* 
'^ to prove such Immigrant has neglected or 
^' refused to attend during any time not exceed- 
^' ii)g, if he shall be employed in the field, seven 
^* hours, between sunrise and sunset; and if he 
'* shall be employed in the Estate's buildiogs^ 
*' ten hours^ between the hours of five in the 
'^ morning and eight in the night ; and if such 
complaint shall be made in respect to the non- 
performance of task work^ it shall be necessary, 
in order to obtain a conviction, to prove that 
^' 8uch Immigrant has not performed within the 
'' week five tasks of the extent assigned for riie 
" same rate of wages as daily tasks to the Creole 
*' labourers of the Colony." 

264. These charges were accordingly drawn for "not per* ConrtniolaoiioC 
forming fivt tasks," or " for performing an insufficient quantity ■**" ^^' 
of work during the week." Since no penalty is specified in 
clause 115, it was, as we conceive, intended that it should be 
read in conjunction with clause 116, and that the penalty 
therein prescribed should cover the charges which might be 
made in whatever language for non-performance of a reasonable 
task. The wor Is '^any work required to be performed by him" 
in section 116 are clearly sufficient to cover the five tasks of 
section 115, and the two sections must be read as one. That 
tbis was so, is, we conceive, further established by the last 
clause of Section 115, whereby, after providing that the Magistrate 
might assign a less amonnt of work or a smaller number of 
tMks to an immigrant unable to perform a full week's labour, 
it makes such immigrant liable to conviction '^ in the same 
^' manner as is provided in the case of immigrants neglecting 
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'' or refusing to perform the full amount of work prescribed by 
'^ this Ordinance/' 

265. However, a different riew of the Law was taken and up- 
tulingo! Chief held by Chief Jubtice Beaumont^ who considered in the first place 
noat, * that no penalty was provided applicable to charges drawn in the 

words suggested by section 115 ; and in the neiit place^ relying on 
an oversight in the qualifying proviso contained in section 115, 
above quoted, whereby the five tasks were described as *' Five t^ska 
of the extent assigned for the same rate of wages as daily tasks, 
to the Creole labourers of the Colony^' [the words " for the same 
rate of wages^' being clearly surplusage] decided that there was 
nothing in the Act to enable him to fix what the dimension of a 
ta^k should be. The whole clause therefore was held, as it were, 
void for uncertainty ; and the language used by the Chief 
Justice in giving this sentence was so sweeping, that it became 
the impression among the planters, that no conviction for non- 
performance of task work would under any circumstances be 
sustained on review. 

266. The Ordinance No. 9, of 1868, which, so far as the 
legiilation to indentured labourer is concerned, is now the Contract Law of the 
rotk * Colony, was drawn and passed under circumstances of hnrry and 

excitement unfavorable to complete legislation. It was thought 
necessary to define as accurately as possible what a task should be ; 
and the expedient was hit upon of choosing the wages as a good 
practical measure of the work. This was suggested no doubt by 
the long-established custom under which the day's task could bo 
enforced by law, and a guilder's worth of w^rk had been, since the 
times of the apprenticeship, considered as equivalent ; but sii ce it 
was not de!«ired t<> press hardly upon the C. olies ; and since it might 
be aid that their average was at least one quarter less per week 
of work J>r wages than that of the black labourers in former 
times; it was decided by Sir Francis Hincks, in consultation with 
Mr. Gallagher, then Acting Immigration Agent-General, to fix 
the Coolie task in the new Ordinance at a shilling's worth per 
day, instead of a guilder's worth, and the five ta>ks at five shillings' 
worth of work, to be performed weekly. 

267. This enactment is considered by some to have had the effect 
Ir. Hoggins of lowering wages, virtually, in proportion to the diminution of 
sU^'wsgM. *^® prescribed task. We are unable to satisfy ourselves that it 

has had any such effect in the short period during which it has 
been in operation. 
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268. After this Ordinance was j)as8ed^ the charges for non- Optioaof 
performance of five tasks again became popular with some Mana- ^SJUtT* 
gers and in some districts ; but it had been discovered by others, 

both Magistrates and Managers, that a simple charge of neglect 
OP refusal to work^ that is to say^ to begin or finish work^ or one 
of absence from work, was sufficient for all purposes of discipline, 
and more convenient in practice. 

269. Section 116 of the Consolidated Ordinance was re-enacted, Alt«mti<»fto 
as section 11 of Ordinance 9 of 1868, with some modifications. ^^SbJ^ 
The penalty under it, as well as the penalty now newly Imposed Otd.9^iM 
for non- performance of five tasks, was raised from $24, or a "naMoMt^ 
month's hard labour, to $21 or two months. A parenthesis was **'*'*• 
added to the effect that the proof of reasonable cause should be 

on the Immigrant alleging it as a plea; a thing plainly inoperative, 
unless it should come to be held by some Magistrate that it took 
from him the power of acquitting on the ground of reasonable 
cause in cases where such cause was apparent on the face of 
things, but not formally tendered in behalf of the immigrant ; and 
in that case was plainly mischievous. 

270. There was also a long proviso intended to restrain the ProfisoiMto 
Magistrate's power of forfeiting wages in cases of bed or un- ^^^wSkT* 
finished work, which has unfortunately operated in the very 
opposite direction. The old law provided that, in addition to the 
penalty, the.immigraot should forfeit, if the convicting Justice 

should think fit, the whole or any part of the wages then due to 
him, not exceeding the wagers of one week. In the new Law, 
after inserting various provisions tending to descnbe the sort of 
evidence which a Manager or Overseer must give in order to 
obtain this forfeiture, it was provided, without reference to the 
discretion of the Magistrate, that if the work had been finished 
by other hands, the man who left it unfinished should not be 
entitled to receive any payment for such bad or unfinished work. 
Mr. Gallagher tells us that this clause as originally drawn by 
him contaiaed a forfeiture of only one-tfaif3 of the wages, which 
was altered during its progress through the legislature to the 
whole. We shall see hereafter that no clause has been more 
fruitful in misunderstandings and complaints; and while wb 
recognise that in some cases it may be necessary to deprive a man, 
who capriciously refuses to go on with his task, of the trifle he 
may have already earned ; on the ground that it is difficult to get 
another labourer to take up the unfinished work, except at the 
price of the whole j yet we cannot but regiard it at a grave mistake 
roil. IT. B 
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to have removed the enforeement of this penalty out of the 
diftcretion of the Magistrate. Of the part which the provision plays 
in the enforcement of the labour system^ and especially its bearing 
on the subject of the stoppages, we shall speak farther on. 

271. The obligation to keep a muster roll was first imposed 
lIsitorBoU. uppn Employers by Ordinance 4 of 1854, section 24. It was re- 
enacted in the Consolidated Ordinance of 1864, section 108, in an 
improved form. The Employer was now required to call over 
the names of his indentured immigrants every morning at 6 a.m., 
to note those present and those absent, whether in Hospital or in 
Oao]^ with leave or without leave. The roll was to be signed by 
the person calling it over, and its production was made necessary 
to obtain conviction for non-performance of work or desertion. 
This plan however, though good in theory, worked ill. The 
immigrants could not be got to attend ; some of them going to 
Oi^ecf 1868 work earlier than sfx, others remaining in their houses. In the 
Ordinance of 1868 the subject was again dealt with. Managers 
being authorized, after sigaifying their desire by notice to the 
Governor through the Immigration Office to dispense with the 
calling over of the names, and to substitute the note books carried 
by Ibe Overseers, in which the presence or absence of the labour- 
er, at some period of the day, was noticed as a matter of course. 
If this permission has tended to render more common the taking 
down of work every day, it has been to that extent useful ; but 
the value c^ the so called muster roll as evidence, was clearly 
destroyed by the substitution of a private note book for a roll 
called in the presence of witnesses ; and this loss of authority is 
by no means compensated for by the provision so often re- 
peated in this Ordinance that every such muster roll shall be 
admissible in evidence, and shall be received by all courts ^' and 
'^ before all justices m prima fade evidence of the several matters 
^' required to be entered therein.'' 

272. Other seddons of this Ordinance and of the Consolidated 
Ths psMtiM » Ordinance of 1864, containing grave legislative blots, will be found 
l^jf^ eommented on in the evidence taken before us. Wc do not dwell 

npon them here, because it appears that they are either inopera- 
tive or are construed with a liberal abatement from their literal 
Ord.4ofi864 meaning. Of this kind is a provision that if any immigrant 
^* ^^* leaves the Colony and returns again, even thoug|i he may previous- 

ly to his departure have completed a continuous residence of ten 
^ears^ he forfeits all ri^ht to his return passage. 
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278. We oondade this part of our Report irith the exprestion The Immgi 
of a conyiotion that the time is not yet come for passing another Hpe for^u 
Consolidated Immigration Ordinance. Some parts of the old ^'^'^'^^'^^^^^ 
laws require amending as soon as possible ; others are excrescen- 
ces which do little harm^ thongh they are a disfigurement to the 
Statute Book. But there is experience yet to be gained^ and 
there are some experiments to be tried before the law can be 
again wound up for its decennial period of consolidation. 



S. XII.— 7%e Suffar Estate and Staff. 

274. There are in British Guiana at present 158 Sugar Estates, Knmber in 
according to the Directory of 1870, more or less under cultiva- 2^2»2ta! 
tion. Unions of two or more of these, under one management 

and with one set cf machinery and buildings, where adjacent 
Estates have come into the possession of the same proprietor, 
have reduced the number practically to 186. Of these about 20 
are only very partially cultivated ; and two or three have but 
quite recently been resumed into cultivation. Upon 128 Sugar 
Estates there are indentured immigrants, and also upon one 
plantain estate, making 124 in all ; and there are besides a few 
of the half-abandoned estates which are partially worked with 
free Coolies. 

275. About one-tenth only of the whole, that is to say 14 or How owned 
15 ; have the proprietor or part proprietor residing on them and 
managing them. Eighty-five are entirely owned by proprietors 

not resident in the Colony ; the remaining 85 or 86 are, at least 
partially, owned by colonists, who are either merchants, estates 
attorneys^ or in some cases managers of other estates. Among 
the non-resident proprietors, the largest holder is the Colonial 
Company with nine large estates. Messrs. Daniels of Bristol, 
also own nine ; and Messrs. James Ewing and Co., Messrs. 
Sandbach, Parker and Co., Messrs. Bosanqnet, Curtis and Co., 
and other West Indian houses, either by themselves or their 
partners individually, hold a large portion of the remainder. 
Perhaps forty, ont of the eighty-five estates owned entirely out of 
the Colony, are in the hands of such merchants ; and these include 
nearly all the largest, finest, and best-cultivated of the whole. 
The extent to which these same houses hold mortgages upon 
the remaining estates cannot of course be guessed; but the 
tendency of estates in general is evidently to fall into their hands ; 
andy for reasons hereafter to be explained^ thia process ia likely for 
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the present to continue. The resident proprietors have^ moreover^ 
^I purchased^ not inherited, their estates : and, since there does 
not seem to be any strong feeling even among English owners, in 
favour of treating a sugar estate as a family property, by devising 
it to a single heir ; a thing moreover whioh could not be effected 
under the Dutoh Colonial law, except by an application of the 
doctrine of election ; and since a sugar estate will never bear 
partition ; the death of the proprietor is often followed by a sale. 
In this way most of the old families have disappeared, which were 
formerly associated with this place. Only one estate remains in 
the posession of a Dutch gentleman, the single relic of the times 
before the cession : six or seven exhibit well known English 
family names : but Upon the whole the aspect and future of the 
tenure of land throughout the Colony is not territorial, aristo- 
cratic, or patriarchal, or feudal, but simply and exclusively com- 
mercial. Whatever elements of natural or artificial beauty, what- 
ever traces of refined leisure, may formerly have surrounded the 
planters' houses have vanished : even the tropical luxury for which 
it was so famous has, to a great extent disappeared ; and, in its 
place, utility, economy, and the latest appliances of scientific 
farming and manufacture now constitute the chief feature of a 
thriving sugar estate. 

276. Although, therefore, it would be wrong to overlook one or 
ksKaiuiger. two instances in which proprietors residing on their own estates have 
. .produced results peculiarly worthy of observation; yet for all 
: practical purposes the Manager is the person with whom we are 
chiefly concerned in treating of the Employer. He is of course 
a practical planter. Whether he first came out under indenture 
from Scotland 9^ an Overseer; or migrated, to better himself, from 
l^arbadoes ; or arrived in the Colony from some other port, to seek 
his living, rather than to make his fortune ; he has spent all his 
life since among the sugar caaes. He is not merely a scientific 
faipier on a large scale, in a country where farming has inherited 
from its Dutch fCflinders the necessity and benefits of a vast system 
of water engineering, and where the advantages of a tropical cli- 
mate and fertility are almost counterbalanced by the tropical 
violence of the elements : he must not only have, in common with 
other large producers, a sufficient knowledge of trade to be able 
%9 watch prices and appreciate the news of markets ; but he in a 
manufitcturer as well, with a singularly beautiful and delicate 
process to conduct, and nith machinery, worked by from one to half 
a dojen steam engines, to control. Among British possessions the 
flolony of Guiana produces thQ largest portion of the celebrated Va« 
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cunm pan augar : and all the estates in theCoIony^'whose proprietors 
can muster or borrow the money^ are^ since the last modification 
of the 9Ugar duties in Eoglanii^ fast ordering out vacuum pans 
aod converting their machinery ; not but what the old-fashioned 
common process' of sugar making alike requires care and extraor- 
dinary issiduity in the manufacturer : that is, the Manager, who 
has to get delicate operations of boilings tempering, and clarify- 
ing, accurately performed by half^skilled workmen of heterogene- 
ous races ; where one mistake may pro^e fatal to the whole. The 
peculiar characteristic of the sugar industry, which has hitherto 
prevented the separation of manufacture from agriculture, namely, 
that the canes must be crushed when cut and the liquor boiled 
upon the spot, or at least without a day's unnecessary delay, adds 
enormously to his difficulties. All the parts of his machinery— 
the cane crusher, the clarifiers, the CDpper-wall, and the centri- 
fugals — must work evenly together, or time, which is money, 
will be wasted ; the fuel consumed, the dried '^ megass,'' or the 
refuse of the squeezed canes, must be protected from the weather 
— that is from the rains of Demerara — and stored in sufficient 
quantity for the furnaces ; a single breakdown of the machinery 
may destroy the returns of much labour and expenditure, a single 
misunaerstanding with the labourers may ifiake the whole profi^ 
of a month's labour vanish on the spot. 

277. When to this is added the task of controlling, humouring 
and acting earthly Providence to some hundreds of labourers of 
difierent races, of different kinds and degrees of civilization ; 
the Creole task gang independent, punctilious, contracting on 
equal terms, as much for the sale of their labour, as for the 
earning of wages ; the Chinese, silent, observant and capricious, 
ready to hang himself or desert at a mementos notice, for reasons 
inappreciable to a European : the Coolie, indolent to a fault, 
though generally amiable, with terrible drawbacks of revenge- 
fiilness, and untruthfulness : and when the business of an estate 
has io be carried on somehow, as is too often the case; with but 
a scanty margin of annual profit for mistakes ; between a chronic 
complaint to the Immigration Office of insufficient wages on the 
one hand, and a peremptory order of retrenchment from' the 
attorney on the other ; it will bciconie evident that' two conclu- 
sions as least must be drawn as to managers by thos6 who would 
gain a correct idea of the position of their indentured labourers : 
First, they cannot possibly as a class, or in any numbers, be 
either stupid, or resourceless in difficulties, or indiffer- 
ent to sufferings pr malevolent^ or crueL Secondlyi the 
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weliTare of the Asiatic iminigrttiits boutid over to aervioe to an 
empio jer in such a positioiij weighled down with sndi difBcid- 
ties and responsibilities, onght not to be entriisted ' without 
« supervision to his sole sagacity and care. 

278. So far as the prosperity of the estate is concerned, the 
lsAttocB«7. manager, when the proprietor is non-resident, is responsible to 
the attorney. The attorney, or representatiTe in law of the 
owner, is a very powerful person. By the constitution of the 
Colony, he holds the owners' proxy, and can giro votes propor* 
tioned to the number of qualified proprietors he represents, 
in all elections for the members of the College of Kiesers 
(Elective College of the Court of Policy), and of the College of 
Financial Bepresentatives, who with the members of the Court 
of Policy, make up the Combined Court or Financial Parliament 
of the Colony. He appoints and dismisses the Manager him- 
self ; and therefore, of course, he has, in theory, unlimited 
power to control his actions. ' The practice is, however, that 
the Manager should have considerable discretion ; and so long 
as he is successful in making a g:ood balance sheet the contrd 
exercised is apt to be not very effective. Instances have cotne 
under our observation where Managers under sentence of dis- 
missal have racked' an estate, by cutting unripe canes so as to 
swell the total returns for the last year of their own service, 
. and damage their successors, and the estate at once. If it is 
difficult to prevent such a monstrous breaeh of duty in the 
interest of the employer, it is not to be expected that the 
Attomey^s control will prove effectual in defence of the employed. 

379. The Attorney is generally a resident in Georgetown or 
New-Amsterdam ; either a partner in the colonial branch of one 
of the houses engaged in the sugar trade, or else exclusively de- 
voted to the business of Attorneyship. He has to order all stores 
necessary for carrying on the business on the estate ; and, if a 
merchant, he supplies them himself. For legal purposes, at 
least one person must be niamed as Attorney; but two^ or more, 
members of a firm or otherwise are recogtiixed as such, and a 
" Planting Attorney'' is sometimes added in the person of some 
neighbouring planter of experience, whose business is to advise 
and instruct a young Manager in the practical part of his work. 

280. All this machinery, whatever advantages it may possess 
iibSoo of ^7 ^^7 ^^ check and counter check in the interest of the proprie- 
tor^ brings with it the disadvantages of a division of responsiUlity 
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for the proper treatment of the indentured, labourer. It may 
often reqnire the interference of an external authority to oblige the 
■enrants of the proprietors to do their duty by the labourer. The 
conditions of the problem of making ends meet^ which a Manager 
hasj often under difficulties^ to solve^ must be altered^ if neces- 
sary ; even though the problem be thereby made harder^ until it 
becomes evident that the interest of employed and employers 
coincide, 

281. The only external agency provided for this purpose^ in Bsfawga"^ 
default of any initiative in the Immigration Office, is the imme* fiie Gofenm 



diate personal action qfthe Gk)vernor. He can remove an injured Smaignati. 
immigrant from one estate to another ; but that is more of a ^^F^ ^ 
punishment to the immigrant so transferred, than to the emj^oyer, 
who is always forgiven a proportionate part of the indenture fee* 
There is no provision for the Governor's allowing an immigrant 
to commute and purchase the remainder of his time : the thing 
is sometimes done, but is obviously nugatory as a means of warn- 
ing or coercion. No Court of Law, no authority, not even the 
Governor, can declare an indenture cancelled, and the indenture 
fee forfeited, however flsgrant the misconduct brought to light* 

282. Two engines remain, which are of considerable efficiency, gg^*;;^^ 
First,-rTbe Executive has discretionary power to arrange new 
allotments* This power is never used to make diffefences in 
degree on account of misconduct between estates^ and rightly j 

for it would be difficult in ihat case to preserve the ordinary 
exercisf of it free from suspicion. 3a t it may be used> and has 
been occasionally, to stop new allotments altogether; and so long 
as the cultivation of the Colony continues everywhere to increase, 
the fear of a refusal gI new immigrants no doubt has its effect. 
But, in operation, this power is unequal, uncertain, and cum* 
brous ; and it seems never to have been used, except once or 
twice of late, to secure the building of a new hospital or of suffi- 
cient dwellings for the new comers themselves. 

283. Still less usefully operative in practice, though more for- Jtmml of 
midable in theory, is the Governor's power of removing allimmi- "'™*'^ 
grants at a blow. The threat of it, judiciously and sparingly 
applied, may have been found effective ; but since it entails 
nothing less than ruin upon the whole cultivation of an estate, it 

is too ponderous a weapon for daily exercise. In the only two 
instances on record, those of " Arthurville'' and '^ New Forest,'' 

the e^tat^a wjintr out . of coltivatiop^ at Iwit of mnVi in oonae* 
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qnenoe ; and it is probftble that the same iopecnniosity to } 
ihz neglect was dne. which caused the remoral^ woold hare hmq 
sent them ont of cnltifrntion, or into the market^ withoat it. Ano- 
ther great objection to these punishments^ as instruments in the 
sjrstem, is the same we hare aboTC noticed : that thej are 
inflicted at the personal discretion of the Governor. The Es- 
tates' Attomers, against whom thej may be directed^ are the 
Tery persons with whom the Goremor has to act in carrying 
on the legislation, and in some measure the administration of 
the Colony ; and it must sometimes occur that political consi- 
derations will interfere with the du^y of making an example 
at the right time, and of the right persons. 
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284. Although it might not be considered safe to entrust 
an absolute power of refusing, or removing immigrants, to 
the discretion of the Agent-General, or of any but the highest 
authority ; yet snch power, subject to an appeal to the Governor, 
ought, we think, to be left in his hands. The infliction of 
minor penalties, and above all the power of officially instituting 
proceedings at law, ought surely to form part of the responsi- 
bility of the Department. There is one class of difficulty, 
which seeois entirely due to the undue concentration of adminis- 
trative functions in the Governor ; one which we regret to 
observe is on the increase : — It is, when a Manager believing 
himself aggrieved by the manner of holding an investigation, 
or some other official act of an Immigration-Agent, openly 
sets the Office at defiance, or does not cordially co-operate with 
its Officer. It is often difficult for the Executive in such a 
case, after the occasion, to seem to identify itself with what 
may have been injudicious conduct, or bad manners, in a subor- 
dinate ; but it may safely be said, the evil could not occur if 
the power of vindicating its authority had been left in the first 
instance to the Department. In that case, in place of resistance, 
which may cause a failure of justice, the person who felt himself 
aggrieved would have no alternative but to submit ; and would by 
no means be without remedy in the proper quarter, if he succeed- 
ed afterwards in establishing the facts of his grievance. 
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285. On some large Estates, besides the Manager, there is a 
Deputy Manager, who performs a part of the ordinary duties of 
the Manager. With this arrangement, so far as it is merely a 
private one for securing greater efficiency of supervision, the State 
has nothing to do ; but the working of it seems to require to be 

watched^ thai it may not iuTolye a yet further aplittiiig up of 
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public responsibility. The Deputy Manager certainly is not the 
'' Manager" recognised by law as " the person for the time being 
'^having the personal charge and superintendence^' of aplanta- 
tion, except perhaps in the temporary absence of his superior. 
It may be a question, for instance^ whether the gentleman who 
acts as Mr. Trotman's bailiff at De Kinderen, or the Deputy 
Manager at Versailles, or even the same official at Leonora, 
except when Mr. Russell is absent in his frequent tours, perform- 
ing the duties of a '^ planting attorney/' can be properly recog- 
nized as a ^^ Manager ;" and, therefore, as an *^ employer^' within 
the meaning of the Act. Notwithstanding this, their names 
appear upon charges under the Labour Law ; and, what is more 
important, the complaints of Immigrants to the superior authority 
are almost invariably referred to them. It may be well that, 
in such matters as the laying of a charge, the arrangements of 
an estate should be so far recognized at law as to allow the 
Deputy Manager's name to be used, at least whenever his duties 
are strictly defined ; for instance, as at Versailles, when the field 
work is in his charge, but not the buildings, — here complaints 
in his name against field workers ought not, we conceive, to be 
held irregular. But it ought to be clearly understood that the 
recognized Manager bears to the Immigration Office the same Dr. Shier 
relation as if no deputy existed, and that the bandying about of ' 

complaints from one to the other, as it is an abuse very likely to 
occur, will be in such cases visited with the severer censure. 

286. The change of Manager or Attorney has sometimes had Change ci 
a similar effect. Mr. Crosby seemed to think, when giving "'^^* 
evidence before us, that the civil remedy of the Immigrants under 
the Petty Debt Ordinance, for recovery of wages, would be ^ - 
barred, as far as the Estate is concerned, by a change of Mana- 
ger. This we cannot consider to be the Law : Mr. Fraser posi- 
tively denies it. But, on the other hand, it seems that consi- JjJ^if' ^^ 
derable delay has often occurred in the carrying out of instruc- Oreesfield, 
tions from the Medical Inspector of Estates' Hospitals, which Record of lath 
was excused, time after time, on the plea of a change of Mana- SS^S^SS 
ger or Attorney. Thus, in the Record of the Fourteenth Inspec- Nov., 18S8 
tion of Estates' Hospitals, Plantation Industry , 25th December, Shiar^s evi- 
1866, we find the remark: — "These suggestions have been r^^4ag aiiO, 
''made from time to time, but from the change of Attorneys ^•oo^o'^ 
" they have not been attended to.'' Again : — '' This Estate has H^ska^th 
'' recently * passed into new hands, and the proprietor has not i^!"* ' 
''yet had time to carry out the suggestion made at the preced- 
"ing visit/' Again: — ^" Since last visit there has' been a 
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change of Manager^ which accounts for the delay in erecting the 
boiler/^ 

287. The Manager decides what work is to be done on the 
Dntiw of the; Estate^ and distributes it among the various labour gangs^ with 
MaiM»fr©w- their several drivers or foremen. There will be, perhaps, 
a task -gang of Negroes engaged in digging or deepen- 
ing a trench ; others of the same^ or of Chinese, delving 
the soil, cither with shovel or fork, round the cane stumps, 
cleaning out the small drains, or drilling; others, again, chiefly 
of the more weakly Coolies, and all the women who can be got 
into the field, weeding and filling up the mould among the young 
canes, or weeding among the high canes, and tearing down the 
" trash" from their stems. If the buildings are at work, a 
proportion of the hands must be withdrawn from field labour for 
that purpose. It is the Manager^s business to arrange the 
various gangs who attend the different parts of the machinery, 
and in many cases a good Manager will spend much of the day 
in the boiling-house during crop time. It is very important 
that he should be present at the pay-table on Saturday : Mana- 
gers who arc not al)ove paying the wages themselves are far less 
troubled with disputes afterwards. 

288, In private life the Manager, wielding all the resources of 

Social position: an estate, in a country consisting solely of estates and Negro 

iSoeT^^ ^^ villages, is of course a very influential person. About one-third 

of the Justices of the Peace are resident Managers of Estates, 

and in many parts of the country the functions still left attached 

to that ofiice have to be performed exclusively by them. 

Maaagenas 289, Of these the most important is that of holding inquests. 

Coroners. 

290. Mr. Des Voeux notices as an abuse that some Managers 
Manager have been in the habit of holding Inquests on Immigrants inden- 

inquesta on hia turcd to their owu estates. There is, in truth, nothing in the 
2^k?2£^^ law to secure that this shall not occur; and yet, as the indenture 
^Ss, 627, system is carried on upon the theory that a Manager is respon- 
sible for the lives of his indentured Immigrants, it would seem 
plainly improper that he should hiuself hold the inquest upon 
any of them. We believe that it very rarely occurs. Mr. Des 
Voeux could find but one instance, where Mr. Menzies of Zeelugt 
held an inquest on a Chinese indentured to that estate, on the 
lltli Deccinber, I8C8, It is, however, very common — in fact it 
ia the usual practice — ^fur the Manager of the next estate^ or of 
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a neighbouring estate^ to be called in for the purpose^ and this QQ. 48&-7S 
may perhaps as a rule be considered not less objectionable. 

291. Nor is this the only deficiency in the conduct of Ooro- Coronei^s 
ner's Inquests. The jury is composed of three or four persons '^' 
chosen almost necessarily among the employes of the Estate ; 

their verdict is subject to at least as much question^ on the 
ground of private interest, as would be the Report of the Coro- 
ner alone ; and they are not nearly so responsible to public 
opinion and censure. 

292. It may be said therefore, without imputing personal mis- The ■ecnrit] 
conduct to the administrators of the system, that in those doubt- J^^Stoi?^ 
ful cases of death under circumstances of suspicion which will msnffldent. 
sometimes occur ; as, for instance, where an Immigrant puts 

an end to his life in a fit of misery or despondency ; or where 
accidents happen in the Buildings among the Machinery ; or 
where loss of life is due to the bad state of repair in which are 
many of the structures upon estates ; that the Colony has not 
sufficient security that the facts shouM be thoroughly and im- 
partially investigated. Two or three instances, which were brought 
under our notice in consequence of complaints by Immigrants, 
impressed us strongly with this fact. We do not wish to be 
understood to say that in any of these cases we had reason to 
doubt the accidental nature of the circumstances which eaused 
death, but it was plain that in the minds of the Immigrants, the 
iuvestigation bore no satisfying character — a thing the less to be 
wondered at by ourselves, after spending the time and pains 
necessary, before we could assure ourselves that there was no 
ground for suspicion iu the circumstances of the hasty and 
inadequate enquiry. 

293. Mr. Sheriff Fraser tells us that it is his habit to reserve Qg^^Q^ 
all important inquests to himself; that is to say, he lets the "tone.Hall* 
Justices of the Peace know that he will always be ready to 
undertake them, and that all they will be called upon to do is, 

in cases of emergency, to swear in a Jury and take the medical 
evidence. That this rule, which there is no direct authority to 
enforce, is still not quite sufficient, we have a painful proof in 
the circumstances of an Inquest held at Goldstone Hall on the 
6th day of December, 1869. The Coolies on this estate aade a 
complaint that sfcveu men had been pushed out of a two-storey 
window in the Overseer's house, where they had gone to receive 
their pay. One was killed by the fall^ one was since dead^ and 
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another a cripple. The looseness with which the evidence was 
taken and some other unsatisfactory circumstances in the Tcraion 
of the story given to the Commissioners^ on the part of the 
estate's authorities^ will be apparent from the notes of visits 
{Goldstone Hall) and from the report of the inquest printed in 
^^^"^ ' ■ our Appendix. 

294. Another case on plantation Aurora, into which we found 

Ctiaeni it necessary to enquire^ did not appear to have been the subject 

Q^«?'pfc4. ^^ ^^ inquest at all. In the absence of the Manager, Mr. Trotter, 

M <»6(Neond) part proprietor of the Estate, undertook to investigate the matter 

for us, and afterwards informed us, in evidence, that he had dis- 
covered that an inquest was held ; which, on applying for the 
papers, we found to have taken place after our visit had called 
attention to the subject, and three weeks after the occurrence. 

295. But the gravest of all the cases in this connection is that 
PjJJ^J^ of the murder of Low-a-si, on plantation Annandale, on Friday 

the 28th May, 1868, and repeatedly referred to in evidence before 
us. In this case a series of assaults of great barbarity were com- 
mitted upon the person of a Chinese working as *^ boxman :'' that 
is to say, wheeling away the trucks containing megass, in the 
Buildings, on an evening when, apparently owing to bad health 
and fatigue, he was unable or unwilling to work. Although it is 
not to be supposed that there was any definite intention on the 
part of the two overseers and drivers, who were implicatedj 
especially the head overseer and driver, in these acts of violence ; 
yet it would appear from the evidence taken before the Coroner 
that a clear J9ri;/za /acfe case of murder existed against Matheson 

Q^wi ^^^ Baker, the head overseer and driver in question. The inquest 
was held by a neighbouring Manager, in favour of whose im- 
partiality, it is recorded by Mr. Cox, that on one occasion he sent 
on to the Supreme Court the son of the Lessee of another Estate 
for murder. The jury returned a verdict against the driver of 
" Manslaughter -/' and the Coroner reported to the Police that 
there was no evidence against the Overseer; meaning apparently 
that there was no evidence against him to which the Jury could 
have given credit. In the mean time both Matheson and Baker 
had absconded on the very night of the murder, and warrants 
were out for their apprehension. On receipt of the private in- 

^;5^i®^ formation from the Coroner, that there was no evidence afifainst 
Matheson, Mr. Uox seems to have come to the conclusion that it 
was his duty, of his own authority, and without further enquiry, 
to suspend the warrant for his apprehension : at the same time 
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thatj wkh some inconsistency^ he directed a prosecntion of the 
dmer^ not for'' manslaughter/^ in accordance with theverdiet^ 
bat for '' mnrdor.^ The yipceedings in the Inqneat, apparently^ 
mnst hare been forwarded to the Attorney General ; bnt of this The AttooMS 
we are compelled to remain uncertain, as also of the fact^— - qq. wjf^J^ 
which we should have considered hardly admitted of a doubt,-— 
how far the Attorney G^neraFs responsibility in such mat- 
ters covers that of the Inspector General of Police. Mr. 
Gilbert^ the present holder of the office, in his evidence, 
seemed to consider this a question of law so donbtful, 
that he would not be justified in stating his opinion on oathj or 
in any other than in the profiessional form. 

296. Baker, the driver, was caught in Trinidad, brought back, Bsndt. 
and tried for the murder. Matheson is reported to have remain- 
ed in hiding, until intimation was conveyed to him that he was 
not '' wanted ;" under circumstances implying that considerable 
interest was being made to protect him from the law. Finally 
the driver was acquitted. Whether the Jury thought he was 
being made a scapegoat for a crime for which his superior was 
more responsible than himself we cannot say ; but we can hardly 
suppose that if both the perpetrators had been put at once upon 
their trial, it would have been possible for them both to escape 
without punishment. 
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297. The conclusion we draw, from these and other cases, is, Sagfuttons. 
that the English notion of a Coroner's jury is utterly unfitted 

for the country districts of British Gaiana. We recommend that 
the duty of holding inquests be transferred to the Stipendiary 
Magistrates, or Coroners specially appointed ; that the jury be 
dispensed with, and that the Magistrates be required to report 
directly to the Attorney (General in all cases of death by violence, 
or under suspicious circumstances, stating whether in his opinion 
there is ground for a prosecution ; bnt, if not, reporting to the 
Attorney General all the same. The duty of deciding in such 
cases whether or not a warrant is to be enforced, should also 
be clearly made, and recognised as, part of the Attorney General's 
functions. 

298. It is our duty to say that we believe the picture drawn Aiisotohf 
in Mr.Des Yosuz's letter and evidence of the cruelties, illegal 
acts, and tyranny of the majority of managers, is incorrect. We 
say the picture he draws, rather than the statement he makes; 
because no grecl aivay of charges or particular insdmces is to bd 
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found either in the one or the other. The instances given-^ 
the cases of Mr. Manson and Chuckhoo^ of Mr. Cameron and 
Hoonimauu^ and of Mr. Cameron and Wang-ting-fat-— ^o not in 
any case amount to more than a common assault. The gravity^ as an 
offence, even of a common assault, where the offender is a manager 
and the victim his indentured immigrant, is most serious. I'he 
effect upon the good order of an estate, and consequently upon 
the welfare of all parties concerned, either of the conviction for 
such an offence or of its commission with impunity, is nothing 
leas than disastrous ; while it may readily be conceived that the 
occurrence of one or two instances, in such a manner as to 
become known, must indicate a high-handed and arbitrary rule 
of managementj such as may be the tause of daily petty acts 
of tyranny never investigated or heard of. 

299. We have printed at length the evidence of one case : that 
TheEntnpriae on plantation Enterprise; perhaps the most flagrant of recent 
years in which a manager has been concerned. We desire espe- 
cially to call attention to the heedless manner in which Mr. Clarke 
committed to his subordinates the execution of his stupid and 
tyrannical joke; to his having had the subjects of it immediately 
afterwards imprisoned on the plea of absence from work : when 
Appendix E. 2. they bad come to town to complain to the Immigration office, 
J^l^jjj)*** and, naturally enough, were dilatory in returning before the 
ft«*M. Office could have done any thing to protect them in the future; 

Q» 9099. ' &nd to the utter want of consciousness, which his evidence 
implies, that there was anything in bis conviction of disgrace or 
public censure ; anything, in fact, beyond the mere loss of a 
suit at law. 

800. In the correspondence which followed between Lieu- 
™J2^t tenant Governor Mundy and Mr. Garnett, the head of the 
«J*l^^««a largest firm doing business as Attorneys in the Colony, and 
and the himself the Attorney of Plantation Enterprise, we are willing 

***^"™*y' to recognize in Mr. Garnett^s steady refusal to change his 
manager a resistance rather to the irregular manner iu which 
Governor Mundy was attempting to put in force his powers 
for the protection of immigrants than any want of apprecia- 
tion of the facts of the case. The Governor technically was 
clearly beyond his rights in insisting on the dismissal of the 
manager. Practically, of course, it lay with him to enforce 
his pleasure by the simple process of withdrawing all immigrants 
from the estate so long as Mr. Clarke remained there. He 
confined himself, it seems^ to the removal of such of the 
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complainants in the case as wished to go. Wc are glad to see 
it was not difficult for Mr. Clarke to induce some of them by 
subsequent good treatment to elect to stay. Others refused to 
move unless they could take their wives with them ; which^ 
strange to say, was refused to two of them because they were 
not '' legally married/' The resignation by Mr. Clarke of the 
management, which happened some time after, appears to have 
been due to other causes of disagreement with his employers, j^^ oUrer. 
and not to any further instance -of misconduct in his relation Q« 6052. 
to the immigrants. 

301. Complaints against managers, for assanlt, are more rare Bdataou 
of late years than formerly. The consequences are now so nagSfiiid 
fully understood that we cannot see any reason why it should inunig»nt« 
not be fully recognised that convictions in such a case would be 
followed by the removal of immigrants from under the power 
of the manager convicted. But even this would probably have 
less effect than is already produced by the wholesome progress 
of opinion among the majority acting upon the minority who 
may need their influence. It is more necessary now that 
managers should be reminded of their duty to see that the work 
of an estate is carried on without violence by their subordinates, 
than that they should be cautioned against laying hands on 
them themselves. We must not suppose, as Mr. Des Voeux 
seems inclined to do, that the conviction of a manager for assault 
is proof of all the circumstances of aggravation with which an In- 
dian or Ghiaese witness fills up his case. There is a notable instance 
of this in the evidence taken in the Enterprise case, where one of 
the complainants ; the ringleader according to Mr. Clarke, in 
the conspiracy which he says was formed against him ; actually 
made, as if by way of surplusage, a second and most-easily- 
refuted charge ; and supported it by perjury, in addition to that 
on which he hod obtained a conviction. At the same time 
instances like that of Low-a-si, above quoted, however rare, 
show that it is inexcusable, either in the Government or the 
authorities of estates, to relax as yet their utmost vigilance in 
securing protection for the indentured immigrants. In regard . 
to pecuniary dealings with immigrants we notice with pleasure,- 
Mr. Sheriff Fraser's emphatic declaration that in the whole jcr. Fimst. 
course of his experience he never knew a Manager attempt to ^ ^^^* 
cheat an immigrant. In our researches we have noticed here 
and there an excessive indulgence in the practice of arbitrary 
stoppages, and some scattered instances on estates where the VinfctoFla* 
practice did not seem so common^ of which no jMtisfactory ex- ^""^"^ 
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planation was afforded us. We have read accounts of several 
investigations of complaints made in respect of wages^ in which 
the conduct of the Manager indicated a disposition, to say the 
leasts to make the money go farther than was fair. On the 
other hand^ we notice the unanimous testimony of Magistrates 
and Immigration Agents to the readiness of Managers to pay 
any higher rate of wages than that complained of^ if found to be 
due by a competent arbitrator^ or other authority. From this 
we have found but one exception^ which also ranked worst 
among the cases of insufficient wages : thatj namely, at Waterloo, 
which we shall quote hereafter. 

802. We have now to notice the charge on which Mr. Des 
r. Dm Vmux seems especially to rely to prove the tyrannical character 
11^' of the system as administered by managers. It is, that the 

SSS^I^i^ phrase has been used by some managers, and acted upon by more, 
<Ma . that they would have their immigrants always either at work, in 
jL hospital, or m jail. 

808. There seems no doubt that the phrase has been used by 
nflfa^oi. tome managers who pride themselves upon being strict discipli* 
narians, and ; if stated in this bald form and literally acted upon, 
it must create a good 4eal of oppression. We are obliged to 
differ from Mr. Des Vosux where he says that the rule can un- 
doubtedly be enforced by the strict letter of the law. All the 
sweeping provisions of Section II of Ordinance 9, of 1868, in- 
cluding that of neglect or refusing to work, and absence from 
work, are qualified by the general words— -Any immigrant who 
" without reasonable cause '* shall do such and such things, 
etc. These words are vague, and admit of being construed 
with considerable liberality ; and we cannot regard the fact that 
the onus of proving reasonable cause is made to lie on the 
defendant alleging it, as in any way contrary to the principles 
of a criminal law ; although it might have been well to specify 
some reasonable causes which do not seem to require proof. 
Of these, of course, physical inability to work is the chief; 
and in the case of the provision requiring five ta^ks in a week^ 
there is a series of clauses to provide, first, for the allotment 
of a reduced task, where the immigrant appears to the Magis- 
trate incapable of doing the original quantity ; and, secondly^ 
to guard against a conviction where he is unable to perform 
either the full or reduced task. Mr. Des Vosux somewhat confused 
the real point in the matt^ , by starting in his explanation from 
> OPipariim of the Oidinanoe 4 of 1864 with Ordinanee 9qI 
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1868 ; the former bein^ more favourable to the immigrant^ 
in so far that by section 115 it expressly made it the duty of the 
Magistrate before vhom any complaint was brought for non- 
performance of five tasks to ascertain how long the immigrant 
had been in the Colony and to satisfy himself as to his ability 
to perform the work assigned to him. We consider that the lan- 
guage of the old Act is preferable. It is a good thingthat theMagis- 
trate should be reminded that it is his duty to satify himself that 
there is no reasonable cause for non-performance before convict- 
ing : and the insertion of the words '' the proof whereof shall lie 
upon such immigrants/' might perhaps, to a very inexperienced 
Magistrate^ seem to imply that unless the immigrant spon- 
taneously suggested the defence he was not bound to ask for it : 
but this could hardly be the case as a matter of common prac- 
tice. In point of fact^ although the one Act appears to have 
been drawn originally with a somewhat sedulous desire to protect 
the immigrant ; and the other, perhaps in consequence^ under 
the influence of a desire to protect the Planter, yet the general 
effect of the two sets of provisions in the hands of an independ- 
ent Magistrate^ appears to us to be the same. We do not 
understand that Mr. De? Voeux accuses the Magistrates of not 
acting up to the provisions of the law for the benefit of the 
immigrants in this respect. As a matter of fact^ he found 
himself obliged, afcer some experience, to change his own prac- 
tice to that followed by the other Magistrates, in the case of 
immigrants brought before him who were manifestly sick. It Mr.DesVowxx 
has long been the custom to send such persons to the estate's 
hospital rather than to gaol. They are of course liable to be 
brought up again for the same offence after they are cured. It 
is not clear to us under what provision of law this conrse is 
considered to be justified ; but that it is a proper and humane 
one cannot be questioned : and if it seems only to carry out one 
of the three alternatives of the rule above quoted, it cannot 
be considered for that reason as an instance of tyranny. 

804. Returning to the rule itself, and to the Managers who Three oasM 'b 
put it forth, there are three cases, in each of which its operation JJiieot^t^tt 
would be tvrannical, and which have therefore been the subject of J^ljj®®^^"'"^ 
particular investigation in our Enquiry. The first is that of men haTedone 
who have done their five tasks ai d upon whom, according to one ^^''^'*' 
interpretation, the law has, in consequence, no hold. We 
believe that the right of standing idle for the rest of the week 
after finishing five tasks has not been in fact recognised by Mana* 
g^rs generally. Mr. Russell expresses some misgiving^as to the 
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£act ; and we are hap{)jr to find that his alarm for the prospects of 
the present crop season has. proved groundless ; but we have no 
doubt that men are occasionally convicted of neglect or refusal, 
or of absence^ who have^ if the fact were ascertained^ already 
done five shillings^ worth of work during the week. If, however, 
the fact came outin evidence, a conviction would hardly be obtained. 
Without pretending to decide which view of the law is correct, 
we consider that an amendment of it is necessary to dear up 
the doubt. 

805. The second case is the very important one of women 
with child or nursing young children, who ought clearly to be 
exempt from work, without the suspicion of a liability to be in 
hospital or gaol. Here also the law appears to us sufficient, if 
administered with reasonable discretion. We shall further on 
have occasion to show that great consideration is shown by 
Managers to women in that condition. We do not believe that 
those who may have used the formula above quoted really 
intended to apply it in this case. 

306. The third instance is that of convalescents. It is diffi- 
cult actually to draw the line between a convalescent dismissed 
from hospital as cured, but in an unfit state for work, and one 
for whom, although not quite cured, some slight compulsion to 
exert himself is in the highest degree beneficial. On the one 
hand^ the usual practice of sending a convalescent into the Build- 
ings to turn megass, or do some other slight work, within reach 
of shelter from the weather, is both humane and salutary. On 
the other, the plan followed by Mr. Bascom at Spring Garden^ 
of employing a regular convalescent gang, under a black driver, 
is quite as clearly an excessive utilizing of available labour. 
The number of convalescents, properly so-called, is smaller 
than might be supposed ; because the Hospital, partaking rather 
of the nature of an Infirmary, generally retains its inmates 
longer than a regular Hospital would do : and although, in 
this respect, we have found instances in Case Books, which 
seem to show that vigilance is needed in the matter, we do not 
believe that the Magistrates generally hold themselves bound to 
sentence a prisoner on the mere production of the Case Book, 
containing the Doctor^s testimony to the discharge, as cured, of 
a man who is obviously still weak and infirm. 

307. Setting aside these three instances ; more than one 
Manager has expressed his opinion that the rule does, in fact, 
f^iirly represent the obligation it is ei^pedient to enforce upon an 
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immigrant. This is Mr. Russell's opinion ; and a similar one 
was expressed by Mr. Daly, of VergentBgen, and Mr. Baseom, of 
Cove and John, There is perhaps some ground for apprehension 
that a Manager who propounds a general rule in harsh- 
sounding and injudiciously-sweeping languagej^ will be rather 
lesA likely to be indulgent in the concession of leave to immi- 
grants, in giving them holidays, in letting them off when charged 
and liable to be sent to gaol, and in tolerating some laxity of 
obedience to the rule of labour, where there is grass to cut for 
a cow or some other private pursuit not carried to excess. Mr. 
Des Yoeux asserts broadly that the Estates are governed, with a 
very few notable exceptions, not by kindness and good treat- 
ment, but through fear of the severity of the law. We are 
convinced that there is in fact more kindness and good treat- 
ment than he is disposed to allow : but that the system is one 
by which the immigrants are too much governed through fear of 
the severity of the law we shall shortly have occasion to show* 

308. The Overseers are the subaltern officers of the manage- Ths OftzMoi. 
ment ; and are for the most part young men learning their business 

as planters, and looking forward, if they have industry, ability or 
interest, to being themselves made managers in time. The 
majority of them are from Scotland ; and many of them come out 
nnder indenture as apprentices for a term of years. They have 
generally had fair opportunities of education, and are expected, 
except here and there under a manager who prides himself un- 
wisely on belonging to *' the old school/^ to maintain the position 
of gentlemen and observe the rules of polite society. It is 
nothing incompatible with this that they have to work very hard 
and to lead a life of considerable exposure, in an unhealthy cli- 
mate, with few appliances of comfort, no society, and small pay. 
It is perhaps rather an agreeable excitement than otherwise that 
they stand a chance, in times of disquietude, of being beaten 
within an inch of their lives by a mob of coolies, in one of their 
ungovernable moods. In point of house accommodation, physi- 
cal comfort generally, and above all of human sympathy, the 
young overseer on a remote plantation is often badly off; and we 
are glad to find that the attention of some of those who can 
effect an improvement in the fashion which governs these things 
is likely to be called more strictly to this subject. 

309. It seems necessa^'y to say thus much of the disadvantages Thof oi 
under which Overseers labour, since it is with the faults and 
follies of the class that we have necessarily been brought most iu 
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contact. It stands to reason that in proportion as they obtain 
their share of the provision which mnst be made by their employ- 
er^ if at all^ for the welfare of those dependent on him ; in pro- 
portion as they are treated with consideratioa and encouraged to 
respect themselves ; better service will be obtained from them^ 
and more considcratioa for the rights and feeliogs of those beneath 
them. A parsimonious proprietor makes a hard manager ; and 
a hard manager makes a brutal overseer. 

« 

310. The duties of the office involve the seeing in person to 
•aiiM. the performance of all work which is likely from any cause to be 

scamped ; from getting up at four to see the horses fed ; to stay- 
ing up till four to sec the last copper " boiled oflF.'' The greater 
part of the Jay, except with the Overseer whose place or turn it 
is to watch the sugar manufactory, is spent in the field. They 
have to go from field to field and take down the work ; marking 
the quantities done by each individual field-hand, and noting if it 
be done properly, or must be overhauled once more. In the 
latt. r case it is their duty to tell the labourer before leaving the 
field that his work is *' shut out*' or '' thrown ont ;" he has then 
to overhaul it at once, on paiu of not being paid even for the 
labour he has put into it. In judging of work the overseer is 
assisted by the driver, who, bebides being always on the spot and 
thus able to point out the work that requires overhauling, is 
naturally more knowing by far in the mysteries cf planting 
than the majority of young overseers. When the staflf of an 
estate is insufficient, or the management less careful, the work of 
all the labourers is not taken down each day : the tendency then 
is to encourage them to " ta]:e up'' tasks, which will occupy 
them two or more days or even a week to do, so that when the 
work comes to be '^ taken d6wn" it will not involve, more than 
one entry lor the whole. This has led to a very serious abuse 
of the section in the Act of 1868, which deals with unfinished or 
incGraplcte work. Wc shall refer to this subject hereafter. At 
pre&ent we notice that in all the best-managed Estates it is 
considered absolutely neceshary to take down each man's work 
every day. 

311. The payment of wages falls likewise <o the Overseer ; 
tic best arrangement being that where the Manager supeiin- 
t« nc 8, and each Overseer calls out the money earned by his own 
ging. But in large Estates two or three pay tables have to be 
provided ; and the utmost the Maqager can do is to exercise a 
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general supervision and give to each man^ who wishes it^ an 
opportunity of complaint. 

312. A very responsible part of the Overseer's duty is the Condvei of 
conducting of cases before the Stipendiary Magistrate. The pre- ^^'^ 
sencc of the Manager is not required by law^ if there be an 
Overseer to conduct the case^ unless (a highly improbable con- 
tingency) the defendant should lequire him as a witness to his 

case. It is impossible to overlook the frequency with which the 

testimony of Overseers and Drivers is coupled^ in the evidence 

given before us^ as comprising an array which an immigrant^ 

even if he has a case^ finds it difficulty if not impossible^ to 

meet. It seems to us that the evidence of an Overseer charged 

with the conduct of a case should be very different in tone from 

that of a driver^ who is summoned merely to prove delinquency^ 

and is not of that degree of education which can distinguish 

rightly between shades of misconduct. It is to be feared that 

it is considered as much a duty of the Overseer to get the men 

fined or imprisoned whom he appears against as to get the work 

done which he takes down. There was a case^ the subject of dis- Caoer^lWoQi 

cussiou before us^ in which the Manager was summoned for as- ^.'o^nnaa 

sauHing a Chinese. The case was adjourned, in order that the ^' ^^' 

Manager might summou another Overseer, the one he took with 

him having sworn that he did not see what occurred. It was 

suggested that the Overseer was dismissed in consequence ; but 

this^ in our opinion^ is disproved : still it appears that it never 

entered the head of the Manager to ask the Overseer whether he 

had seen all that took place^ before summoning him as sole 

witness — a mistake that might have cost him dear. In fact he 

took his Overseer's evidence for granted. It is almost needless 

to observe that such a question is a different thing from asking 

a dependent beforehand '' what evidence he could give.'' This 

taking of evidence for granted is the bane of justice as between 

class and class. 

313. It is impossible^ in treating of the relations of Ovenseers Connedoi o 
to the Coolie immigrants^ to pverlook a matter which has recently cooSd"" 
been treated as of such grave import in your Excellency's Circular 
of August 31^ 1869. The records of complaints which we have 
had occasion to peruse^ and even our own observation in visiting 
Estates^ have shewn us that it is not at all uncommon for Over- 
seers^ and even Managers^ to form temporary connexions with 
Coolie women : and in every case with the worst possible conse- 
quences to the good order and harmony of d\e estate^ 
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.814. Opinion on thifl subject has much changed within a gen-^ 
isratioD^ and shows signs of improvement. Tet it is possible that 
in time the thing will come to be thought as discreditable on an 
entate as it is elsewhere ; but in the meanwhile it is necessary to 
press the pointy that any o£Scer of an estate who takes to a Coolie 
woman commits a yery serious breach of his duty to his employers. 
The disproportion of the sexes among the immigrants is an 
evil which makes itself felt in many different ways. Nearly all 
the serious crime committed by Coolies is directly traceable to it. 
The withdrawal of even a single woman from the Coolie dwellings 
tp the Overseer's lodge is regarded with jealous eyes by her fellow- 
couqtrymen : and when it is remembered that any female above 
childhood is already the actual wife or partner of one of them, 
it is evident that no surer way coald be found of sowing the seeds 
of discontent and riot. The husband must be conciliated : he is 
made a driver : after a time the woman must be got rid of; 
some one must be found to take charge of her : in each case it 
becomes known or imagined that so-and-so can do anything with 
such-and-such an overseer ; and the abuse of petty authority goes 
on unchecked. It is our belief, founded on good authority^ as 
well as on incidents which have come to our knowledge ; that the 
recent disturbances have been originally due in a far greater 
degree than is supposed^ to some interference with women on the 
estates. No doubt allowances must be made^ in judging with 
what dc^ee of moral censure offences are to be rlsited, for the 
situation of the parties^ and for disadvantages like those above 
noticed in the lot of an Overseer ; but our concern with the sub- 
ject is not to blame or excuse^ but to point out that justice to 
the immigrants and regard for the public peace demand that 
this evil should be put down with a strong hand. 

815. The Drivers^ as they are commonly called^ through tra- 
ditions of the slave time^ (for^ though '^ foremen^' is a better 
wordj it is not yet accepted in the vernacular);, are the 
the best and most experienced of the labouring class^ who are 
appointed task-masters over the several gangs^ and remain con- 
stantly with them in the field ; watching the performance of the 
work^ instructing new bands^ and keeping all up to the mark. It 
is a question^ on which there are different opinions^ whether it is 
best ,that they should be of the same race as the gang they con- 
duct or different. The African blood has asserted its superiority 
over the Asiatic, in the fact that a Negro gang had always a 
Necpro for driver^ with here and there an exception in favour of a 
Portuguese j.bnt^ upon the whole it is most common for. the 
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Chinese to have a Chinese for driver^ and the Coolies 'a Negto. 
In the last case^ however^ there is sometimes a coolie headman, or 
sirdar^ whose position is recognized^ and who is taken to be the 
mouth-piece of the rest. He is expected to look after the 
interests of his compatriots in case of mistake or anfair treatment^ 
and the arrangment^ we are told^ works well. Coolie drirera 
proper are most often Madrassees. They are generally men of 
strong character and thriving circumstances ; separated in interest 
from the great mass of *' Calcutta Coolies/' and muen trusted by 
Managers. The Calcutta drivers are invariably envied and dis- 
liked by their fellow-countrymen ; and though the accusations 
against them are often unjust^ and the conspiracies of which they 
are the object, are notorious ; yet it must be said^ with reason^ 
that it does not tend to promote the people's confidence in their 
Manager^ where he reposes much of his in a driver of their own 
race. 

816. The same thing in some degree applies to all driyers and j^^t^on aad 
all immigrants. The position and influence of the driver as a 
confidential servant is inevitably the weakest point in the rela- 
tions of employer and employed ; the Negroes are apt to be violent 
and brutal, more from contempt than dislike^ with Asiatics ; and 
the Coolies, while returning the contempt with interest, when 
made drivers themselves, are very liable to make a corrupt use of 
their position. It is in the powpr of a driver to set one man to 
work on a difficult and another on a very easy piece of soil ; td 
give to a favo rite a strong partner in work that requires joint 
labour, and to a rival or enemy a weak one; to be strict, of 
otherwise, in observing the performance of work, and making 
reports accordingly to the Overseer which he must, on his part, 
ofcen accept without the power of correction, and to make use of 
his infiuence in all the hundred matters upon which a Mana^r, 
perhaps ignorant of the manners of Asiatics* and really an^iiods 
to consult their feelings, perhaps candidly desirous of ascertain- 
ing from the most authentic source which man deserves favout 
and which punishment, will be very prone to consult him and 
be guided by his advice : and if this be possible on a well-officered 
and well-regulated estate, it is easy to conceive what opportuni- 
ties are afforded of oppression under a weak or straitened man- 
agement. 



317. One of the most audacious instances that came under our 
notice, of conspiring to murder a driver (or a trumped-up stbry 
on hia part ; but the former seems most prolmble) watf i^: Tlfir 
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liland, where Mr. G. P. Watson is carryiDg on the management 
of two sugar Estates and a cattle farm, withont a single overseer. 
The people located at Hoff van Holland^ the smaller of the plan- 
tations, are literally without any superintendence, but that 
of a driver, in intelligence not at all superior to the 
average of labourers, and the '' ranger,^^ as he is called, who 
lives at Plantation Hamburg, was assailed on the occasion in 
question by one of the Hoff-van- Holland people, is evidently 
unpopular in proportion to the excess of authority entrusted to 
him. At Plantation Tay mouth Manor, though the accommoda- 
tion was not worse than in many other cases, the complaints were 
more grievous, evidently because the driver was most improperly 
allowed to allot the dwellings ; and at Wales, where the Manager 
shewed a degree of kindly feeling which deserves praise, yet the 
position assigned to the clever Coolie driver at the pay table was 
enough of itself to indicate to the peculiar temperament of 
Hindoos that it was likely to go ill with them before the superior 
authority if they did not take care to concilitate the inferior. 

318. In connection with this particular subject, the presence 
)riT8natthe and position of the driver at the pay table, we are glad to be able 
y able. ^^ believe that the assault, made some years ago on the practice 
of paying money in a lump into the driver's hand and leaving 
him to distribute it to tlie several labourers, has been so far 
successful that, except in the special case of punt loading, to be 
noticed hereafter, it has been banished, as a practice, from all 
estates without exception. It was the fruitful source, as may be 
imagined, of frauds and oppn ssions. The occasional handing of 
money to the driver in the accidental absence of the proper 
claimant is all that we have noticed of the old practice ; and it is 
not a thing to be rigidly forbidden in all cases, though perhaps 
a wife, friend, or *' chum,'' is a better depositary. An abso- 
lutely strict adherence to the rule of payment only to ''sqlf" 
might lead to hardship in cases where the money is wanted for 
the shop before it is closed for Sunday. But the payment of 
money to the driver is altogether best avoided, if we may judge 
by the frequency of complaints that some of it has stuck in the 
transfer. 

819. At the present time the driver in most cases stands at 

iMsumoi the table, repeats the name cited by the manager or paying 

ftymg wages. Qygrgeer at the top of his voice, takes the money handed to him 

when the other Overseer .has named the sum, and the first has 

counted it out, and with the same band transfers it to the claimant 
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as he approaches. His peremptory manner and customary authority 
are unquestionably of use in making the people come up smartly 
and move off quickly^ and all disputes as to the amount^ which 
cannot be settled with a word^ are reserved till the rest of the 
people are paid. On very large estates, where over 1,000 
people have to be paid in an afternoon, only by strict system and 
great smartness could the work be got through before dark ; and 
yet it may be questioned whether the plan adopted is as good as 
could be desired. The window ol the office, or an unguarded 
table in the open air, is all the contrivance as yet hit upon by 
way of pay office. There is one case on record, when the over- 
seer, frightened at turbulent demonstrations among the people, 
was obliged to lock up the box in a hurry and run for it, for fear 
of a general scramble. Another, when, while the paying was 
going on in an unfinished building, the people were suddenly 
frightened into a backward rush, by the Overseer's upsetting his 
chair in a fit of impatience at being pressed upon ; and falling 
over the edge of the flooring, crushed one another until 
one man was taken up dead ; and strange to say the very 
same thing happened again this year, in the instance 
above quoted of the inquest at Goldatone Hall. Here the Appoidiz B, 
people had followed the Overseer upstairs to complain of 
insufficient payment, and it was in trying to expel them that 
the fatal rush was caused. In consequence of imperfect arrange- 
ments like these, the scenes at the pay table, which we witnessed, 
were generally somewhat noisy. 

320. At Cuminffs* Lodge an admirable system was described to Bxoelleat 
us. Instead of the amount of wages being called out of the book, S'^JJ^S^ 
the labourer was expected to name it himself ; if he did so cor- l^odi^e* 
rectly it was handed to him at once (in this case by the proprie- 
tor himself without an intermediary) : if he made a mistake in 
the sum, which did not often happen, he was told to stand aside 
until the rest were paid. The collateral advantage of this plan 
seems great : it obliges the labourer to make the calculation in 
a responsible way, which he is sure to make, perhaps carelessly 
and sulkily. At all events it prevents him from advancing foolish 
and preposterous claims which his fellow workers, who are round 
him, would laugh at and disprove ; it encourages him to consider 
that the proprietor recognizes his right to take the wages he has 
earned ; and thus, perhaps, may have contributed to produce the 
manly and open bearing which we had the pleasure of noticing 
in the Coolies upon this Estate. The Manager of Peter^s Hall 
and Eccleg, a much larger Estate^ in the ownership of the Colonial 
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Company^ assured us that such a plan must be impracticable 
with the larger number he had to deal with ; but^ we are inclined to 
believe that on more careful examination it would be found that 
any delay that might be incurred would be more than compensated 
by the estoppel^ so tosay^ which it puts upon half the subsequent 
complaints. 

321. At the same time that the Office endeavoured to suppress 
lopsk^by the practice of payment through drivers^ an attempt was made to 
aTer«.4 suppress the shops which at that time were very generally kept 

by them ujion the Estates. In this respect it seems to have been 
thought that the Office was successful; but the per- 
sonal investigation wc made convinced us that this was not the 
case. It is obvious that the position of a driver enables him to 
insist upon exclusive dealing in his shop ; to obtain extraordinary 
control over his customers in arrcar; and generally^ to use his 
office and shop together so as to derive illegitimate profit from 
their conjunction. We found shops kept by drivers on Plantations 
Adelphi, Enmore, Philadelphia, Port Mourant, Skeldon, and 
others. Upon Plantation Wales, a shop kept by the same driver 
above-mentioned had been objected to by the Immigration Agent 
sometime ago, and transferred to the neighbouring village of the 
Sisters ; where we found it in full operation^ and listened to the 
complaints of Coolies and Chinese^ who objected to be forced to 
trade there. At Fort Mourant the Manager w^as not only aware 
of the shop, but had received a rent for it of $5 (five dollars), 
recently raised to $9 (nine dollars). At Enmore, the Sub-Agent 
of Immigration had obtained a promise from the Manager that 
the driver, a wealthy Madras Coolie, should be compelled to choose 
between his office and his trade. 

322. At Bath a shop was kept in the name of the driver's wife 
tippaktptby and the licence taken out in her name. One advantage of this 
h^^mes. arrangement is that, since the parties are rarely legally married, 

it facilitates resistance to a creditor's claim. Although the 
abuse is difficult to eradicate, yet it is evident that in the case of 
a licensed tradesman the Manager cannot really have co-operated 
in endeavouring to prevent it. The Commissaries of Taxation, 
whose duties of inspection have been revived quite recently, 
might well be charged with seme supervision of a matter which 
falls within their official cognizance. 

323. It is a very common habit with Coolies to subscribe a 
igesdiibs- certain portion of their wages to a common fund^ the total of 
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which is each week or fortnight made over in its entirety to some 
one of the subscribers in turn. The only object of this primi- 
tive method of saving appears to be the diversifying their life 
by having occasionally the command of more funds than usual. 
The driver is often the treasurer of the fund, and since this is 
sure to lead to complaints, however ill-founded, of peculation j it 
should always, if possible, be prevented. 



321. Perhaps, as characteristic an instance as any of the way huABno^U 
in which a driver may defeat good arrangements, is a case at J^J^£^, 
Vreed-en-Hoop in 1867. Here a Coolie complained in the nauie g»ntdxw«r, 
of himself and others, that: — '^ The Manager is most kind toA«ent»aiid 
'^ them and treats them well, and has nothing to claim against ^J^^^^^^i 
" him, but all the complaint they have to make is against the 2*°*^^^ 
" driver Seetaram ; he is acting very bad. Seetaram has been foUowed by 
'^ doing for some time back a trick which the Manager must not Nofj^^nS 
" allow, but he could not find it out. The Coolies that are not ?-l2St?i2^ 
'^ in Sectaram's favour, when they do two openings or three, he 
" only puts them down for two or two and a half and the balance 
" ne puts to his friend. ^ ^ * i^ The Manager does not 
" stop anybody's money on the Estate, and it is very hard for 
" the driver to do it/' This petition was handed to the Sub- 
Agent on the estate by a Coolie, who was told to have his case 
and witnesses ready three days after ; on that day the Sub-Agent 
went down, but could see nothing of him. Ten days after he 
came to the Immigration Office and presented another petition 
in similar terms ; adding that '^ Ue had been waiting for the Sub- 
^* Agent, when Seetaram saw him, asked him why he had not 
'^ gone to work, and on his saying he was sick, carried him to 
" the Hospital, and left him there.'' The petition came at the 
time when it was customary to refer all such matters to the 
Managers themselves. The Manager replies, inclosing a series 
of evidence, chiefly from Coolies, who have to say that their wages 
have not been stopped ; proves that it is impossible it could have 
happened without his knowledge ; and avers that the charges 
against Seetaram are founded in envy and malice. At the end 
of the evidence taken in this manner appears that of Jameer, 
the complainant ; he carefully avoids mentioning Seetaram's 
name, and lays the stoppage to the door of some one else. The 
Manager adds — '* But I am inclined to think that Jameer is 
right in this case, and I have since paid him for the ojpening in 
dispute; especially as the Overseer who took down the work i^ 
'' not here now. and cannot be examined," 
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S. XIII. — The Immigrants. 

325. The agricultural and other labourers of the Colony, who 
are employed in the cultivation of sugar-cane and the manufac- 
ture of sugar, belong to four distinct races ; the Portuguese, 
African, East Indian, and Chinese. 

326. The Portuguese formerly worked a great deal on estates, 
but have taken more to trade now, and very few are to be found 
working on plantations. Being as a class industrious and frugal, 
some of them have amassed large fortunes in the colony. Be- 
sides shop- keeping, many of them have taken to woodcutting, at 
which they excel, 

327. In the African race we include African immigrants and 
the Creole Negroes of the West Indies. There is no class of 
field labourers in the Colony who can earn as much at field 
labour in a given time as the Negro. He generally works for 
a greater number of hours during the day than the East Indian. 
When working by the task he gets through his work with great 
speed, and, if allowed, with great carelessness. When employed 
at trenching or other work that he likes he generally works 
from eight to ten hours a day ; but seldom works more than three 
or four days in the week. He prefers living in his own house 
to living on an estate rent free, as he does not care to turn out 
regularly to work, and knows that living in a house belonging to 
the proprietor means continuous labour, to which he has a decided 
objection. Continuous labour here generally means four or five 
days' work in the field, and six in the buildings, when they are 
at work. This objection of the Negro to reside on the estate 
has, to a certain extent, made him independent of his employer — 
a fact which the Legislature has made use of in regulating the 
wages to be paid to indentured immigrants. 



328. Several years after emancipation, when the prospects of 
Tuk gangs, sugar estates were very bad, some proprietors sold their estates, 
or the front lands of them to the Negroes : who clubbed together 
Mr. Kelly. ^^^ found the money to purchase them. This was at a time 
QQ. 8542-8644. ^heu wages were so high that it would have been ruin to the 
employers to continue their cultivation. On these estates vil- 
lages have been built ; and here large nuBbers of Negroes reside, 
going out to work on the neighbouring estates under the direc- 
tion of one of their own body, who is generally called the task- 
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gang driver. This man contracts with the manager or pro- 
prietor of the estate to do certain work for him at a given rate. 
When the work is completed he receives the money in a lump 
from the employer ; and settles with his people himself. On this 
amount he receives a percentage or commission for his superin- 
tendence. Most of the trenching and cane-cutting work is done 
by the Negroes ; though some Coolies and Chinese are pretty 
good hands at it. 

329. On the day when the Negro is not at work on the estatesj OondiAioaof 
he generally goes to his garden, if he has one, for a few hours. Nl^JJ'poimlfl 
Negro women, when they work on the estates, are generally em- tion. 
ployed weeding, carrying megass or potting sugar. By far the 
greater number of artizans employed throughout the Colony, of 
the police, of the sailors of coasting craft, of jobbers or porters 
about the wharves, and of the boatmen on the rivers, are Negroes. 
Some of them have come from neighbouring Colonies ; the field 
being open to all who choose to take advantage of it. The ^^-^ g^^Qi^ 
Negro at present complains that he is not paid for his work as Q- 7482. 
he used to be shortly after the emancipation ; or^ as one of the 
witnesses expressed himself, cannot now earn nine or ten dollars 
a week : that is to say, he cannot now get a price for his labour 
which was then, and still would be, simply ruinous to the em- 
ployer. In this sense it is true that he has lost the command 
of the labour market; just in time to prevent him from drivijng 
capital out of the country. Had the golden age continued which 
the old labourers regret, it would not have been for their advan- 
tage. Experience has shown that the Negro is no exception to 
the rule that the pressure on social orders, and the stimulus of 
the competition which capital supplies, are necessary elements 
ijH the condition of things best suited to develop the human 
character. Relieved from this pressure, his tendency is to sink 
back into a less civilized state. In British Guiana, of all places, 
which is only kept habitable, like Holland, by means of a system 
of artificial drainage, such as requires either the organization of 
large properties or else a high standard of aptitude for co-ope- 
ratioA in the cultivators ; the substitution of small freeholds in the 
hands of Negroes for the directing mind at the head of a great 
sugar estate, has always, as yet, had the result of sending the 
plantation out of cultivation. 

330. The class of Indian immigrants at present in this Colony, jj^,^ Tn^ jft y^^ 
as a rule, cannot earn more than half as much in the same time 
as the Negro. Their love of saving and desire to return to their 
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own country ; rather than a wish to make themselves comfortable 
during their temporary absence from the land of their birth ; in- 
duces them to work, It often happens that men are sent out 
who have never been accustomed to agricultural labour. The 
result is that they become in many cases discontented with their 
lot, and when sent into the field do hardly anything; or^ as the 
Planters say, " hang over their work/' '^he Indian immigrant 
generally works in the field six or seven hours a day when en- 
gaged at task work, and for four days a week. Some work five, 
and when in the buildings six days. The Indian does not much 
care to cultivate land ; his great object in life seems to be to 
amass sufiicient money to buy a cow. The Coolie, after he has 
been here for some time, gives up to a great extent the habit 
of saluting his superiors that he has on arrival here ; and be- 
comes much more independent in his bearing. The difference 
of bearing between immigrants about to return to India, and 
those who have just arrived in this Colony, is marked in this 
respect. The Indian is very much given to romancing ; when 
he has a complaint to make he is apt to mix so much that is 
false with what is true that it requires great patience to 
separate the truth from the falsehood. In this way, the 
Indian who has a real grievance to complain of very of len spoils 
his own case, or disgusts the person investigating it. Accus- 
tomed to be dependent on others in India, it is not till some time 
after his arrival in the Colony that he learns to take care of 
himself. As a rule he will not marrv or live with 
persons of a different race from himself. There are, however, 
some instances in the Colonv where a Coolie man or woman 
has married a Chinese or Negro. On Adelphi estate a Chinaman 
was living with a Madrassee, On Windsor Castle a Negro 
woman was living with an East Indian. The Coolie despises 
the Negro, because he considers him a being not so highly civi- 
lized as himself ; while the Negro, in turn, despises the Coolie, 
because he is so immensely inferior to him in physical strength. 
There never w^ill be much danger of seditious disturbances among 
East Ii.dian immigrants on estates as long as large numbers of 
Negroes continue to be employed with them. 

331. The Chinese labourer possesses greater intelligence than 
either the Indian or the Negro, and is much quicker at learning 
to manage machinery than either of them. He is also very 
careful and neat in his work in the field or build- 
ings ; is much more independent than the Coolie, and not so 
easily led away by discoiitented persons : rarely making a fri- 
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volous complaint ; though when he does make one that is false 
it is much more difficult to convict him of lying, from the ex- 
treme iugenuity with which he gets up his case and instructs his 
witnesses. Possessiog a keen sense of justice where his own 
rights are concerned ; he is very capable of strong resentment at 
anything that appears to him unjust. They are much more given to 
using knives and pointed weapons than the Indian^ who generally 
trusts^ in a riot^ to breaking his opponent's-head with his hackia 
stick. The Chinese^ as a class^ are inveterate gamblers and opium 
smokers. In their barracks they generally have a room set apart 
as a gambling saloon^ where^ as well as in their own rooms^ they 
smoke opium. The Chinaman here does not save as much money 
as the Indian. This is perhaps owing to the fact that he is not 
content with such meagre diet as the Indian^ and has been accus- 
tomed to richer and more varied food. Opium smoking is car. 
ried by some to great excess^ and it is not uncommon to see 
many of them quite emaciated and almost unfit for work from 
excessive use of this drug. We have occasionally seen Chinese 
in estates^ hospitals who have been there for years from some 
chronic disease^ and whom the employer has not only to feed 
but supply with opium^ the stoppage of which would cause their 
death. The wretched appearance of some of the votaries of this 
habit has more than once misled strangers into conclusions 
unfair to the planters and the immigration system. It appearsj 
unhappily^ that opium smoking is not altogether confined to the 
Chinese ; a few Indians have picked up this habit from them. 
The mischief is^ perhaps^ beyond the reach of legislation ; but 
such was not the opinion of a Chinaman^ one of the cleverest 
met with in the Colony^ who replied^ when asked why his fellow 
countrymen who earned so much had saved so little^ '^that 
they spent a good deal on opium, but it was the English ship 
that brought it here.^' Chinese are more given to deserting 
than Indians ; and employers are getting chary of giving them 
bounty, as they often abscond immediately after receiving it. 
They have not the same objection to living with females of a 
different race from th<)mselves that the Indians have. This may 
be owing in some degree to the small proportion of women who 
have emigrated from China ; but the principal . reason for it is 
that the Chinese have not the difficulty of caste to get over that 
the Indian has, and are more cosmopolitan in their habits. The 
Chinese, as far as we are aware, have never combined with the 
Indians in disturbances on estates ; but, on the other hand, have 
occasionally taken the side of the employer in opposing them* 
They are more given to coltitating laud and keeping pigs than 
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to breeding cattle. They are now getting into a habit in aome 
places of going about in the manner of task gangs^ living on the 
estate on which they are working for the time being. Many of 
them sent here tamed out to be persons who ought never to have 
been recruited. It is worthy of notice that in places where the 
Chinaman has other careers open to him besides that of working as 
a field labourer for wage he invariably chooses one where 
he can work for himself. He either rents a piece of ground near 
town or starts a provision or retail shop as soon as possible. 
This is the case at Singapore and Fenang^ to which great num- 
bers of Chinamen emigrate ; returning again when they have 
made money with their children^ but leaving behind them the 
Malay mothers. One of the complaints made to us here by 
Chinese was that there was no other employment open to them 
but estates' work ; and^ when it is considered that the Portu- 
guese^ from their prior introduction^ have a complete monopoly of 
the retail trade of the Colony ; that Crown lauds cannot be pur- 
chased in blocks of less than one hundred acres^ and that it is 
very difficult to find private lands for sale : iheir complaint seems 
to be well founded. 



S. XIY.—Raie of Wages. 

332. In treating of the rates of wages paid in this Colony to 
BatM paid for labourers employed in the cultivation and manufacture of sugar, 
of work. ^6 have thought it best to consider the subject under two heads : 

one giving the rates usually paid for the performance of given 
quantities of work ; the other the sum generally earned by im- 
migrants and others either daily^ weekly, or hourly, as may be 
most convenient. When treatiug of the rates paid for different 
kinds of work, we do not propose to take up every description of 
work that may be done on sugar estates ; but simply to deal with 
those which are most general, and at which immigrants and 
other labourers are most frequently employed. 

333. Immigrants on arrival on estates are generally divided 
aad^m^ into two classes, called the shovel gang and weeding gang. The 
gang. more able-bodied men are picked out for the shovel gang ; and 

the weaker men and women are placed in the weeding gaug. It 
often happens that the women in the weeding gang earn more 
than the men in the same gang. The shovel gaug are usually 
employed in digging trenches and drains, shovel-ploughing or fork- 
ingi or hoeing cane rows^ and other kinda of work which require a 
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certaia amount of physical strength. The weeding gang do most 
of the weeding^ trashing, and relieving required on Estates ; and 
when there is none are employed at other light work. 

334. The labourers who work in the Buildings are drawn Boildings' 
from one or other of these gangs^ when required, and return to fi^*"** 
the field when manufacture of sugar is not going on. Their 
occupation in the Buildings is regulated according to their fitness 

for the different descriptions of work there met with. 

335. Field work is paid for by the task. The usual rate paid Field work: 
for digging trenches twelve feet wide and five feet deep, the S^^Jj^ 
earth being thrown on both sides, is from eighty to ninety-six Q* 22 
cents a rod, 12^ feet in length. This, and trenches 14 feet wide^ 

are the most commonly dug, and may be used as the standard by 
which to gauge tbe rate to be paid for other trenches of greater 
size^ due allowance being made for the distance the earth has to 
be thrown, which is regulated by the width of the trench, and 
whether the earth is thrown on both sides or on one. 

336. Digging new small drains, two feet wide by two feet Digging Bm^a 
deep, the land being cleared, is paid for at the rate of from four ^'•°"'- 

to eight cents a rod, according to the soil and state of the field ; 
from five to six cents, however, is the most usual price : clearing 
out small drains, one foot or one shovel, costs one to two cents a 
rod. It is rarely done at a cent a rod ; the most usual prices 
arc one and a half and two cents a rod. 

337. Shovel-ploughing banks and drilling vary very much Shorel plotigli. 
according to the nature of the soil and the frequency with which S!i^w ^*°^ 
they are done. Shovel-ploughing clean banks varies from two 

dollars and twenty cents to four dollars and forty cents an acre. 
The average price appears to lie between two dollars and eighty 
cents and three dollars and fifty cents. Drilling, one shovel 
deep and two feet wide, is done at the rate of eight cents for 
three rods almost everywhere. Sone persons prefer to dig their 
drills eighteen inches wide by eighteen deep, and pay much the 
same as for the other kind. 

338. Weeding and moulding, and weeding and trashing^ ^^^^^ng. 
coit much the same throughout the Colony : on Estates which 

are in a high state of cultivation, from two dollars to two dol- 
lars and fitty cents an acre. On some Estates the price paid for 
weeding rarely exceeds two dollars an acre ; on othera averages 

YOL. ly. w 
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more [than three dollars^ and sometimes three dollars and fifty 
cents^ even at the present day. This is owing to the fact that 
one man considers it necessary to weed frequently^ while another 
waits till the grass is heavier. In some of the outlying districts 
it is perhaps due to the want of labour at the-proper moment^ but 
this is not often the case now. 

339. '^ Believing/^ which is hauling the loose trash together 
ilisTing. after the canes have been cut, and leaving it in rows on one of 

the banks or in the drills, costs from two dollars and ten cents to 
two dollars and fifty cents an acre, but rarely more. In fields 
where the trash is light, there is usually more grass, which 
makes up for the small quantity of trash. In fields where the 
trash is heavy there is seldom any grass. 

340. Cane cutting is generally paid for at so much a bed^ 
IBS oattmg. according to the weight of canes on the ground. During the 

apprenticeship it was paid for by the cord or judge-punt : two 
cords generally went to one judge-punt. A few persons still 
[r. IlalcL continue to measure the task of cane-cutting in this way. The 
'• ^' rate per cord varies from forty-eight to fifty-four cents where 

the trash has not been burnt off, or from ninety-six to one hun- 
dred and eight cents for the judge-punt. Fifteen or twenty 
years ago it was a common practice to burn off the trash in a 
field before cutting canes ; this rendered the work of cutting much 
lighter, and Negroes often refused to cut the canes unless the 
trash was burnt off. In Bcrbice this was a very common prac- 
tice, and it is still done there on some estates. 

341. The rates we have given for field-work are those gene- 
Variation. rally paid* It is impossible to fix a given rate for any kind of 

work and hold to it in all cases. The state of the weather, the 
nature of the soil and condition of the field, must all be taken 
into account. This, in cases of dispute between employers and 
labourers, can only be done by some experienced person visiting 
the field when the question arises, inspecting the work done and 
estimating to the best of his ability what the value of the work 
is. 

342. In the Buildings, which is the term usually applied to 
HieBtiadiDgf. the Manufactory where the sugat juice is expressed from the 

cane and boiled into sugar, the labourers are paid according to 
the different kinds of work on which they are engaged. These 
rates are not the same on all estates. In general on the estates 
near Georgetown the workmen in the buildings are paid higher 
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than in the outlying districts, Again^ the rates paid in the 
buildings on some of the large Estates^ such as Tiischen de 
Vrienden, Albion, Enmore, &c., are higher than on small Estates^ 
although their inferior and often defective machinery may make 
the work more tedious and difficult, 

343. The work in the buildings is generally called day work ; ^jjlf^^^ 
but is not really such. A certain number of clarifiers really a loit 
of canejuice or of boxes^ as they are generally called^ is 
required to be made in the day, and often^ when this task is 
not completed^ a deduction is made from the day*s pay. On 
most Plantations^ when they make a greater number of boxes 
than the prescribed task, the men are paid something extra. 
Occasionally it happens that the number made falls short of that 
required^ from some fault over which individual members of the 
gang have no control ; then the who*e gang is paid less than 
the full day's pay. This may operate unfairly to those who have 
not been to blame, and who could not have prevented the mis- 
chief by any exertion of their own. For instance^ say some 
accident happens to the machinery ; if this occurs about the mid- 
dle of a day's work, the labourers will be told that if they choose 
to finish the day in the field or at any other work they will be paid 
full wages ; but they generally prefer to content themselves with 
the half pay and go home. Where there are only a few hourti' more 
work to be got through, they are commonly paid short in pro- 
portion to the work left undone. When the machinery breaks 
down very often the work in the Buildings is never finished 
before eight or ten at night ; and if they are obliged to break oflf 
at six it is too dark for them to work at anything else. This 
appears to us unfair to the men, who are not in fault, and yet are 
prevented from earning their full day's wages. In the field the 
speed with which a task can be completed depends on the 
labourer himself ; in the Buildings it is regulated by circum- 
stances over which the individual has no control. At the same 
time this shows conclusively that the work done in the Build- 
ings must be regarded as task m ork. 

344. But here a difficulty occurs. Nothing is clearer than Th» birdie 
the description of work recognised by the law : time work of J^L* 
seven hours in the fields and ten in the building for five days in 
the weekj and task work of the value of one shilling a day for five 
days in the week. Task work assigned to a whole gang in a 
lump is not recognized ; and time work to the extent demanded 
in the Buildings cannot be enforced. 

lf2 
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Of«rworkin 345. The Employers, however^ get on without any difficulty, 

^ ^"^ because work in the Buildings is better liked than field work. 

They are occasionally tempted by the facilities this predilection 

afibrds them to exact too much labour : sometimes without giv- 

SeaTintto ing extra pay. It is not un common, especially on the Saturdays 
^ ^ and last days of a bout of work, for fire to be put to the engioe 
at 3 a.m. or even earlier ; for the gangs to be called at 4, and 
to be kept working till near midnight. We hare even found 
instances of 23 hours' continuous labour, without any relay of 
labourers ; and we have noticed the carelessness and waste pro- 
duced by excess of labour demoralizing a gang. 

346. This is one among many instances which shew that the 
Work in the ability to contract on equal terms with his employer is not 
dbo^fe time ^^^^^^ reach of the indentured immigrant ; and serves to establish 
work. the conclusion that all, even the minutest operations of the sys- 

tem, must be subjected to official superiors in a contract. We 
consider that work in the Buildings ought to be paid for bt the 
time, and not by the task. Almost every employer we have 
spoken to on the subject says the immigrants prefer work in the 
Buildings to that in the field. It seems, therefore, that there 
would not be much difficulty in getting them to work steadily by 
the hour. Work in the Buildings would be held out as a re- 
ward to good labourers. It is true there are some children and 
weak hands who are employed in and about the Buildings because 
they are not very fit for field work ; but no one would, we think, 
recommend that they should be kept working long hours. We 
have thought it right to call attention to this, because we have 
founds that, in some places, the hours at work were very long, 
owing to defective machinery, and sometimes to a want of suffi- 
cient storage room in the logics, to keep the megass dry for fuel ; 
and because we found that on Estates where these defects existed 
the immigrants were not paid more than on others where this is 
is not the case. 

347. It is at all events essential to prevent abuse that the 
The Boiling Boiling House Journal, or some other book, should contain, as 
to reoorfSm ^® ^^® ^*®® ^^ many of the best estates, a statement of the hours 
of labour and the Engine, Pan, &c., were going; and that this statement, in 
iiupe^loii. common vnth the pay lists on estates, should be open to the 
inspection of the visiting agent. 

wi^fm^ 848. Great variety of work is to be found in the Buildings. 

Ini^^^nga* The Fan Boiler is the person who attends to the Vacuum Pan^ 
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and may be placed at the bead of the skilled labourers employed^ ThePftnBoi 
in the Buildings. He is generally a Negro or a coloured man^ 
and is paid from one dollar or two dollars a day. His assistants^ 
of whom he has sometimes two^ are generally immigrants. At 
Zeelugt we found a Coolie man employed as head Fan Boiler^ 
who was under indenture^ and only paid 48 cents a day^ which 
was much less than a Negro or other person would have accepted. 
The manager^ Mr. Menzies^ said he had paid fifty dollars to 
have him taught to work the Pan ; but even^ taking this into 
consideration^ the pay was too little^ for the manager would save 
about $70 or $80 the first year after his apprenticeship. Some- 
times the Pan Boiler is a European and receives higher wages ; 
but^ in that case^ he also acts as Buildings^ Overseer as well. 

349. The Engineers^ Carpenters^ Coopers^ and other artizans^ Tha Artin] 
receive from sixty cents to one dollar a day. meninUie 

Colony. 

350. Head boilermen are also first class men^ who get from Bofler-mon 
56 to 64 cents a day. The boilermen under them are generally 

active able-bodied fellows^ but do not require to be as skilful as 
the headman^ as they only act under his orders. 

351. Firemen are also able-bodied men^ receiving generally FireniMi. 
about 40 cents to 48 cents. 

352. Mill feeders are those who stand on each side of the Mill ^^'•«^« 
rollers^ and see that the canes go in fairly^ not allowing the cane 
throwers^ who place the canes on the cane carrier, to put on too 

many or too few. Mill feeders are generally good hands and 
receive from 32 to 48 cents a day. 

353. The cane throwers, and a couple of men who stand on Canethzoi 
each side of the cane carrier to cut in two any canes which may 

be too long or too crooked to go up properly, are generally 
average able-bodied immigrants ; they earn 24 to 32 cents a day. 

354. The boxmen are those who stand on the opposite side of Bozmen. 
the Mill to that on which the feeders are ; receiving the megass 

from the megass carrier after it leaves the Mill, and then stor« 
ing it in the megass logics for fuel ; they are generally strong 
men and receive from 32 to 40 cents a day. 

355 . Those who attend the liquor pump are generally lads^ Lsdi* 
sometimes men, and receive from 20 to 32 cents a day. Two 
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lads generally stand opposite the Mill feeders on the lower side 
of the rollers^ and throw back into the Mill any canes from which 
the juice seems not to have been sufficiently expressed in its 
passage through. Several lads^ with sometimes a man among 
them^ are set to attend to the Clarifiers ; their duty is to turn on 
the liquor when required^ adjust the strainers, and clean out a 
Clarifier when it is emptied. They are paid from 16 to 40 
cents. 



856. Persons employed in the distillery, which is the depart- 
ns dtffcflknr. ment where the rum is made, are paid from 20 to 48 cents. 

857. Porters generally work about the Buildings by the job, 
FigiriQnM and earn from 82 to 48 cents ; they are usually strong men, 

whose duty it is to take the sugar to the stelling and assist in 
putting it on board the Lighters. 

858. The men working at the Centrifugals, are, to a certain 
JwiL^u extent, skilled labourers, whose duty it is to attend to the Ma- 
chines which expel the Molasses from the uncured sugar after it 
is struck from the Vacuum Pan ; they have to pour a certain 
quantity of water on the sugar in the Centrifugal while it is re- 
volving, to assist in the expulsion of the Molasses ; and have to 
be careful not to throw on too much, or too little : they earn 
from 32 to 40 cents a day, but are sometimes paid by the Hogs- 
head instead. 



859. Sifters are men employed to sift the sugar after it leaves 
Bogir Sifteii. the Centrifugal and prepare it to be placed in Hogsheads. 

860. Where Muscovado, or '• common process,*' sugar is made, 
Womta otrry. women are generally employed to carry the sugar from the 

coolers into which it is struck and place it in Hogsheads : for 
this work they are generally paid by the Hogshead, and earn 
from 24 to 40 cents a day. 



ng Uigur. 



361. Megass carriers are those who bring the dry megassfrom 

¥jgj* ^ the logic and place it near the furnace for use as fuel. They are 

generally immigrant women, and earn from 24 to 32 cents per 

day, but where Negro women are employed, who, from their 

superior strength can carry more^ they are paid 40 cents. 
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362. Several men are employed in digging and packing the Din^aod 
megass in the logies and receive generally 32 ccQts a day. A Sd^lwblf' 
gang of convalescents and children is generally set to spread "g^^^g y 
megass brought from the logic in the sun^ so as to render it as 

dry as possible before being used for fuel ; they get from 12 to 24 
cents a day. 

363. Hauling and baling punts is generally done by lads or Hauling aad 
men of no great dtrength^ preparatory to sending the punts back^M^l>B8Pu>t. 
to the field for another load of canes. 

364. Punt loaders are more properly a field than a buildings' Pimtlo«dei» 
gang : their duty is to stay in the field and load the punts as 

they come up with canes ; they are paid so much for each punt 
they load. The manner of paying these people on many estates 
is open to great objection. The sum paid to the whole gang is 
entered in the pay lists in a lump, and a separate note book is 
kept by the Overseer in charge, showing what each man has 
earned. These note books are often so badly kept that it is im« 
possible to distinguish what has been paid to each person em- 
ployed. A very glaring instance of this kind occurred on Plan* 
tation Providence, on the East Bank of the Demerary River, in 
which, upon our investigating the complaints of two Coolies, it 
appeared that the note book was so badly filled up that, though 
it was easy enough to ascertain how many punts had been loaded, 
and thereby save the Estate paying away too much, yet we were^ 
in some cases, unable to ascertain to whom the money was due. 
There does not seem to be any good reason why the punt 
loaders should not be entered individually in the field 
pay list; but if this be found objectionable, from their 
having to work later on Saturdays than the ordinary pay 
time, they should be entered as a gang in the Buildings' 
pay list. 

365. We have now given the most important kinds of work gm^nisw* 

to be found in and about the Buildings on sugar Estates : the AirpendixIfM 
rest, such as sweepers, persons washing down the boiling house, 
attending to the clutch, ashpit, &c., and which are not so 
important as the first, may be found by reference to the rates 
of wages paid on certain Estates for work in the buildings, which 
have been obligingly furnished us by Mr. Russell of Leonora on 
the West Coast of Demerara, and Mr. Kelly of Albion in 
Berbice. Excepting Pan Boilers, head Boilermen, and other 
artisans, the rates of wages in the Buildings may be said to 
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range from 12 to 48 cents. This of coarse includes women^ 
children^ and convalescents. 

366. The average number of hours which labourers work in 
the Buildings is about fifteen a day ; but we have found in- 
stances where they had been working for 18 to 22 hours without 
any change of hands and without any extra pay given. This was 
the case on Skeleton, Canefield, Johanna Cecilia, and Leonora, 
estates. The people were not always hard at work the whole 
time^ but still the work was drawn out ; they had to remain at 
tbeir posts^ and when work was over had only two or three 
iownf sleep before beginning again. In some cases this 'only 
happened occasionally; in others it lasted for many successive 
days, omitting Sundays. Mr. Trotman, of De Kinderen, Mr. 
Gray, of Qoedverwagting, and some others do not allow their 
mills to work after dark. Notwithstanding the average number 
of hours at the Buildings being so much larger than those in 
the field, still immigrants prefer '^ building work*' on account of 
the little prequisites, such as cauejuice and liquor, allowed them 
while at work ; and also because they are generally sheltered 
from the weather and sun. 
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367. Coming now to the other division of this subject, namely^ 
the sums earned by immigrant and Negro labourers on sugar es- 
tates, we find that they vary considerably. This will be made 
clearer by comparing the returns from the Great Diamond and 
Albion estates situated in different parts of the Colony. Mr. 
Kelly, who manages the Albion estate in Berbice, and Mr. Field 
ot Great Diamond, are both accustomed to the calculation of 
statistics and employ large gangs of immigrants. We have com- 
pared their returns with the original entries in the estates' books^ 
and are satisfied that thty are correct. We must call attention 
to the ambiguity of the term used to distinguish the different 
classes of immigrants. The term ^' effective" is applied to able- 
bodied men or women, and " ineffective" to those who 
though not actually in hospital are weak and unable to earn 
much. On Albion, effective male Indian adults averaged 32^ 
cents a day for every day they work during the year, ineffective 
29f cents ; while on Great Diamond they earned respectively 
23| cents and 13| cents. Effective females on Albion, 26i and 
on Great Diamond, 17| cents. Somewhat similar differences 
exist between the rates earned by the other classes on these 
Estates. They are partly owing to the fact that Mr. Kelly has 
only entered 71 per cent, of his males and 90 per cent, of his 
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females as effectives^ whereas Mr. Field has 98 per cent, of his 
males and 92 per cent, of his females as effectives. By this 
means Mr. Field^s rate for both classes is lower than it would 
have been had he divided his immigrants in the same proportion 
as Mr. Kelly. This would not^ however^ account for the whole 
difference. Taking the number of male Indian immigrants and 
dividing their earnings for the year by it^ we find Mr. Kelly's 
men have earned 20 per cent, more than those on Great 
Diamond. There can therefore be no doubt^ even allowing for 
the different proportion into which they have divided their 
people^ that the immigrants on Albion have made money faster 
than those on Gfreat Diamond. 

368. The returns being averages of the rates earned^ it is lletunsleol 
clear'^some will have earned more^ while others must have earned 
much less. In the appendix to this report there are a series of 
tables which we have extracted from pay lists during our visits 
to Estates. The pay lists were not kept in exactly the same 
way on all Estates : some entered their shovel^ weeding^ and 
buildings' gangs^ men and women all in one ; pthers entered all 
the females on a separate list from the males ; while others 
divided them into separate lists according to the shovel^ weeding^ 
and buildings' gangs. The extracts were generally for a 
month at a time, keeping each week separate^ and only those 
who did some work during the week were included. The 
figures given show the numbers at work every week^ and 
how many earned five shillings or more than that amount, also 
the total sum paid to the whole boily at work. In the last 
column the precentage of those at work who earned five shillings^ 
and the average daily earniDgs of the labourers, are given. We 
have always endeavoured, where the field and the buildings' pay 
list were kept in different books, to take a month where the 
buildings had not been at work, so as to avoid the diffi* 
culty arising from the fact that some men might have 
worked a few days during a week in the field and the rest 
in the buildings. Even had it not been noticed, 
this would not have made much difference, except where 
the Buildings had only been at work for two or three days 
in a week ; because most of the men employed in the 
Buildings keep to that work, while they can get it, and do not 
work one day in one and another in the other. On the other 
hand, when the Buildings' and field pay-list were kept in one, we 
chose a month in which sugar was being made^ so as to obtain 
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a correct return of the rates earned under the most favourable 
circumstances. These returns must^ therefore^ be taken as a 
whole^ not as a means of comparing estate with estate, and will 
then give a very good notion of the earnings of immigrants 
throughout the Colony. Of all the gangs taken, only one was 
a gang of children, thirteen in number. The wages of about 
8,000 persons, some for one month, others for more, have been 
given in this way ,- and we find that forty per cent have earned 
five shillings and upwards. These returns and some figures 
obtained from an analysis of the pay lists of pins. Farm and 
Cuminffs* Lodge, which we shall give hereafter, show that, even if 
the males are taken alone, at least forty per cent of those who 
work in a given week do not earn five shillings and upwards. 

369. It has been stated, and we have ascertained the fact 

Kr. Bonell- for ourselves, that able-bodied men (or efficient male immigrants 

Niunberof as they are called in the returns furnishid by the Planters' 

dm^^ Coofmittee) generally average from four to five days' work in a 

wMk. week. Mi*, field in a fopt note to one of these returns has 

given a very valuable statement showing the number of persons 

of each class absent from work daily, from sickness, leave, or 

< other causes. Out of a gang of three hundred and twenty-seven 

effectives, sixty-three have bren absent every day taking the 

working days in the year at three hundred and thirteen. Thus 

a little more than one-fifth were absent daily. His effective 

labourers must, therefore, have turned out to work nearly five 

days in the week, bnt as it is generally the case that they do 

not do as much on Monday and seldom work on Saturday, the 

number of full days' work may be said to be about four. 

370. Two sets of pay lists have been examined by us from 
ICtftniiniHfin the Estates Cumings* Lodge and Farm, the figures drawn from 
fmm?vmt« jp» which wiU further serve to shew what the earnings of indentured 
jl^jJU*"* immigrants really are. Mr. Clementson, the proprietor of 
Cumings' Lodge, is generally spoken of as a man who manages his 
immigrants with great skill, and who never has occasion to bring 
any of his labourers before the Magistrate for breaches of the 
Immigration Laws. When we visited the Estate the people 
appeared'quite content and did not come forward with any com- 
plaints though they had ample opportunity of doing so. His 
pay list contHined the building, shovel, and weeding gangs, all 
in one, and thus presented facilities for ascertaining the whole 
amounts earned by each person which were not so readily opened , 
to us on many estates. The wages earned by each individual T 
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for twelve months hare been taken from this paylist^ and give 
a very good idea of the earnings of immigrants on well-managed 
Estates. Those who died^ deserted^ or left the Estate during the 
year, and one or two women, who appeared scarcely to have 
worked at all^ have been omitted, in order that the return may 
convey a fair idea of the earnings of immigrants who have 
worked during the year on one Estate. Two hundred and thirty- 
one persons on Cumings^ Lodge earned $13,239 62 : equal to an 
average of $57 31 each. One hundred and eighty-five of these 
were men, forty-five women, and a boy. The highest amount 
earned by any of them was $1 19 7Q, equal to an average of 
$2 30 a week. From his being a firstrate man on an estate 
noted for the superior character of its people, we may fairly 
assume that he averaged five days^ work in a week. His average 
daily earnings would therefore have been forty-six cents. Of the 
remainder, ninety-four men and two women earned more than 
five shillings a week. Thus ninety men and forty-three women 
out of the numbers taken did not earn five shillings a week. On 
reference to the Notes of visits to estates it will be found th&t on 
Cumings^ Lodge some of the men and women earned very little ; 
and this will be found to be the case on every estate ; but it 
does not follow from this that they are suffering from want of 
food or other necessaries. Some are regular malingerers^ who 
will not work and are being well fed in gaol ; others are women 
whose husbands are earning high wages, who do not care to 
work themselves ; while others are patients in hospital, where 
they are fed gratis. The extracts from the Farm pay lists are 
not quite so complete as those we hav^ just dealt with, because 
the names of the immigrants were entered in two books — the 
buildings' and the field pay list. In the field pay list their names 
were entered in alphabetical order, but in the other, according to 
the work they were doing ; and they were not always spelt in 
the same way. There were two hundred and seventy-four per- 
sons in the gang, but ninety-eight have been omitted : seventy- 
eight of these were either persons who had died or who had been 
in hospital, deserted, or absented themselves from work from other 
reasons, such as nursing, pregnancy, &c., for a great part of 
the time over which our examination extended : the remaining 
twenty were persons who had worked in the buildings, or at 
other occfupations, but the amount of whose earnings we were not 
able to ascertain quite correctly. Of the 176 who remain the earn- 
ings were as follows: — two men, who were foremen It drivefs, earned 
176.80 and $72.80, respectively, during 25j!dti8ecutive weeks^ 
equal to an average of $3.07 and $2.91 weekly, ^e highest 
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amounts earned by any of the labourers^ leaving out the driversj 
were $64.24 and $48.52 or $2.57 and $1.94 a week ; of those 
left^ numbering 172, only 43 averaged as much as five shillings 
a week. When it is remembered that the 176 persons taken 
were selected from a gang of 274 persons, all who had been much 
absent in hospital or elsewhere being omitted^ this return must 
be taken as a favourable statement of the average earnings of 
healthy immigrants on this Estate. 

871. Mr. Kelly has favoured us with some Returns showing 

AjppendixLS. the wages earned by sixteen of the labourers on his Estate. 

^JJJI^IlJ^g^ From the number of days they have worked, and the amounts 

Xrb Kellj- they have earned, we infer that they were first-class men. Taking 

all of them together, they have averaged more than five days' 

work in a week throughout the year. The best man worked for 

283 days, and averaged 49 cents a day ; and he who earned least 

worked for 278 days and averaged 30 cents a day. From the 

Beturas of Messrs. Field and Kelly, together with the tables 

referred to and other data already given, it is evident that very 

few immigrant labourers average 48 cents a day for five days in 

a week. It will also be seen that of those classed as effectives, 

those who earn above 36 cents a day are few compared with those 

who earn from 24 to 36 cents. 

372. We believe, from what we have seen, and taking these 
At«ngs esm- data as far as they go to assist us to form an opinion, that the 
MS^mm^ average earnings of this class of immigrants, drivers, artizans, 

and other headmen excepted, throughout the Colony, are about 

twenty-eight cents a day for every day that they do a fair day's 

work. Twenty-eight cents is fourteen pence, and is equal to 

Ur, Axndld. ^^^ quite 15 annas. When employed by the task in the field, 

ftff'^2^727. they average six hours at work and earn about five cents an hour. 

Q. iw* About four-fifths of the male adult immigrants may be included 

in this class. Women earn from sixteen to thirty-two cents, but 

do not, as a rule, work as many days as the men. Children 

between the ages of 10 and 15 earn from eight to sixteen cents 

a day. 

373. It may be as well to mention here the case of a Coolie 
Twogood on Chateau Margdt Estate, who had earned a great deal of 

money ; and, as far we could learn, only by agricultural labour. 
Vjoodha, No. 123, ex ship '' Oasis" who arrived here in 1865, 
earned during the year 1870 $203 34. He intends to return 
to India next year^ having sftyed several hundred dollars dur- 
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ing the five years he haa been here. He said that he was 
never sick^ and that he seldom missed a day^s work in the year^ 
Sundays excepted. He was a well made muscular fellow, 
much above the average of his fellow countrymen here, and 
said he had been an agricultural labourer in India. Mr. Gray, 
the manager, gives the following account of him :— " He is a 
man of very good character, and most industrious. He is 
seldom absent from work. I have never had occasion to bring 
him up before the Magistrate/' This is, however, a very excep- 
tional case, and is the only instance we have met with where a 
labourer had earned so much simply by Estate work. Moholly, 
an immigrant on the Adelphi estate, who had been here before, 
had gone back to India and returned again to this Oolony, was 
another example of what first-rate men can earn. During the AcMlplii:finti 
year ending 30th June, 1870, he had earned $155 70 by work ^ •"*•**• 
in the field and buildings and owned several cattle. His case 
is given at length in the notes of visits to Estates. 

874. On every Estate there are several drivers or other head- Htsdwwi, 
men who measure off and superintend the work in the field or onolM. 
buildings, whose pay ranges from forty-eight to eighty-eight <>- 

cents a day. Head boilermen may be classed along with them. 
Most of the statistics already given relate more perhaps to Indian 
than Chinese immigrants ; but owing to the class of Chinese sent 
here and to their excessive use of opium, their average earnings 
are much the same as those of the Indians. There are about 
eight hundred Chinese women resident on estates, some of whom 
though not under indenture work very well. We cannot give 
the same particular information regarding the rates earned by 
the Negro that we have given regarding those earned by the 
Chinese and Indian immigrants. As we have already 
stated ; the Negroes generally work on estates in task gangs ; 
and the earnings of the whole gang are paid in a lump 
to the task gang driver, according to the amount o^ work 
performed. Owing to this, and to the fact that they do 
not always work regularly on one estate, we had greater 
difficulty in arriving at the amounts earned by individual 
members of these gangs. We have ascertained this ^cnuch, ^ 

however; that the male Creole adult earns from one shilling 
and eight pence to four shillings a day, according to his 
capabilities and the nature of the work he is engaged in. They 
generally earn from six to ten cents an hour when working by 
the task in the field. Eight cents an hour may be taken as the 
leverage earnings of able-bodied Negro men^ when engaged in 
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field labour, and we hare repeatedlj seen them paid firom fire to 
six diAlmrt tar tbeir week's work. There are a few men who 
earn their dollar a day, bnt this cannot be done at all kinds of 
field work, and depends on the state of the weather at the time. 
Women appearto earn from five to six cents an honr in the field. 
On some estates the buildings are worked almost entirely by 
Negroes. Considering that the arerage Negro can labour in 
this climate without any injury to health for eight hours in the 
day, his eamiogs, if he chose to work six days in the week, would, 
at the average rate of eight cents an hour, amount to three dollars 
eighty-four cents in the week : equal to sixteen shillings. The 
necessaries of life being fewer and simpler than in cold climates, 
the money will of course go further: 

875. The difficulties of applying the rule of wages which 
'^^rt^ci secures to the Coolies the market rate p£!d to free labourers are 
^ge^HoD. Tery considerable. In the first place, there are two sorts of 
SJ^^I^'S^^, Creole labour. The task gangs, composed of the stoutest and 
most independent Creoles, who transfer their services from place 
to place without difficulty, work well, when they are at work, 
and command a somewhat higher rate, owing to their having 
united in a gang. Besides these, there are Creoles residing on 
Estates, often paying no rent for their houses, and too much 
attached to them to quit them willingly. These are not, accord- 
ing to the best information we can procure, paid equally well 
with the task gang labourers. 

376. This may not always be the case ; but in proof that it is 
gtee at pin. ao here and there, we beg to refer to the beries of complaints 

followed by investigations : No. 130, Good Hope, 24th August, 
1868, and also No 162, Good Hope, 6th May, 1869. The Lessee, 
who, on the first occasion, had admitted that he had paid to 
Coolies 20 cents, against 24 cents to the task gangs, and 24 
cents against their 28 cents, defended this, on the second occasion, 
on the above-mentioned ground — the existence of two kinds of 
Creole labourers ; maintaining that he was bound to pay the 
Coolies only so much as he paid his resident Creoles. The point 
# was not settled, and does not seem to have attracted the notice 

which it certainly deserved. 

377. Another difficulty arises from the absence in many 
tbisnoeof cases of Creole labour to compare with that of Coolies. 
J^^Jj^^jJjJ" Sometimes there are no Creoles at work under similar cir- 
cumstances in the neighbourhood, and this happens the oftener 
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because much of the work of a Sugar Estate is positively 
refused as a rule by the Creoles^ while of some kinds^ which are 
popular with them^ they have a practical monopoly. It is not 
every one who possesses the power of comparing all kinds of earth 
work^ as Mr. Busseli does^ by means of a formula ; and weeding 
work is apt to vary in difficulty between field and field and from 
day to day. 

378. When this happens^ the only course available is that ArUtrntioii. 
which has been developed (not only in this Colony) by the exi- 
gence of the circumstances. Arbitrators must be called in^ well 
acquainted with plantings to value the work and decide upon the 

wages. The invitation of two or more neighbouring Managers 
to come and settle disputes of this kind amicably is a device 
which appears to have occurred independently to some of the 
Magistrates and to the Officers of the Immigration Department. ^8^4^7, 
For instances of successful arbitration we refer to Mr. Ware's ^'^^orf 
evidence and to several cases in the series of complaints followed 90iiiD6e.,u 
by investigations. 

379. The present Acting Immigration Agent-General was Thedat^of 
cail^ul in giving evidence before us to disclaim all knowledge tbni^BSil 
which should enable him to decide these matters for himself, "tadyqatstic 
Nor is it likely that the verdict of an Officer of the Department 

would always be accepted as conclusive by a Manager. At 
the same time it appears to us to be not the least of the duties 
incumbent upon the Immigration Agents to keep themselves 
acquainted with the market rates of wages from time to time 
current in the colony^ and to take every opportunity of obtaining 
such a knowledge of work as would enable them to cut short 
frivolous complaints by immigrants^ and in extreme cases to 
decide at once upon making reference to the Magistrate^ suppos- 
ing the Manager appeared to them to be in the wrong. 

380. When the Act of 1864 first came into operation this Homier in 
view of his duty seems to have been taken by Mr. Cr.osby. J^^j^-., 
Afterwards a less thorough mode of doing the work crept in. It OffioohMd« 
became customary to refer all complaints to the employer before ^l^ts at 
undertaking the investigation. In the words of the Acting Im- ^^^JJ^ 
migration Agent-Oeneral (complaints followed by investigation: to l£aiu«ei8. 
65^ in La Bonne Intention^ 3rd May^ 1866.) It is^ I submit^ 

more desirable to influence the employer by pointing out the 
imprudence on his part of allowing his labourers to become 
[' dissatisfied than to interfere directly for the protection of the 
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'' latter^ in a position of hostility to the fonner and in a matter 
'' so difficult of adjustment as the rate of wages proper to every 
'' variety of task ; the more so since the latter course, if inevita- 
>'' ble, can be adopted as a final remedy/' Whatever circum- 
stances in this particular instance may have been considered to 
recommend such a course, (and we shall have occasion to notice 
hereafter one point, at least, in which the stand that ought to have 
been made was not made) as a general rule it must be pronounced 
an abdication of the functions of Protector of Immigrants 
vested in the Immigration Officers. An attitude of hostility to 
the Manager does not seem to be the natural result of an attempt 
to investigate the complaint made against him, and that the mat- 
ter is difficult of adjustment makes it only the more necessary to 
grapple with it. 

381. Subsequently an attempt by Mr. Crosby, under unfavoura* 

ble circumstances, to investigate a complaint (No. 94, Mowr 

Ky «»ii Tmm? . jPanw, 29th May, 1867) led him to urge the appointment of official 

g gjon lgmi- iraluers of labour in a minute to the following effect He had 

been assisted by a very intelligent police constable who had been 

head driver on plantation Mainstay for seven years : " He would 

be'' (he says) '' an excellent person to be employed in any case of 

disputed wages to go upon the land and ascertain the quantity 

of work done and the wages, and to ascertain on other Estates 

'' the work done and the wages paid to the Creole labourers on 

'' those other Estates. These questions are now continually 

arising, and without the assistance of some such Official person 

it will be quite impossible to make satisfactorily such inquiries 

as many of these which I have lately been called upon to make. 

'' Besides which, there are few persons who will take the neces* 

''sary pains and exercise .the necessary patience. One single 

case before the Stipendiary Justice carefully, thoroughly, and 

judiciously investigated, would, in any district, almost at 

''once do away with any cause for such complaints 

'' and dissatisfaction. Until care, patience and judicious 

" conduct is exercised, such complaints will constantly be made. 

* The employers are now well supplied with labour. The Creole 

'' labourers are beginning to feel some pressure ; they are now 

anxious for work at wages which some years ago they would 

indignantly refuse to accept, and this pressure on the Creole 

'* labourer is beginning to operate on the immigrant labourer, 

'' and necessarily requires greater care and vigilance in the Sub- 

'' Immigration Agents in this Department and in the Colonial 

^' Government itself. The serenity of the past few years in 
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''respect to the labour question may be disturbed. Hitherto 
^' high wages have been the complaiut of the employers^ and the 
'* employed have been content ; but there is no knowing what 
''discontent a large resident immigration populatioUj and the 
" necessary consequent lower wages^ may produce.*' 

382. This idea of official valuers was a favorite one with the AvUtmtionl] 
Immigration Agent-Oeneral^ and in default of such he had en- 
deavoured shortly before^ on the occasion of a complaint with 

regard to the rate of wages by immigrants^ (No. 76, Ogle, 26th 
December^ 1866) to effect a settlement of the difficulty by means 
of correspondence with four planters. From their answers he 
concluded that the rate paid was insufficient^ and the Governor 
directed that the Manager should be informed accordingly ; but 
left it to his discretion either to alter his rate of wages^ or not. 
No steps were taken for appointing official valuers; but after 
this the practice began of calling in^ by consent^ one or more 
Managers of neighbouring Estates to decide whether the fair 
rate of wages was paid or not. Successful settlements of 
somewhat formidable strikes were effected by this means in 
many cases : for instance, [complaints followed by proceed- 
ings, No, 6, Waterloo, 18th August, 1869] a case which we have 
above noticed as the worst of the kind, in which it was 
decided by three Managers, as Arbitrators, that, while two of 
the subjects of complaints adduced, afforded no ground for com- 
plaint, some work was being paid for at a little more than half 
of its value, and certain other work at two-thirds, which, in their 
opinion, ought not to have been task work at all. 

383. The decision had to be followed up by proceedings Fneeedbgi 
before the Magistrate. A summons was taken out by each 
of seven immigrants under the advice of the Sub-Agent of Immi- 
gration. In' two of these judgment was given in favour of the 
immigrants, but the remainder were found to have been settled 
by the manager out of Court. This is a strong instance of the 
effect of leaving the labourer with only a civil remedy for the 
recovery of wages. Five of these cases were dismissed, upon 
its being found that the manager had settled the claim ; and in 
these, of course, no costs could be recovered. It deserves con- 
sideration that the result in this case, that is to say, the recovery 
of two sums, of $1.20 and $3.38, with costs, and the dismissal 
without cc'ts of the five other cases, is the only instance, so far 
as we know, of a dispute as '.o the rate of wages in which the 
immigrants were enabled to recover by the iaterventioa of the 
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Immigration Office in the Magistrate's Courts and in that, before 
arriviag at ir, there had been two enquiries and one arbitration, 
on the estate^ several complaints from the Coolies addressed to 
all manner of authorities^ and a strike of more thaa a fortoight, 
during which the loss to the labourers must have been considera- 
ble^ as well as to the estate. 

384. The office of the arbitrators in these cases is, of coursCj 
DtfeetodPtlM without authority to biud the manager, except by his 
Xiribitxatioii. owu consent. A decision against the labourers, on the 

other hand, concludes the case. When the plan was 
first started it was found possible to obtain the con* 
sent of the immigrants to refer their complaints to the 
decision of some manager not far off in whom they had 
confidence. Afterwards it appears to have been the object of 
the Sub-Agents to crush all objections to the decision when given 
by force of numbers; as many as four or five managers being 
brought together as a sort of jury. In one instance, (No. 177, 
Perseverance^ 20th July, 1869) no less than six attended, and 
gave opinions upon the value of various kinds of work. This, it 
is true, would render it next to impossible for a manager to win 
his case, who was ill-advised enough to go into Court repudiating 
so weighty a decision ; but, on the other hand, it tended to hasten 
a result, at all events inevitable, that the labourers should b^n 
to question the decision in their own cause of a Committee of 
Employers. 

385. This had happened already in a case (No. 165, Farm, 
^CiaeitPb. Mahaicony, lOth August, 1869) where the decision was a com- 

fnuiu'r^ect- promise 'between the rate paid by the Manager and the extrava- 
i%to^oii of- 8*^* demands of the Coolies, but was rejected by the latter, who 
a Manager* mustered and jeered the Arbitrators and Sub-Agent as they left 
the Estate. 

386. So also in the Perseverance case, where complaints of a 
ImmigraaU number and description somewhat out of the common way had 
■tetetlieir ease been preferred, few or none of them proved to have any founda- 
JSf tetfJ ]^ tion ; but the usefulness of the investigation was marred, the 

Coolies not caring even to state their case before the tribunal 
so selected by the Sub- A gent. 

^^^ 387. It seems strange that a device which promised 

towavdaaa mo well, .and at ^first^v^succeeded so well, should have been 
ji^ ^ ^ permitted to become suspectad by one of the 'parties to 
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the arbitration^ through the blunder of always choosing 
managers for arbitrators. There must be many per- 
sons available of sufficient experience in field work^ whether as 
drivers or labourers^ in whom the trust might be reposed ; and it 
is clear that if arbitration is to be resorted to in future^ as a 
means of settling disputes about the rate of wages^ some means 
must be found of constituting the jury of arbitrators in part of 
persons who are not employers. We have contemplated above 
the acquisition by the Immigration Officers of sufficient techi- 
nical information to settle frivolous complaints by Immigrants, 
and in other cases we recommend that the choice of Examiners 
of work should be vested in the Stipendiary I^agistrate^ with 
power to award payment for their services, and to act, in his 
discretion, upon the evidence which such Examiners may . 
give him. It may be necessary, in order to prevent frivo- 
lous requests by Immigrants for an arbitration of this character, 
to provide that the Magistrates should not be bound to grant the 
application, except it be made by trie Immigration Office in their 
behalf. But in all cases we conceive that the Magistrate himself, 
who alone has the power to enforce his decision, should be the arbi- 
trator, aiding himself by the evidence of experts, somewhat after 
the fashion of the judge and jury in the earliest historical age 
of English Law. 

388. We notice that, of late, owing to the great number of Short Oidi* 
complaints as to wages, few minute Investigations have taken J|^]J^ lo^'^ 
place, the Immigrants being referred to their remedy at law ; a '^^^f^ 
remedy, as we shall hereafter shew, non-existent in some districts 

and precarious in all* A short Or Jinance^ laying down the pro- 
cedure to be followed by Magistrates in such cases, is perhaps , 
the most needful of many needed additions to the law. It would , 
ba necessary to keep them distinct from the ordinary charges j 
under the summary jurisdiction, and to allow considera- 
ble latitude in the stating of complaints, so as to ensure that 
among the numerous items, true and false, which it is the bad 
habit of the Coolies to lump together, the particular grain of truth 
which tbey may have on their side has not been aatirely over- 
looked. 

389. That such a plan would be attended with expense can- i^^Cioiby'f 
not be denied, but in this connection we see reason to agree ^^^ 
with the opinion frequently expressed by Mr. Crosby, that a 

single careful investigation prevents many complainiis. In the 
cas9 before-mentioned, the first of the series, (complaints 
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followed by investigations^ Bel Air, No. 1, April 9th^ 1864,) Mr. 
Crosby sncceeded by dint of patieace in settling the matter by hiin« 
self. He reports^ " Although to go to any distant part of the Colo- 
'' ny^ accompanied by two interpreters^ would be a great compara- 
" tive expense,' yet I feel assured it would always be advisable. 
'' The moral influence would bavea ^reat efiect. It would prevent 
" any incautious, and much more^ any improper conduct in the 
" Manager of an Estate, or his Overseers or drivers^ and would 
give great confidence to the whole body of immigrants. 
Going on the land and examining the work which requires to 
be performed, the time its execution occupies, and the wages 
paid^ is a safe, certain^ and satisfactory mode of making these 
" inquiries/^ 

S. XVI. — Enforcement of the Labour System. 

390. In considering the Administration of Justice in the 
Thsja uni* Magistrates' Courts we are brought face to face with a con- 
eonfidflooom dition of things the gravity of which it is folly to extenuate. 
^^S'huSSoei ^fTierever we went, we heard the immigrants loudly protesting 
l^m^iS^?^* a complete want of confidence in the Magistrates' impartiality. 
toAm MoepU They accounted for it, almost invariably, by appealing to the 
Styof Mua- terms on which the Magistrates associated with their masters 
••"■• and employers, Mr. Alves, at the time Acting Magistrate 

for the Corentyne Coast District, mentions having heard them 
say : " You breakfast with manager, and^ of course, you are 
" going to decide in his favour/' Although the opinion is so 
general^ and so uniformly accounted for^ it does not follow that 
the cause assigned is the true one. As a fact, the cause lies 
deeper. It is seated in the law which the Magi^trate has to 
administer ; at the same time, in the presence of so much miscon- 
struction^ it appears to us that it would be well if the Magis- 
trates were^ though at some cost to themselves, to abstain 
from laying themselves open to it. They have not always the 
opportunity, nor is it desirable they should be on the watch for 
it, of proving their independence, as Dr. Scott is said to have 
Hr. Bniitli, ^one when acting as Medical Inspector of Estates' Hospitals. 
Q« Wl« They must, however, be aided by the Government, if it has 

become their duty, as we think it has^ to decline when on 
circuit the hospitality of the Plantations. Some consideration 
must be given for the expense they will have to incur^ at all 
events in the outlying districts : and it will probably be found 
convenient, as has often been suggested, to* provide them with 
decent acommodation at the stations. 
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391. Besides imaginary grievances^ there are some real disad- laiezpretation 
vantages which beset the immigrant in Court. The most 
conspicaous of these is his ignorance of the language in which 
the proceedings are carried on. A variety of languages^ Hin- 
dustani more especially^ but also Bengali^ Tamils and Telugu^ 
Chinese in more than one dialect, and occasionally some African 
tongue, are required to convey to the defendant or plaintiff a 
knowledge of what is going on, and to ascertain from him his 
case. However good may be the interpreting, his unfamiliarity 
with English must place him at a great disadvantage ; and com- 
plaints are made, and apparently with justice, of inefficiency in 
the interpreters and even of dishonesty. In the Civil List, which 
was settled by Sir Henry McLeod in 1840, we find an entry as 
follows : — *' Ten Stipendiary Magistrates, four of whom must 
'^ speak Hindustani, at £700, on the conditions proposed by the 
'^ Despatch of Lord John Russell, dated 16th February, 1840 : 
" £7,000.'' 



392. The intention to have some at least of the Magistrates SalanM of la 
qualified to act as their own interpreters seems never to have ^^'^P'®*®"' 
been carried out ; and we believe that at present there is hardly 

a single one of theoi who professes any knowledge of Asiatic 
toqgues. Mr. Brandon, who has practised in the Magistrates' Q. 6100. 
Courts, says that the interpreters in most cases have a very 
imperfect knowledge of the English language ; that they are paid 
only $24 a month j but that judging from their very imperfect 
English, so far from being worth more, they ought not to be 
interpreters at all. Mr. Alves thinks the salary insufficient in q. 88M. 
some districts to invite competent men, and desires to see it 
made enough to secure their constant services ; that they should 
be required to attend office every day, and thus be severed from 
their present habitual association with the class which supplies 
suitors to the courts. The above-mentioned sum of $24 appears 
to be a maximum. 

393. That there are difficulties in the way of increasing the Pr«fent state 
salary, we learn from the pqrusal of the correspondence, (com- Swtatioo**'" 
plaints followed by investigations. No. 248, Berbice, 25 th Nov., SipMtaMat. 
1868,) in which application was made by a Stipendiary Magis- 
trate tor a salary of $20 a month instead of $15. It appears 

that at this time $15 was the usual sum, and more could not be 
spared. A report of the Auditor-Generals, No. 628, 29th May, 
1868, is quoted to show that the Colony was then expending 
dSlOOO a year upon interpreters^ and that the '^ tendency of the 
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'^ Magistrates was towards an increase.'' It is impossible^ how* 

ever^ that^ with the increase of the immigrant population, the 

needs of the Magistrates should not increase ; nor does iSlOOO 

a year appear an extravagant item, in a country like British 

Guiana, populated from all the four comers of the earth. We 

understand that since this time a reorganization of the system, 

at least so far as the higher Courts are conceined, has taken 

place ; by which the interpretation service has been constituted 

into a sort of department, with an accomplished Hindoo gentleman 

at its head. We are glad to recognize that the authorities 

are not insensible of the importance of this service; and 

we trust that it may be found possible to extend the new 

oi^anization to the Magistrates' Courts without delay; 

where, though the eases are separately less important, yet the 

aggregate business is of a nature and quantity to demand 

Mr. 11Y68, the ser^nces of a responsible official. What abuses may 

HM^dMr^^* creep in under the present stste of things will be found 

•jMi^eof illustrated in a striking manner in the evidence of Mr. Alves, 

Fmier k Mr. who, from his knowledge of Hindustani, was able on one occa- 

Mntl« rflSr ^^^^ *^ detect an interpreter in substituting a plea of '^ guilty" 

^g«^JJ ^^ for " not guilty." It is easy to see how far a few decisions, 

' either known or suspected to have been brought about by 

false interpreting of the evidence, would go to impair confidence 

iu the administration of justice. 

394. Want of acquaintance with the Laws and forms of 

Ignottace of Law, inexperience of European habits, and a general defect of 

ig^^^gij^ moral courage, are disadvantages for which nothing can com- 

Q. 7S20. pensate the immigrants, save care and patience in the presid* 

ing Magistrate. They are not greater, howefver, in their case 

than in that of many others between whom and Eun^peans 

justice has to be done by European Judges. 

396. In one respect the immigrant stands at a disadvantage 
Biipooltief u in all cases under the Labour Law, which we should be glad to 
Mr. Xp^', see remedied ; it is, that he has to meet, as we have noticed 
Q. Wl. already, what is described as a " phalanx of evidence'' tendered 
by officers of the Estate, and that on his side he rarely is able 
to induce a fellow-labourer, not himself concerned in the suit, to 
give testimony against the Manager in his behalf. In ques- 
tions under the general rule of wages it is important frequent- 
ly to procure the evidence of Creole labourers ; but here 
again the Aaiatic is unable or unwilling to avail himself of bis 
right to summon witnesses to prove his ciase. 
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396. Great pains appear to us to be taken by the Magis- Chmefcerc 
trates to explain and afford to him the facilities to which m^dn^T 
he is entitled by Law. Nevertheless we are concerned ^ij^'*™" 
to hear from Mr. Sheriff Humphry s, that an immigrant ^^^* 
defendant never thinks of coming to Court in the first || 662o! 
instance provided with the evidence he requires, but that 
it is always necessary to adjourn the case for him to pro- 
duce it. Mr. Humphrys considers, no doubt with some truth, 
that the evidence Coolies produce rarely does them any good; and 
Mr. Brandon describes, very forcibly, their tendency to spoil even 
a good case by bringing too good witnesses to prove it. And 
this leads us to the secret of the disadvantage under which they 
labour in giving testimony ; that their regard for truth is Asiatic 
and not European in character. To reject without exception all 
testimony of theirs, which is unsupported by circumstances or by 
other testimony, is simply to abandon the functions of a Magis- 
trate and to give up the idea of doing justice between races ; 
and yet it is impossible to lay down the principles on which it 
should be accepted or rejected. It is a matter of personal tact and^ ..^ 
experience, requiring in the Magistrate both acuteness and pa* '^^ 

tience. All we can do in passing from a somewhat hopeless subject 
is to express our conviction that not even here have we reached 
the true central cause of the dissatisfaction with which the immi* 
grants regard the administration of justice. 



/■ ' • 



397. The next step brings us somewhat closer to it. It was Theimnugi 
pointed out to us by Mr. Huggins that an Immigrant DefendatUt S^E^^SI! 
under the labour law, although tried ^fjr^ j| ^each of contract, 2[2Sf Jtt 
which is^a civil offence, nevertl^^^s^ made to occupy the posi- a oriminai 
'tionlbf a criminal. It may, perhaps, be conjectured that this Mr. Hoggiii 
anomaly has crept in to some extent by accident. In the old ^' ^^' 
days of free labour which succeeded the apprenticeship the diffi- 
culty of compelling a labourer to work was found insurmountable. 
'^ I conceive,^' said Mr. Brumell, now Sheriff of Demerara (as Bep«rt. D. 
quoted in the report of Governor Barkly's Commission, published 
in 1850) " that there can be no strict enforcement of a contract • "« 

" between two parties, one of whom is known and responsible and 
the other unknown and possessing only a cloth round his 
loins.'' This often-repeated argument for a penal Contract 
Law, when reinforced by considerations peculiar to the case 
of an Immigrant under indenture, who has a debt to work 
out to his employer and to the estate, was sufficient to justify 
the substitution of penaltiesy'sucli as fine ancl imjHisd>kiment> in 
the place pf dama|;e8^ by way of sanction to a contract. But it 
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is hard tb see by wbat logic the liability to fine and imprisonment, 
Dven with hard labour, should of necessity draw with it all those 
incidents which the English Law attaches to the position of a man 
charged with a criminal offence. The indentured labourer 
finds himself conyicted, often upon the sole evidence of his em- 
ployer or a subordinate ; while he is not allowed to give evidence 
in his own behalf. It is true it might not make much difference 
in the case if he were. As it is^ a good Magistrate will always ask 
him for his defence, and show by his demeanour that, whether or 
not he accept it as true, he at least regards it with consideration. 
But we may be perfectly sure that there is no immigrant so 
deficient in the instinct of justice as not to perceive, so soon 
as he begins to perceive anything of the manner in which 
business is carried on, that he, the defendant, and his employer, 
the prosecutor, have not equal rights of telling their respective 
stories before the law. 

398. If the converse case of the rule came within their expe- 
JjJ^*^gJ^jj rience ; if they were in the habit of bringing charges against mana- 
ftlwayi defen- ger^ and of seeing them tongue-tied whilst their character was 
gerspioMoa* sworn away, they might recognise an evenhandedness, if not an 
**'"' equity, in the law. But as a matter of their daily experience, a 

few exceptions set aside, the penal enforcement of the Labour 
Law has hitherto been an enforcement against the labourer alone. 

399. The tendency of Jurisprudence in all branches of our 
Their eridence Law is towards the acceptance of evidence, traditionally consi- 
♦^ESl^ iiLfnm dered inadmissible, for what it may be worth. A Magistrate is 
y^^f^ not less qualified to decide upon the value of evidence than a 

jury, and we can see no reason why the defendant in labour cases 
should not be permitted to give his testimony in the usual way. 

400. The total number of charges in their Courts referred to 
Number o! the Immigration Ordinance by the Stipendiary Magistrates, as 
^S^lll^^ given in the consolidated returns for the five years' ending 30th 
te^ imder June, 1870, was 32,876. Of these, certainly not a hundred, 
tion Lftbonr perhaps not a score, were cases by immigrants, or by others- on 

their behalf, against employers ; and the charges brought by 
officials against employers under the same Acts may be almost 
counted on the fingers of one hand. It follows from this that 
the immigrants must inevitably look upon the Court as a place 
for doing justice rather upon them than to them ; and although 
no one can wish to see their charges against their employers mul- 
tiplied^ yet it must be allowed that the number brought by the 
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employers against them is^ apart from all comparisons^ large and 
even excessive. This is not the case in Mauritius. The char- 
ges brought by immigrants against employers bear comparison 
in number with those brought by employers against them ; shew- 
ing that it is not impossible to get them to regard the Magis- 
trates' Courts as a protection to themselves* 

401. The sum total of business of all kinds in the Magis- fM|»ortiOftol 
trates^ Courts during the same period^ omitting the returns from 1*1 — runawi 
the Superintendents of Rivers and Creeks, who have no immi- ^3L^if£^ 



gration cases, and have contributed to the Consolidated Returns V*****^ ^ 
only since May, 1869, amount to 149,240 charges. The immi- ^^^ 
gration cases are therefore 22 per cent, of the whole. It is 
interesting to compare the number of Immigration cases with 
some other items in the list of matters subject to the Stipendiary 
Magistrates^ jurisdiction. Petty Debt cases furnish them with 
a considerable part of their enaployment. The number of Petty 
Debt cases during the five years in question is 32,830 : that is^ 
it almost exactly equals the nuoaber of Immigration cases. But 
further, it is not a satisfactory result that this S|iecial penal la^ 
should produce as many cases as the whole civil business of the 
class in society to which the immigrants belong ; inclusive of all 
the business in the Returns. One-fifth, as near as possible, is 
done in the Courts of the Police Magistrate of Georgetown ; 
and as his district includes no Sugar Estates, he has practically 
no Immigration cases. If we withdraw the Georgetown P9lice 
Court, the percentage of Immigration cases in country districts 
mounts up to 28 4 per cent., that of Petty Debt Cases being 
probably to some slight extent diminished. The other 50 p6r 
cent, of the business includes all petty offences not coming under 
the immigration labour law, thefts, assaults, abusive language^ 
disorderly conduct and trespass, breaches of the revenue law, 
against whomsoever charged, loimigrants not excepted, 

402. The number of cases under the Employers' and Ser-OMMute 
vants' Act, which constitutes the summary jurisdiction over ^ ^jj^ ^g* ^^ 
wages, disputes between free labourers and employers, is Aefc oomstam 
apparently trifling. From Mr. Eraser's evidence we learn that 
this was not so formerly ; and Mr. Yewens the experienced clerk 
of Mr. Ware's district, confirms his statement. The Magistrates - • 

were formerly as much occupied with cases under the various *' 

Employers' and Servants' Acts, as now with Immigration cases. At : 

present, as we learn from a return furnished us by Mr. Yewens^ 
the number in Mr. Ware's district has only averaged 62*4 during 
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the last five years ; of these moreover, only 222j or aii-aVerage' of 
44*44 were cases brought against agricultural labourers ; and of 
them agaioi *' not many if ere pressed to conviction/' 



403. Bearing in iLind the improvement that has been effected' 
"MP^^^^in this province let us see what the statistical history of the im- 
tflvti'^fOttt. migration cases has beien during|the last five years. By the Con- 
^— ^ ftolidated Returns we find that the numbers of immigration cases 
have been 6280, 6148, 6190, 6388, 7870 ; of all the cases, 25, 
655, fe0,726, 28,000, 29,680, 33,279. The per ceatage of Immi- 
gration rases has, therefore, been successively 22^, 20, 21*4, 21'5j 
22*3, out of the whole business ; shewing, with the exception 
of an unusual excess in the first year considered, attributable no 
doubt to some special circumstances, an increase of about iaa 
many cases year by year as may fairly be ascribed to the gradual 
increase of the immigrant population. We conclude, tlierefbre^ 
that the measure of recourse to the Law is cohcftant ; so far, at 
least, as the number of charges taken out against the Immigrants 
is concerned. The causes which have, operated to diminish litiga- 
tion under the Employers' and Servants'' Act, namely, the gradual 
acquiescing of the population in a state of things at 'first 'new to 
them, but afterwards become normal, have not had their full 
operation, it is true, in the case of an immigrant popnla« 
tion constantly replenished with new comers : at the same 
time it is not satisfactory to see the older immigrant 
population cont^uing ifor all these years in the same' state of 
liability to complaint and punishment as is perhaps inevitable 
in the case of those jnst arrived. 



fttr proper. 



404. The law puts two weapons into the hand of the employer 
^•LslMitf wherewith to enforce his rights. These are the Labour Law 
proper, and the Vagrancy Law, or Laws enforcing ascription to 
the soil. Regarded from the side of its practical operation; the 
Labour Law proper, as at present constituted, contains three 
principal and some minor provisions. 



405. The principal provisions arc represented by the charges 

^riaoipslpro- in the Magistrates^ Courts "for insufficient work'' or ''not per- 

itfdboULaws. ''forming five tasks/' for "neglecting (or refusing) to perform 

work," and for being absent from work. Of these, the third is the 

most common j but the first appears to be most valued by some 

Managers as an effective means •f coercion « 
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406. Besides these^ there are provisions less frequently put in ]ltnorpr»?j 
force: as that against baci or unfinished work^ and that against "^'^* 
absence from muster roli^ upon those estates where the old- 
fashioned muster roll is stilf called over : upon the rest this 
charge has^ for the most part^ been superseded by the ordinary 
charge of absence from work ; against breaking Hospital^ also 
against abusive language or threatening gestures towards any 
person in authority, and against *' by example or persuasion, 
advising or otherwise inducing indentured immigrants to suspend 

labour or refuse to work/' that is to say, against beginning a 
strike, which has occasionally been put in practice of late against 
the ringleadisrs or commencers. 

407. In estimating and comparing the cases brought Btko^ ftoi 
under these various provisions the conclusions that we have^^S^I^ 
been able to draw arc derived from a series of Statistical ^'*^- 
Retums which the Stipendiary Magistrates furnished to us upou 

our requisition, made in consequence of a request which Mr. 
Jenkins proposed to us early in our proceedings. Unfortunately 
Mr. Jenkins lefi the Colony long before they could be com- 
pleted. They have been prepared with con^iderabJe care and 
labour; and we have only t6 regret that our own want of expe- 
rience prevented us from indicating more completely in the first 
place the exact items of information from which, as it afterwards 
appeared, the most important conclusions were to be derived. 
What was defective in the requisition has nevertheless been in 
tome cases supplied by the acuteness of the gentlemen u^bh w;hom 
it was made, from the books of two important districts, those 
of the West Coast and W^st Bank, we have supplied ourselves 
later with ^me figures that were deficient : and if pur comparisons 
have not been made in every case upou the inost perfect collec- 
tion of data possible, we have, at all events, had sufficient data 
before us to afford a trustworthy conclusion. 

408. The number of casos actually tried within the last five Coi^ptdfo^ < 
years and accounted fo? in th(5 Magistrates' returns is 31,900. ^^Sobs!*^ 
rThe difference betire,en'tbis figure and tlie 82,87'6 of the consoli- 
dated returns is due, perhaps, to the fact that the Magistrates' 
returns do not 4ULi^ormIy commence' and terminate with the 

same month. Of'the3eidl,900 case^ ie;222, 6x one half, resulted 
in convictions. 

409. The remainder are entered either as disii^issed or with- Csini spyUitd 
drawn ; but it is iaipossible to ascertain tha exact number dSpmaT!!^* 

ihronghont the colony whicli were in the proper sense of the 

•-__■-••--'-».■ .• ^ . 
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iroid di^Enissed. It came *o our knowledge daring our inves- 
tig^.tioDS that the Magis'rate-' Court -^ wee very largely made 
vse of ;is a mi':irs <»f i«.fl ('.i:i, u i«- » -iv *yav of T'Cnult^', and 
a8 s.retrrronf, wichont ..ny ia c i:. i. -i. lii -. p ;rt of :he prusecutor 
top'ir3ue the case to a coavictiou. Cha/gea are taken out in great 
numbers and withdrawn, or allowed to be dismissed for want of 
appearance, upon a promise by the defendant to behaye better in 
future, and on payment of the cost of the summons. 



410. Thus in the New-Amsterdam district, out of 2005 charges^ 
yj^MHy pg 977 resulted in convictions, but 989 were withdrawn, or compro- 
mised, probably upon the conditions just mentioned ; and only II 
were terminated by acquittals. Thu« again, on the Corentyne 
Coast, of 'ji^. charges, there were 219 convictions; 4 acquittals^ 
and 525 .viihdrawn or compromised. In the Berbice River Dis- 
trict there ha e beeri in five years, out of 1603 cases, only 33 ac- 
quittals, against 706 convictions; and in the bst three years, of 783 
cases, not one ha^ ended in an acquittal. In the East Coast and 
East Bank District, the largest and most iiiipoitunt of all, there 
were 6813 charges and 3852 e li^victious, but of the remaining 
3000, we are assured that not one per cent was in the strict sense 
of the word an acquittal. Of course, after the withdrawal of half 
the charges, it is not likely that many of those persisted in will 
turn out unfounded ; and, in fact, the few acquittals which take 
place are hardly ever acquittals on the merits of the case. It 
sometimes occurs that a manager or overseer in drawing a chaise 
omito. to state anything which is legally an offence ; and sometimes 
when a man is brought up he is found to be suffering from sick- 
ness and is sent to Hospital instead of Jail. But with these ex- 
ceptions, to be prosecuted is with au immigrant almost the same 
thing as to be convicted and sentenced. 



411. Practically, therefore, and without casting imputations on 
iM-ittled M- the Magistrates, the Labour Law, in its operation, must necessarily 
ietoflMkw. uppear to immigrants as a mere instrument wielded by the Mana- 
ger for their chastisement and not as an intelligent abitration be- 
tween them and him. 

412. Turning to the separate record of the years, we find that 
^mriKm the per centage of charges, in nine districts out of the eleven 
^^3J^2JJ takep together, which resulted in convictions, diminished con- 
tinuously from 1865 to 1870. The per oentages are : 57*3^ 54*1^ 
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51*9. 48*0, 42-9. The remarkable diminutioa ia the last year is Mr. Ttw« 
perhaps due to the greater le^iity shewn by the prosecutors * \ 
during^ cxoitinof times. But the steady dimiautioQ of three per 
ceot. JuiMi^ the preceding ycars^ while the number of acquittals 
has probably notiucreased^ seems to indicate a steady increase 
in the practice of bringing charges and then compromising them 
before heariug. 

413. However harmless and even beneficial may be a moderate ^^ •^•cU 
recourse to this practice^ it is evident that in this case it has miM aad w 
long passed due limits; and we have no scruple in setting it ^'''■^W"* 
down here among the causes which have destroyed the confidence 

of the immigrants in the administration of justice. 

414. Coming now to the comparison of the several provisions Chavgtte 
in operation, we find that the convictions for not performing SJj'jJJ^ 
five tasks are in seven Districts 23*7 of the whole. This per Appendix B 
centage has fluctuated much during the last five years, owing 

to the decision of Chief Justice Beaumont in 1867, which declared 
convictions in such cases illegal, and of course lessened the 
numHer both of charges and convictions, and in most districts 
almost entirely put a stop to them, up to the time of the passsing 
of Ordinance 9 of 1868 ; that is to say, up to April of that year. 

415. The number of convictions in the year 1867-8 in SmftU'efElpd 
those seven districts, was 220 as against 646 in the year before, moni^idaoii 
and 376 in the year after; but it is worthy of notice that^J^*^ 
the total number of convictions under the labour law proper dur- 
ing the three years remained unaffected by this circumstance. 

* 

416. The number of convictions taken throughout the Colony TheolMst 
were 2,262 in 1867-8, as against 2,514 the year before, and 2,129 «*.»«^ 
the year after. It seems impossible to avoid the conclusion * * 
that the provision in question, strenuously as it was contended 

for, and much as it is now valued as a means of coercion by 
some planters, can be dispensed with without seriously affecting 
the efficiency of the system. 

417. Nor is this all. It deserves to be constantly kept in Peeolian^ 
mind that the number of charges brought in the Magistrates^ ^e^,2S£ 



Co'irts is no measure of the liability of the immigrants to pun- J^"-,^ 
ishment. With regard to this charge of not performing five euii^Ss. a 
tasks within the week, we have endeavoured to discover what 
jnropDrtion of the immigrant labourers, not protected by sicl^v 
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nets or other reasonable cause, do in fact keep themselves be« 
IppMdii 1. 1. yond the reach of the Law. Now, we have found the general 
average of wages earned by effective male immigratits through- 
out the Colony to be only 28 cents per day for days actually at 
work ; which at 4^ days' labour in the week, gives $1 10 cents 
per week, or just one cent under the wages for a statutory 
week's work. This would seem to indicate that about half the 
immigrants do not earn five shillings a week. But a more 
direct attempt was made to ascertain this point by counting, in 
as many cases as we had opportunity, the number of persons 
entered in the paylist as earning something during a given 
series of weeks who actually did earn more than five shillings. 
j^nom^ 1 '^^^ result, which we have no reason to doubt is a fair specimen 
of the average throughout the Colony, being derived from a total 
of above 30^000 weekly entries, is, that a per centage of only 
44 out of all the weekly entries in question amounted to more 
than the mininnim required by Law. 

418. This would represent a liability to punishment under tais 
ICorstliui section alone continually affecting half the immigrant popula- 
Ution liableto tion. It is truc that sickness, infirmity, absence on leave, and 
^jJJ^J^^ other " reasonable causes/' are sufficient defences to a charge ; 
•laoit alone, but the majority of those who could allege such reasonable causes 

are already accounted for in the above calculation, among the 
men who are not entered in the pay list as ha\dng earned any- 
thing during the week. 

419. Much has been said before us in evidence, and truly said, 
L«iub^ in prac. of the lenity with which, for the most part, this Law is enforced 
fsn dcMi'nrit ^J Managers ; and it would clearly be impossible, not to say 
^tt *M°£w^ monstrous, that it should ever bo enforced to the fullest extent. 

' But^ tievertheless, it cannot be denied that this condition of things 
indicates a grave legislative mistake. Every immigrant brought 

. before a Magistrate for not performing a sufficient amount of work, 
has probably performed much less than a sufficient amount, but he 
is perfectly aware that the majority of his fellow labourers might 
equally well, if the Manager so pleased, be punished ; and when 
the almost inevitable result of his committal or fine follows, be 
cannot but regard it as the result of the Manager^s disfavour 
rather than as the sentence of the law. 

420. It hardly seems necessary to go further afield in search 
riwatlAttioo ^^ reasons to acccunt for the immigrants having, as has been 

•aid^ no confidence in the administration of justice. It is, we 
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think/ after all, bad legislation^ and not bad administration of 
the Laws, of which the Immigrants have most reason to complain. 

421. The second of the provisions above enumerated by which Cbugafomiv 
the Labour Law is enforced is that against neglect or refusal to tTw^/*'*'* 
work ; that is, to commence or finish any work the labourer 

may, within reasonable limits, have been ordered to do. At 
the present time Magistrates seem to adopt that rendering of 
the Law by which no work beyond the five tasks prescribed can 
be enforced upon the immigrants ; the sweeping character of 
this provision is, therefore, considerably limited, and it appears 
chiefly to be used in cases of idleness or recnsancy on the part 
of an immigrant at work in the buildings. Here the charge of 
not performing five tasks is not applicable, because the task is 
imposed, not on an individual, but on the whole gang : on the 
other hand, work in the buildings is not considered as time 
work, and if it were, the hours would very frequently exceed 
the statutory limit. Here, therefore, and in cases happening 
early in the week, where prompt action is necessary, this pro- 
vision is found useful, and the total number of cases under it 
for the last five years, so far as we can estimate them, amounts 
to something like 12 per cent on the whole. They have not 
been kept separate in a sufScieut number of returns to enable 
us to speak with certainty^ but this is the proportion calculated 
over four large districts. 

422. The third provision, forbidding absence from work with- Qjuw to 
out leave, has, since 1867, been that most generally employed, work, 
though there are signs of its being again partly superseded by 

the provisison requiring the performance of five tasks. The 

number of convictions for absence from work, taken over six 

districts, the returns from which have distinguished them, is 

5,806* The proportion of these convictions to the sum of all App«dxzK.4 

under the Labour Law proper is as 5,806 to 9,689, or 59*9 

per cent. 

423. The arguments in its favour are stated to be that it is BflSioufor 
more easy to deal with, because the fact of absence or presence ^'•'•""f ^^ 
is one admitting of simple proof. It is also said sometimes 

that the absence clause is to b^ preferred, because if a man 
showed good will by going into the field, it was notj in general, 
necessary to punish him. Most Managers, we believe, would 
allow that to get their labourers together on the spot where their 
work is to be done^ is more than half of the battle^ but^ of 
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course^ it does not follow that if the labour system rested upon 
this clause alone the immigrant would not speedily discover 
some way of passing bis time in the field more pleasant to him- 
self than profitable to his employer. Still the large proportion 
of charges which, are brought under this provision, in spite 
of the liking which seems to exist for the five-task clause, 
is an argument in favour of regarding it as the best substantive 
provision of the system. It is the keystone of the act to which 
the others might be made subsidiary. 

424. We have now before us the charges under which nine- 
JjogM>»t«noy tenths of the labour cases proper may be classed ; and of these 
ritioiis. perhaps a larger proportion of persons absent from work are 

brought up under the provision proper to their offencCj than 
of persons who do not perform five tasks under the first 
charge wc have noticed. But^ notwithstanding^ there is here 
also a very considerable proportion of ofi^enders who are never 
charged at all. Strictly speaking, presence at work is an obli- 
gation incumbent on the indentured immigrant during seven 
hours of six days in the week^ if in the fields or^ if in the Build- 
ings^ for any time for which the Buildings were at work up to 
ten hours in the day. This provision, therefore, like that against 
neglect or refusal to work, is verbally inconsistent with the 
interpretation now put upon the law as to task work, which holds 
five shillings^ worth of work in the week to be not merely the 
minimum the immigrant is bound to do^ but also the maximum 
which can be enforced upon him, 

426. A conventional middle course has been struck out, of 
hisooepted necessity, by the Magistrates; they do not take cognizance of the 
amount of work the immigrant charged with absence may have 
done, unless it is specially brought before them ; and, ic that case^ 
they would count for absence or neglect in the Buildings, on an 
emergency, such as when a dam requires mending, or on the 
ground, that in that case the performance of five tasks would 
not amount to a ^'reasonable cause'' for default. It is, how 
ever, when this provision against absence is too freely resorted 
to, that colour is given to the allegation that the immigrants on 
some Estates are bound to be always during the hours of workj 
either actually at work, or in hospital, or in jail. 

426. In reviewing the labour system, so far as it rests 
mawof for enforcement upon these three provisions, we find that 
against absence liable indeed to abuse on account of the iudefi- 
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niteneis of the plea of reasonable cause which might be urged 
to meet it, but uaobjectiocable in principle. That against neglect 
or refusal to work, somewhat more objectionable, on the same 
ground, because of the sweeping character of the phrase '' any 
*' work required of him /' yet this, also, is unobjectionable on 
grounds of principle. On the other hand the proyision requiring 
the performance of five tasks is found to infringe one of the best 
principles of legislation, that no penal law should exist which is 
only occasionally put in force. If it is desired, with a view to 
its regular enforcement, to find some means of reducing the num- 
ber of those liable to punishment under it within reasonable 
compass, no direct means of doing so can be suggested. Sup. 
pose the task were reduced from Is to 8d, it is the opinion of 
practical men that in the result less work would be done and 
that an equal, or nearly equal, proportion would fall short of 
the requirements of the amended law. If, on the other hand, 
the penalty was made more heavy there seems no reason to 
believe that more work would be done in consequence, while the 
present dissatisfaction would be seriously increased. We deci- 
dedly recommend the total repeal of this section of the Labour 
Law. It might, we think, be spared with advantage, even if 
there be found nothing iu the suggestions which we have now 
to offer for supplying its place. 

427. The array of penal sections has confessedly failed to AU«Bitiftfi 
produce a satisfactory amount of labour from the indentured •p*"**"'^*"' 
labourer; but the incitement of reward has not, as yet, been 

tried. Granted, that as between citizens with equal rights, the 
law has no business with reward ; still it must be reinembered 
that the indentured Immigrant has not equal rights before 
the law with other citizens. Oranted again, that the per- 
formance of ordinary duties is not fit matter for public 
reward \ yet^ in this case, we find it possible to suggest a reward ^ 
which is not at variance with principle. It is in our power to hold 
out to the subject of a disability the prospect of a speedier resto- 
ration to full rights, as a reward for the meritorious performance 
of his extraordinary obligation. If the length of the indenture 
were made liable to curtailment for a good labourer, a motive for 
industry would be furnished, sufficient to makeup to the employ- 
er the loss of some part of his machinery of penalties. 

428. This is not a mere theory. Wherever, on a small scale, a Bewuds iii 
manager has ventured to employ rewards, judiciously adapting ^tlfmoMii 
them to the temperaments and wants of his peoplej the experiment 

TOL. XT. A. A 
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has been crowned with success. With some, it has been the per« 
mission to a good labourer, so long as he works well, to keep a 
cow; with others, a week^s leave has been used as an induce* 
ment to persuade to more strenuous eicrtion. The Coolie 
character seems especially susceptible to influence in the guise of 
reward ; and it cannot be maintained that he is incapable of ap« 
preciating the pleasures of independence. For a proof of this, we 
need seek no further than asiugular episode, already alluded to, in 
the history of immigration. 

429. In 1855 an Ordinance was passed empowering immi- 
rd.8of 1856* grants to commute the two last years of their five years' inden* 
2nlih?to^' ture on payment of a proportionate part of the indenture fee. 
>wmjt^ now The privilege was continued by other acts, and finally abolished in 
b. 1 of 1857. 1862, for all future indentures. In 1859 it first came into operation 
ppm^F.^' the immigrants indentured under the Ordinanee of 1855 having 

just completed their three years of service. From 1850 to 1866 
it was in full operation. It then began to expire, by the 
effect of the repealing law of 1862, and is now extinct. 
The figures are given in a table, by which the gradual rise and 
fall of the amount so expended by Coolies in anticipating their 
time of liberty is made evident at a glance. The several sums 
they paid during the seven years of the system being in operation^ 
is $13,124 17 ; and the total paid during the eleven years it lasted 
is $101,880. This sum docs not include the money paid for 
transference of services from one planter to another, which dur- 
ing the same period amounted to §136,009 79. 

430. It is our belief that in confining themselves to the penal 
lie lyBtem in aspect of the labour system, and ignoring its possible milder side, 
""*"* the planters have missed a necessary clement in carrying out with 

success their great experiment. In the neighbouring Colony of 
Surinam the apprenticeship of the slaves, which will terminate 
this year, has been regulated in part by this principle; and the 
indentures of all Immigrants imported into that Colony have 
contained a similar provision. Three hundred tasks, regulated 
by a fixed tariff, arc prescribed to be performed during the 
year. The task is heavy, but it can be exceeded by a 
good labourer wiihin the working hotirs of the day. Appren- 
ticed slave, who have performed their 1,500 tasks, have 
been set free already, before the expiration of their in- 
dentures, while the Barbadian, who has bound himself for 
three years, has the satisfaction of knowing that he pan 
hasten his enfranchisement by performing his 900 tasks within 
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the time. It is a noticeable fact^ that under this system, 
which certainly does not err on the side of liberality in 
matters of detail^ in the number and nature of the tasks 
required, the Surinam Planters have been able to do what 
no Demerara Planter has accomplished, namely, to get the Bar- 
badians to indenture themselves for a period of years. The 
labourer perceives on takinp^ bouaty that he will be able to 
make some profit out of his bargain by working himself free 
before the expiration of the tcf m for which the bounty is calcu- 
lated ; and the employer reap^ at least a compensating advantage 
in the saving of supervision and hospital expenses, which follows 
upon his Barbadian indentured labourers doing each the work 
of two. 



431. To apply this system to British Guiana it would be Ar MUmti^m^ m 
necessary to substitute the money value, at present used as the lih^pgfa^ia 
measure of a task, for the amount of the task itself. wmw 



432. In order to get the full measure of advantage out 
of the innovation, a device adopted in Surinam, copied from 
the French Islands, and well known in France, should boTht 
appended to it. It is the " livrei'* or book of work^ 
which each labourer possesses, in which every week is 
inscribed the number of tasks he has performed, so as to 
give him a continuous check upon the paylist, and afford him 
the stimulus of watching the book filling up, and the tale 

of blank pages continuaHy diminishing. The livret is a neces- 
sity, in case of a dispute at any time as to the correctness of 
the Manager's record. The pay-list is, after all, an ex parte 
document, while the livret comes under the eyes of both em- 
ployer and employed. When the labourer receives it each week 
made up, disputes about the entries must be settled tt once. 
The objection that may be urged is the extra labour the propo- 
sition would bring upon the ^taff of an estate ; but the Surinam 
planters appear to get through the work without difficulty. 
The book is handed in by the labourer when he takes his pay on 
Saturday ; and is generally ready for him on Tuesday morning. 

433. We do not know if it be necessary to conciliate any pre- -^^^ •u«otiei 
judice that may be entertained against the name of a livret •^ Jj» 
system, on the ground of its unpopularity vrith the workmen in iMdS&kf. 
France who are subjected to it. What is a galling fetter and a 
badge of servitude to a free man, may be a great boon to the 
indentured labourer. We propose it^ believing thatj it would be 

aa2 
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felt ai a boon, and although it wonld be oaeleM to tvj to antidi- 
pate all diflSculties in the way of its adoption^ we are ooaiTinced 
that the scheme is practicable, and will be found beneficial. In 
thii belief we are ttrengthened by instances where it has sneceed- 
ed ; for example, the introduction of " receipt books'' in the 
Deccan Surrey. 

bt eoBipls- 484. It will naturally be asked whether we couple in our 
Son^'"^ recommendation of the Dutch plan of shortening indenturea for 
din^i^not 8^^ ^^""^ ^** conyerse— equally in operation in Surinam — that 
eoBiBffidad. of extending the indenture till the number of tasks is completed. 
For many reasons we do not. In the first place our chief quarrel 
with the Labour Law as it stands is the unnecessary multiplica- 
tion of severe penal provisions. Some of them we desire to 
abolish, and believe that, without them, the law will amply 
suflSce for all legitimate purposes of coercion. To introduce, 
for the sake of uniformity, a new and very formidable penal 
clause, would oflfend against the economy of punishment. Then, 
the extension of indentures is already by law the proper punish* 
ment (with alternatives) for desertion. It would be a pity to 
assign the same penalty for the minor offence* As a fact, the 
extension of indentures is a right that has been used with modera- 
tion, and the Managers without exception seem to prefer the 
Magistrates' Courts. Again^ as we shall shortly have occasion 
to notice, there is an experiment now in process which it is 
most desirable should succeed : the utilising of the labour of con- 
victs under the immigration laws by setting them to work on the 
estates. This system has been founded upon the principle of 
extension of sentences ; a man sentenced to 30 days' hard labour 
having to remain in gaol till he has done 30 days' work, and no 
longer. This experiment would be defeated, if the same system 
were adopted on estates, apart from conviction and sentence. 
The punishment ^ould be disregarded, and the " reward system" 
would be discredited. But above all, the practical difSculties in 
the way are such as to defeat the whole scheme if this be added 
to it. A standard of labour which should be an effective mini- 
mum, and not merely a sham minimum, like the five .tasks at 
one shilling, must consist of various scales of work,' adapted to 
various capacities. The determination of them by law involves 
a machinery which would break down by its weight. The diffi- 
culty is got over in Surinam by leaving an almost patriarchal 
power in the hands of the Commissary, who is not merely the 
Stipendiary Magistrate, but also the Mayor and Sheriff, and 
whose multifarious responsibilities resemble very closely those 
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assigned to a CommisBioner in the non-regnlation proyincea of 
British India* 

435. Lastly^ it would be desirable, in fixing this standard Kwralddflft 
of labour, to fix. it rather high ; and certainly no planter would of tlie pni^ 
consent that it should be lower than the present statutory five ^J° *^ ^ 
tasks, or five shillings worth of work in a week. But we know 
that at present not half the immigrants do reach that standard ; 
so that, instead of holding out to as many as possible the prospect 
of shortening their indenture, the proposal would come to the 
majority as a sentence of extension. This might rectify itself 
in time ; but meanwhile it is surely necessary that what is pro- 
posed as a boon should not wear the semblance of a penalty. 

436. But it will be said, you are taking away some of the]^^^^^ ^ 
securities for the due performance of work, and you propose noth- iETintew. 
ing in their place but this '' boon'' to the labourers. The answer 
is, that the boon is one which is offered alike to both. The 
risk of loss to the planter lies mainly in this; that if the offer of 
speedier emancipation has no charms for the bulk of the people, 
and it they do not at all increase their exertions to meet it, then, 
indeed, a few good men who at present do more than would be 
allotted as their /ivreZ-task would before five years' i^ere over be 
entitled to a fresh bounty, or to leaye the estate, and there would 
be no compensation to the employer. But if, as we cannot doubt 
for an intitant, the offer would tend to quicken the energies of 
ally and materially raise the standard of labour, then the gain 
on so many would surprisingly soon compensate for the loss on 
the few. It would do the work of a good many prosecutions : 
the same men doing more work, or, which is the same thing, 
fewer men doing the same work, which would cost less for super- 
yision and hospital care. The labour, being more willing, would 
be more continuous. Last, though not least, there is the easy 
answer to disaffected or discontented malingerers : ^' Oo and do 
your work and then you will be quit of the indenture the soonerj 
and can go and look out for yourself." 



437. We offer the following as a sketch of the provisions which 
would make, in our opinion, a satisfactory Penal Labour Law. factory pen 

Uw. 

438. A. Let immigrants, as at present, be bound to work TimA of wc 
seven hours in the field and ten hours in the build- £^ 
ings each of five days in the week. In the field, it 

might be as well to reckon by half days, so as to giye' 
nn immigrant the altenutiye of two half-holidays for on^ whole 
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holiday. Let presence in the field or buildings be enforced, by 
an '^ absence^' clause, as at present. The overseer's book should 
be necessary eTidence to prove absence, but not conclusive proof 
in itself, or even prima facie evidence, if by that is meant evi- 
dence that by itself, without verificatioD, proves the case in the 
absence of evidence against it. 

439. B.. While in the field, or buildings, let an immigrant be 
i^ftinft supposed to be constantly at work, except during reasonable breath- 
whfle ^°S time. Let there be a clause empowering the magistrate to 
i«ld or inflict fine or imprisonment for " wilful indolence/' The sentence 
would be proportioned to the degree of indolence proved; the 
evidence of the driver or overseer, as to the quantity of work done^ 
and the time spent in doing it, not the pay-li^t, should be the 
proof of wilful indolence ; but the pay-list might be tendered, as 
at present, ana guide the Magistrate in estimating the magnitude 
of the offence. In all good penal laws there must be some one 
word at least which will admit the equitable jurisdiction of a 
Magistrate. In clause 115 of Ordinance 4 of IH64, the indefi- 
nite word " task^' was badly chosen, and a strict Judge held that 
the law was void for uncertaintv. In clause li6 of the same 
Ordinance, and in Section 11 of Ordinance 9 of 1868, the uncer- 
tain word is " reasonable cause," as alleged by the defendant ; 
to which the objection is, that equitable considerations seem to be 
excluded until the defendant conies to be heard, instead of being 
presented, as they should be, to the Ma^istrate's mind throughout. 
The " five-tasks clause," as now drawn, is an attempt to elimin- 
ate the uncertain word from the statute, and it has fur that reasom 
worked ill. Of the two words we suggest, ''indolence" means 
simply the non-performance of the work, presumably of set 
purpose ; while the word " wilful," which makes the presumption 
into an accusation, is a word so well understood by Magistrates, 
so intimately worked into the fabric of our penal law, as to be 
applicable in this case with the least danger of misapprehension 
attainable by human legislation. 

440. — C. Let an immigrant be bound to do the particular 
igainst work prescribed him, except he can show cause before the Magis- 
t> work ^j.j^^g to the contrary. For this purpose the clause prescribing 

" refusal to work" should be retained, but that ngainst " neglect 

to work" is already provided for. 



ok m 



441. D. The present gang system in the Buildings to be 
. abolished. All extra time to be paid for at a fixed rate, whethe 
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it be the whole or part of the sixth working day, or extra hours 
on any of the five ; the intention to work after hours to be passed 
round the Buildings before the time is up^ and an imnQigrant to 
have the right of leaving work one hour after the extra time has 
commenced, provided be gives notice at the time the word for 
*' extra hours'' is passed round. If he does not give notice, let 
him be subject to the same penalties of absence, wiiful indolence, 
and refusal, as during the regular working time, so long as the 
Buildings are at work, up to six hours in addition to the terms 
prescribed by law. 

442. E. Let there be a clause against leaving work unfinished, ClauM s^aini 
with some modification of the present provision. ^ his is a sub- pieie work, 
ject which now claims our more particular attention. 

443. We desire to be understood to ofier these as suggestions ThxM pco- 
that appear to us feasible and beneficial, whether or not the ^^J^^ ^ 
idea of stimulating oxer r ion by shortening indentures as a reward prooeedmgi. 
for good work, with its concomitant, the livret system, should 

take root and grow. 

444. Of the charges recorded as for ^^ refusal or neglect to Tli«disige*oi 
work,'' which we have classed under our second head, some we JSrtawSS"*' 
entered in the books as for ^^ unfinished or incomplete work ;*' 

that is for leaving work unfinished or incomplete and refusing or 
neglecting to complete it when ordered. This entry represents, 
not a distinct form of complaint under a distinct enacting clause, 
but the preference, in the case of a claim to the cumulative penalty 
provided by section 11, Ordinance 9, of 1868, that is, the stop- 
page of wages in addition to fine and imprisonment. 

445. This proviso is as follows : — " Provided always, that in Otd.9of IM 
'' every case of incompleteness or badness of work, it shall be ®* ^^' l*wv>sc 
'' the duty of the Manager, or an Overseer duly authorised by 

" him, to ascertain by personal inspection whether such work 
'' was in fact left unfinished or not properly performed ; and such 
'^ Manager or Overseer shall further note, to the best of his 
" knowledge and judgment, the actual value of such bad or 
"unfinished work, and such Manager shall thereupon, forthwith, 
"call upon the Immigrant who so performed such bad or un- 
" finished work, to complete and satisfactorily finish such 
"work, within a reasonable time thereafter, and if such 
" work be not so completed and finished by such time it shall be 
"lawful for such Manager to cause it to be so completed 
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'' and finislied by some other labourer or labourers, and in anj 
'^ such last-meationed case the immigrant who so left such work 
'' badly performed or incomplete shall not be entitled to receiTO 
'' any payment for such bad or uufiuished work/' 

446. We have already noticed the legislative mistake that was 
M^ ttis committed by taking the power to enforce this penalty out of 

the discretion of the Magistrates, as the danses of the proviso 
above quoted seem to have been inserted as necessary restrictiona 
upon the power conceded to the employer. They are however 
not much of a boon to the labourer. 

447. In the first place, a labourer who complains that his 
ooniilftiat wages have been unduly stopped is almost necessarily in the 

iSSS^S!!^^ position of having neglected or refused work which he has been 
7^ ordered to do. Supposing him to sue the Manager for wages, 
relying on the proviso at the end of the section, the Manager 
may immediately charge him under the first part of the section ; 
the immigrant may win his case and recover sixpennyworth 
of wages, without prejudice to the Manager immediately winning 
his, and so subjecting the immigrant to a month's imprisonment 
or a fine of $6. 

448. Again in defending his case, the Manager has it dearly 
MOBftbU laid down for him what he has to prove : the provisions are 

indeed minute, but they are all in the way of business and in 
order, nothing which would not be done by a good man of 
business for his own sake. On the other hand, the immigrant 
in defending his case has to show " reasonable cause,'' a vague 
phrase that may mean anything or nothing ; and as it would not 
be recognized that the stoppage of his wages or condem- 
nation of bad work by the Manager was reasonable canse 
of his refusal to finish it, he might be forced to destroy 
with his own hands the evidence of his own case on pain of 
having another labourer called in to do so at his expense. 

449. The number of cases actually brought into Court and 
ippsgs^ fto. entered as charges of doing bad or incomplete work is not great. 

But it is not, after all, in the records of the Oourts, that we cap 
measure the extent of the contributions made by this enactment 
to the enforcement of the Labour Law throughout the Colony. 
After the general grievance that wages were too low, the most 
common complaint that reached us was of their being stopped on 
payday. 
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450. Stoppages for one reason or another are^ on most estatesj AxUtnrj. 
eyery-day occnrrences. The immigrants connplain bitterly that 
they do not know what they are to get, that they have no notice^ 
that there is no rule, and that the Manager does what the driyer 
tells him. In all this there is much exaggeration and some truth. 

45 1 « In the first place, the greater portion of the so-called i^«^2|^ P"f 
stoppages are merely deferred payments; the work taken up is left; 
unfinished one week, but the money is paid when it is finished. 



■ T 



452. Putting aside deferred payments for the present^ stop- SiomrM 
pages proper may be legal or illegal. The only legal stoppage, ^STe^un. 
since the rule as to advances made in China, already noticed, is 

that which is r^;ulated by the proviso above quoted. 

453. But there are now many other forms in which wages are Qlagtl stor 
stopped illegally; aud even when the one sufficient cause exists, ^^'*^^' 
namely, Uxfioished or incomplete work, the conditions laid down 

are not always complied with. We found very great difficulty in 
ascertainiug the extent to which the practice is carried. The 
entries of wages due are always made in the pay list whether paid 
or stopped, the amounts not paid are generally noted in pencil, 
and the pencil marks afterwards rubbed out. These temporary 
pencil entries are generally, of course, deferred payments ; but on 
the other hand, where the stoppage is permanent, it is by no 
means uncommon to find no trace of it in the pay list. 

454. In such cases, the managers were not always very ready Diffieolty of 
to give us information on the subject. The fact is, the point is ^!S^^' 
evidently a sore one. The stoppage of wages has been made 

matter of accusation against them, not only so far as it is un« 
recognised by law, but also where it is unquestionably permitted. 
Meanwhile, the impression is very prevalent that some laxity in 
this respect must be allowed, or that it would be impossible to 
carry on an estate at all. 

455. It is urged, moreover, that a stoppage, when illegal, is t6 Sioppagw 
be understood as made, and very often is made, with the consent ^ 

of the party : he is given bis option of being proceeded against at 
law or having money stopped to pay for damages he has caused, 
and chooses the latter. While, therefore, we cannot but agree 
with Mr. Eraser that '' the law is wide enough,'' and that stop^ 
pages beyond the law give the immigrant just cause of complaini^j 
we desire to guard ourselves against ignoring the fact that some 
YOXi XY. ;» B 
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stoppages are legal, and we arc not prepared to say that substan- 
tial iiijustice is done in all cases ^Leie iLclawisnot observed. 

456. Perhaps it will be well here to mention, as examples of 
the practice, the most note-worthv instances that have come ander 
oTir eyes, 

457. In the investigation of a complaint preferred by certain im- 
Cuoiii Pin. migrants, indentured to plantation Industry , it appeared that a 
line for aV plan prevailed of deducting 16 cents from the wages of the labourers 
lJJJ5J.^Com- ^or any day, except Saturday, on which they absented themselves 
&^'*°e2d' ^i^^o^^ leave ; the option was given them in each case of being 
ntioD^ No. brought up before the Magistrate if they preferred it. The 
]Cr!cio2l^ Immigration Officer notices that the piactice had been in exist- 
8(2^^9710 ®^^® ^^^ some ye^rs : he had himself reported it in 1864 and in 

^^'^ « • 1865. The Attorney to the Estate, Mr. Garnett, defends the 

Mr. QftllBghfT ... 

0^4822 to ' custom as follows : — '^ The practice of allowing indentured labour- 

****• *' ers the option of paying 16 cents for a day's absence is one which 

''has worked well, and which the people themselves will be sorry 

'^ to see abolished ; indeed, Mr. Griffin, the manager, iuforms me 

that it was expressly stated by some ot the complainants during 

the investigation that they had no objection to the rule. If 

"thus enacted with their consent, 1 presume it will no longer be 

''unlawful." The practice was decided without difficulty to be 

unlawful, and was strongly condemned by the Acting Governor. 

458. It is obvious that, unless no excuse whatever is to be 
^?J*^*^^*^® tolerated for absence, except leave from the employer, the sub- 
stitution of a fine of th^ managei^s for a sentence of the Magis- 
trate, does in fact constitute the manager a jud^^e in his own 
cause. 

459. At an estate visited by ourselves, we found entries 
Btoppagetfor in the pay list of $1 84 stopped from the wages of 31 
Notaiof Tinti; shovelmen to pay " for a fork." The manager said they did 
Pin. Hamburg. jjQ^ take care of their tools, and that, after some loss, he had 

determined to stop the price out of their wages. The money 

was subtracted week by week, and, after three months, 

seven out of the thirty-one were still in debt to the estate, 

J^^JS^^^tVfQ have found it to be the practice elsewhere to throw the 
toF2a.Zeeliigt. ^ /. i • . , , , . . 

cost 01 replacing implements worn out or lost upon the labourer, 

who is provided with his first set only, but the stoppage of the 

i^mount out of wages is clearly irregular. 



it 
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460. On another estate the stoppages were till recently very Regular wyt^ 
regularly entered. There were entries of " stopped tempy/' pB^gmpma^ 
which of course indicated deferred payment, and of stopping ^«*^<^«^* *«■ 
*^ permy^' which covered stoppag^e proper. An account book 
as between Manager and Overseer was produced, in which 
amounts '^ deferred" was a regular entry — sums varying 
from $3 to $34 appearing to have been stopped either 
temporarily or permauciuly in each week of June and 
July laht, and no sati^fHctory explanation, either from 
memory or from documents, was vouchsafed to the Com- 
missioners of the circumstance. This, however, wc believe to 
have been an extreme case, and it is not surprising that the 
name of this Estate has figured more than once in the recent 
disturbances. 



461. Stoppages on account of bread supplied from the Man- S^SJS^iij! 
ager^s house and sold to the immigrants on credit, on account of and by wayi 
potatoes similarly supplied from the Manager's garden, on account tr. Cameioii 
of money advanced by the Manager or even by an Overseer ; for ^^L^ ^* 
iuiiubordinatiou, and other reasons connected witti discipline ; for Taymoufth to 
neglect of duty, as for instance, of a cow-minder's wages for allow- indiwtry**** 
ing the cow to stray — all of them illegal — were noticed in the pay- J^J^f ^^il 
list or proved upon investigation. The supply of provisions against »»*«• o' ^t< 
wages is perhaps the most objectionable form of stoppage, but it is PortMonuLt» 
not common ; the abuse of allowing the driver to stop wages at ^^"** 
the pay table against goods supplied at bis shop we believe no 
longer exists. In the cases of stoppage for insubordination or neg- 
lect, a good case could have been made out before the Magistrate^ 
and the blame attaching to the tran/^action is that proper to the act 
of taking the law into private hands, not necessarily of depriving the 
labou rer of a farthing of wages actually his due. That, in spite of 
this, there is no more fruittul source of complaint, even when 
the immigrants arc considered to have assented to the system, is 
sufficient proof of its impolicy. 



462. Turning to the case of temporary stoppages we observe, Temponury 
in the first place, that, except by implication, under the proviso 
above quoted they are quite unauthorized by law. If a Manager 
has power to retain wages on any ground without bringing the case 
into Court, he must have power also to detain them until he can 
see whether or not the labourer runs the full course of misconduct 
which is laid down as expo^ing him to the forfeiture. Such is the 
argument^ and^ in consequeucej it is considered a matter of course 

BB 2 
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to refine any pmyment for a task until it be oompletelj and 
file torilj finished. 

463. It is a rery common practice, etpedaUj with good woik« 

Woriciakaiiip ^^» ^ ^^^ ^P *^ ^"^ ^^^^ work safficieot to oocopj them aereral 

^^'S^ ^T ^^^^ ' ^^^ ^^ seems to be the belief of many Managers, that they 

BO msmjf tid are not bound to pay anything in respect of snch work until the 

inUMitM^' whole be fiuithed to their satisfaction. In general, it is not con* 

**"''"^ templated either by the labourer or the overseer^ that the work so 

taken up shall not be finished by Saturday ; but since unforeseen 

causes often delay the completion of it^ it is a Tery common 

thing to fiad in pay lists that no payment for the work of the 

latter part of the week is received until the end of the week 

Old. 4 ^ '61, ^^^^' ^^ some Estates^ where the work is taken down only 

Bse- 108. once or twice a week^ this appears to be rather the rule than the 

exception, and yet nothing is more clear than that the law in« 

tends each immigrant to receive the earnings of the week within 

the week. 

464. Of course no task is recognized by law sare the daily 
nkfslxtyof task, ralue Is, and it is imposMble to coustiue the word *' work'' 
sociirtoppages. ^ ^ ^^^ extending over several c'ays, of which the parts are so 

inseparable as to justify the employer in retaining payment until 
all is finished. The Law contemplates a complete title in the 
labourer to his wages day by day and from day to day. It con« 
templates payment on a fixed day in the week, and, although it 
may be allowable where the arrangement is understood to defer 
payment, by common consent, until a particular number of days' 
tasks is finished, yet the man who demands it is entitled to be 
paid on pay-day the full amount of his earnings during the week» 

465. Sometimes when an accident has prevented the completion 
Faymeiitf on of the work payments are made on account. This system ap- 
TSThionon P^^^^^ ^0 hsL^e been the cause of a misunderstanding between 
^""^ employer and employed on a recent occasion which had serious 

consequences. A complaint by the shovel gang on pin. Leonora 
in July, 1869, led to their being advised to sue the Deputy 
Manager for wages withheld. It appeared that the men had taken 
up work supposed to be sufficient to last them till Saturday. 
During the week, however, rain fell, and the work was stopped. 
It could not be finished, and the beds worked upon were unsatis* 
factorily worked, because the water had stood partly in the way. 

Hifltske of law 466. Here was a case in which the labourers were by no means 
^tbe HsDs- ^ blame. It does not seem that it would have been impossible 
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to estimate the value of the work done and pay them accordingly. iBteipciMoii 
But the Manager, evidently under the impression that the 
taking up of so many beds by an immigrant constituted a sort of 
complete contract which he was bound to perform in its entirety 
before receiving anything, paid a certain sum on account at the 
end of the week, letting it be understood that he did it as a fa- 
vour, and telling the immigrants that they would have to go 
back and finish the work so soon as the water had run off the 
land. 

467. Next week some of them refused : those who went back ^f gfjf ^g^ 
and completed the work were paid for the whole ; the rest re- woik. 
ceived no more for the work they had done, the wages stili due 

to them, if any, being paid to the labourers who finished their 
share. Upon this they sued the Manager in the Petty Debt 
Court. 

468. There is a doubt in the case not altogether cleared up Th«HMif* 
whether any wages besides what they had received were due to Sriw? 
the immigrants for the imperfect work ; but, before the Magistrate, 

the point seemed hardly to have been contested ; the decision 
turning upon a different point, whether, viz., the immigrants were 
sufficiently made aware, when taken from the unfinished work to 
another field, that they would have to return and finish it. This 
at least is given by the Magistrate as the ground of his decision 
against them, although it is hard to see how any subsequent 
understanding of the kind could have affected the labourers' 
rights to wages already earned. Nor does it appear, from the 
record of evidence, that any attempt was made to discover if the 
law had been fully complied with. 

469. Had the immigrants been fully acquainted with their r^^ i^vy. 
rights, they might have appealed against the decision ; and from JjL^,""""* 
a careful perusal of the record of evidence we can hardly doubt 

that they would have upset it. What they did was to lay their 
case before the Immigration Office and leave it in the hands of 
the Agent'General* 

470. Some considerable delay, for which the system rather DeUy in um 
than any official in particular is responsible, took place in the^^*f^^ 
investigation of the papers, and, in the end, it was decided that bnak* 

the point was one requiring a legal opinion from the Attorney- 
General. In the meanwhile, the time for appealing went by, a 
fact of which the immigrants were perfectly aware, and thejr 
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thereupon lost patience^ broke out into riolenoej and a»aiilted 
and half-killed the Deputy Manager. 

471. When the police came to arrest the ringleadera^ the 
Bioi^ gang resisted and created a riot^ which^ though it was suppressed 

without difficulty and under circumstaDces whidi saj something 
^ for the self-command of the rioters^ seems to hawe caused mucik 

alarm throughout the Colony, and at all events effectually pie- 
vented the legal point raised from ever being heard of again in 
connection with the case. The papers were afterwards sent to 
the late Attorney-General, but no opinion was given by him upon 
the case up to the time of his leaving the Colony. 

472. Five or six of the ringleaders in the assault upon the Mana* 
PnsiAnimt of ger and in the riot were tried convicted, and sent to the Penal 

Settlement at ^lassaruni for long periods of imprisonment. 

473. In this matter, as in most of those connected with stop- 
tlie woilc pages, all mischief would have been prevented if the work had 
ben taken been taken down every day. The Coolies would have known 
fS^JSiSuAy early in the week that they could not be paid in full for work 
JJy *orat the which the rain prevented them doing satisfactorily ; there would 
week. have been no disappointment, and consequently less discontent 

on Saturday; and in all probability, after having received wages 
according to a fair estimate of the work already done^ they would 
afterwards have shown no reluctance to finish it. 

474. In a very recent case (complaints followed by investigation^ 
Remark! by No. 109, Goedverwagting, 19tb August, 1870), we notice the 
^a'reoeDt following important remarks of the investigating officer^ Mr. 

Gallagher : — *^ It appears to me th^^t the excitement and cem- 
*' plaint in this case arose solely from the present latent dissatis- 
^^ faction engendered by the knowledge of there being a Commis- 
sion of Enquiry into immigration matters about to sit, except 
indeed in so far as that dissatisfaction may be intensified by the 
present legalized arbitrary condemnation of work as 
'' bad and unfinished, which, however justly and fairly car- 
'' ried out, cannot but be a source of excitement and jealousy." 
The first of these two causes here specified is happily temporary; 
the second, if rightly characterized, must dcser?c very serious 
consideration. 

475.' In view of the multitudinous work to be done upon an 
********^"*' estate^ and of the loss which would be caused by delay in 
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enforciDg the finishing of work by an indolent labourer, we do 
not see our way clear to take the provisional power of throwing 
out work entirely out of.the hands of the employer or his 
representative. It ought however to be subject to more re- 
sponsibility than at present. 

476. An immigrant whose wages are deferred, or stopped, PtnalolMife 
without sufficient cause, or without fulfilment of the conditions whm^SgS 
imposed by law, is clearly entitled to the protection of a peual 

law on the employer. By the code of 1838 he was entitled to 
compensation in the bhape of damages for the injury done him, 
but these it seems hardly possible to estimate. To send him 
into the Petty Debt Court to recover a shilling's worth of 
wages is a mockery. 

477. Next, there should be a provision to make that clear ProTinon 
which is not clear at present, namely, that when he charges the twSlwgS!"*" 
employer with the illegal stoppage of his wages and succeeds, 

the employer should not have che power of b ringing a counter 
charge for insufficiency of work and, in his turn, succeeding. 

478. With regard, especially, to deferred payments, it ought FarUier pre* 
to be insisted on that no work should be thrown out which was ^^ainrt imfi 
not taken down, at the latest, the day after it was done, and that *?"^^ 
no stoppage should be permissible unless the labourer was informed foneitarei. 
at the time that his work was thrown out. With these precau- 
tions, but not otherwise, we think the right of making temporary 
stoppages might remain ; but the permanent forfeiture of the 
share of wages earned ought, in no case, to be effected without a 
judicial decision. The justification of this proposition is the 
unwillingness of labourers to take up work that has been unsa- 
tisfactorily handled at a less rate than work untouched ; but, if 
the employer is thereby forced to pay more for the completion 
of the work than the unearned remainder of wages, the decision 
how much the first man is to forfeit should be left in the hands 
of the Magistrate. 

» 
479. The Vagrancy Law for immigrants, which is rightly The law of 
characterised as an Ascriptio Glebae binding them while under ^'■fiP^^^^y* 
indenture to the soil, is enforced, like the Labour Law proper, 
by a series of enactments which in some degree cross and over- 
lap each other. There is first the old-fashioned muster roll, 
the calling of which was incumbent on the employer under sec- 
tion 108, of Ordinance 4 of 1864, while the attendance of the 
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immigrants was enforeed by section 106 of the same Ordinance. 
Absence without leave from the daily muster and from work for 
seven days consecutively, constituted desertion, an offence pun- 
ished with double the penalty assigned to offences against the 
Labour Law proper, and liable, as an alternative, to involve an 
extension of indenture equal to twice the period of desertion 
even without conviction. A desertion which could be proved to 
the satisfaction of the Immigration Office involves an extension 
for an equal term, and it seems that a further term of extension 
might be added, equivalent to the period of confinement to which 
a man might have been sentenced for the same desertion. 

480. We have seen that the indenture which bound the immi- 
PdS**' ^ grant to one Estate was instituted in some degree for his benefit; 

and, in order to protect the public against the terrible mortality 
of the early immigration, every employer was required to give 
notice of the absence of any immigrant from his Plantation 
without leave, within forty-eight hours, at the nearest police 
station. This provision, however, seems to have been regarded as 
if intended primarily to ca^rry out, without regularity, a plan 
for the employer's protection. The interest of the public happily 
became less concerned as the indenture did its work m keeping 
people fcpm wandering about, and it is not perhaps surprisiag 
that the notice to the police should have come to be given most 
irregularly or not ai all. 

481. It must be observed that the police are not dependent 
Powtttothe on this notice for their power to repress vagrancy; any immi- 
\mgnat immi- grant found more than two miles from home during the hours of 
^'^^ labour, if without a pass, might be apprehended without warrant 

and carried back to the estate. 

482. The muster roll seems from the beginning to have been 
^Muster a farce; some men would go to work too early to be called over ; 

others, although absent at the moment, would be doing their work 
well enough ; and there were plenty of skulkers to prosecutCj 
without troubling good men for informalities It was the prac- 
tice, however, to go on calling it over and to mark down sometimes 
the whole estate, sometimes all except a few new comers or a 
whimsical Chinaman, as absent ; by this means a techni- 
cal offence was every day laid up in store for every 
immigrant who behaved badly, or was clever enough to 
make it difficult to convict him on other grounds. 
We do not find that this has been abused; the cases 
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under the muster-roll have been very few. But the arrange- 
ment is wrong in principle, and so far as it has any effect at all^ 
probably causes more harm than good. 

483. We have seen that by the Ordinance 9 of 1868, section TbeNewMi 
12, permission lias been given to substitute the business books 

of the estate for the muster-roll. The new plan has been 
adopted on most of the larger and most of the best-regulated 
estates, and it works well ; both directly, as substituting genuine 
presence in the field in the place of even formal presence at n 
roll-call ; and, indirectly, by making it necessary to take down 
every day the record of presence and absence, and therefore, of 
course, the work done in the field. The success of the alteration, 
which we are given to understand has been experienced by all who 
have tried it, would perhaps justify its being rendered com- 
pulsory now. By this means one more of those mischievous 
penal clauses in terrorem which disfigure the Immigration Law 
would be got rid of. 

484. We have alreadv noticed some anomalies of the drafts- SnjMsttion i 
manship which exist in the Law of extension for desertion. We sionof iqAm 
believe no objection would be made to a change of the Law Bertum^ 
which should confine the extension of indentures for desertion 

to cases where the deserter had been actually convicted. What- 
ever arguments may be found in favour of private agreements with 
offender^, such as we have noticed above, not to prosecute on pay- 
ment of costs, or on payment of a fine to be deducted from wages, 
the extension of an indenture is too serious a matter to be treated 
as an alternative for judicial punishment. T e power of ordering 
an extension for double the period of desertion, which is vested 
in the Magistrates, has beeu occasionally, but rarely, used ; and it 
is possible that an extension for the exact time, coupled with a 
moderate fine, would be found a better penalty in practice than 
those which have been tried hitherto. 

485. In the meantime, we notice with pleasure that modera* Suiipticsol 
tion has had its usual beneficial effects ; desertion is undoubtedly **^^^*"'' 
diminishing. The number of desertions reported to the Police 
Stations for the five years, January 1865, to December 1869, as 

shewn by a return furnished us by Mr. Inspector-General Cox, 
have diminished thus ; 

1865 1S66 1867 1868 1869 

U06 1002 715 ess esT 
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Snt this partly represents the diminisbed r^nlarity of gmng 
BQch notices, and only in part, a diminution of desertion. 
The Chinese will sometimes take bounty 4>ne day, lose it in gam- 
bling the same night, and desert the next morning in disgust. A 
hope of bettering their condition, for which there seems not to be 
much foundation, will sometimes tempt a boat load of immigrants 
to cross the^Corentyne; to Nickerie and, on the other hand, parties 
of apprenticed labourers have been known to come over from 
thence into Berbice. The total number of charges for desertion 
in nine districts during each of the last five years, is 625, 646, 
.Appendix K 5. 723. 591, 629. The total number for the whole period throughout 
the Colony is 3,326, and the sum total of convictions, 2,722. It 
will be noticed that the average of one half is very far exceeded in 
the convictions for desertion ; this is due to the greater certainty 
with which the fact can be ascertained, and to the greater disin- 
clination of Managers to condone the more serious offence. 
• 

486. The power of the police to arrest' vagrants, which is 
TCsT^ecarioitf. ©^tended to the Manager and Overseers of the Estate, appears to 

rest on a somewhat precarious footing. It is limited to any day 
and any hour on which the immigrant is bound to labour; and 
in the case of task work, it seems hard to say that an imnrigrant 
is bound to labour on any particular day or any particular hour : 
formerly, we are told, it was the practice never to stop an immi- 
grant on Monday ; now, it is thought, with reference to the ambi* 
guous words, *^ five consecutive tasks commencing on the Monday'' 
Mr. ^jget, in section 8 of Ordinance 9 of 1868, that Monday is perhaps the 
8188. day of all others on which an immigrant can safely be arrested. 

487. Confining ourselves at present to the practice, we find 
The practice of jii^t in the countrv districts considerable latitude is allowed, and 

that the principal fields upon which the police have exercised 
their power have been at the various entrances to Georgetown. 
It was out of the power of the Inspector General of Police to tell 
us whether it was true that a picket had sometimes been placed 
on the La Penitence bridge with orders to turn back all immi- 
grants entering the town ; but at the Ferry it appears to have 
been the practice constantly to keep a policeman for the purpose. 
We can hardly think that a rule so partially applied can work 
well, or have a good effect on the people subjected to it. 

488. Thepractice was formerly to carry the deserterwhen detect- 
Sw mwbT ®^ ^^^ *° ^'* Estate, except that, in order to identify him, it was 

necessary sometimes to take him to the Immigration Office first. 
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Under the Act of 1868 it has become necessary, in the first place 
to carry him to the Police Station nearest his Plantation ; a charge 
is then filed by the person having him in custody, notice is given 
to the Employer, and the immigrant is remanded to answer to 
the charge at the next Court day. The Inspector General con«* 
aiders that the old practice was best, or, at all events, more 
merciful to the immigrants. He says : — '* Formerly , in oikost cases, 
'* they were taken to the estate and we h^urd nothing more of 
'' them. It was only if a charge was then made against them 
'' that they were carried back to the station and remained in ens* 
'' tody for trial. Now, they remain at the Police Station and 
'^ notice is given to the Representative of the estate to lippear on' 
'' the following Court day to prosecute.'^ This makes prosecu- 
tions more frequent under the new practice than they were under 
the old as compared with the number of desertions. It 
is to be noticed, however that the old practice was dis- 
tinctly illegal, since the immigrant was arrested under it on a 
charge of desertion by the Manager at a time when he was 
actually upon the estate, a proceeding for which a warrant was 
necessary. 

489. From Mr. Cox's return we find that the numbers arrested SMoomplftinti 
and sent to their estates daring the last five years have been — Y^rH^idoJ,^^ 

Its Hambaig, 
1865 1866 1867 1868 1869 iifiaiWy^ 



the Police 
itipemnon. 



471 807 b78 9^2 900 

—a very considerable increase ; while the number of prosecutions 
was remaining about the same. 

r 

490. The most serious question connected with the power of Aooetito tlia' 
the Police is not whether they have been more particular with ^f^^^j * 
regard to West Coast immigrants coming into Qeorgetowd than biiced. 
about others, nor yet whether they have sometimes inade an 
informal arrest. It is, whether sufficient facility has at all times 
been afifbrded to immigrants to communicate with their> legal 
protector, the Immigration Office. We regret to find that in 
farmer times this certainly was not the case. The Inspector 
Oeneral says that the mere ipse dhii of an immigrant would not 
have been held sufficient by a policeman in the country districts 
to convince him that he was going to the Immigration Office. 
Nor is it possible to say that it should be sufficient ; at the same- 
time some means ought clearly to have been provided| by which an 
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immigrant to whom the Manager had nfoaed a pMa, or 
who for obvious reasons might be unwilling to ask him for 
it. would be enabled, if he had a grievance, to obtain 
one elsewhere. A Stipendiary Magistrate is the authority 
in whom this power might most conveniently be vested ; 
and we are informed by some of the Magistrates that 
they have been led by the plain convenience of the case in most 
instances to assume it. A pass from the Magistrate, although 
not legally good, would naturally be respected by the Police. The 
arrangement would have had another advantage \ that, since the 
Magistrate was thus made aware of the circumstances of the case, 
the scandal of imprisonment of an immigrant for absence from 
work upon the day when he came to the Immigration Office 
woidd have been rendered impossible, 

491. Thus, the Sheriff of Essequebo was applied to to convict 
at Ham- m^ immigrant for absence from work whom he happened to re- 
pliiBtt cognize as one of a gang that had come to town lo complain 
^M^tioLi, on the day in question. He adjourned the cave and 
^»^jjv wrote to enquire wlicther they did really go to town to the 

Office. The instructions he receivid from the Government 
Secretary were, to convict notwithstanding and inflict a nominal 
fine. We have already referred to a case on the same estate, 
where the arrest for desertion was in itself ilh gal, and where 
the absence, charged as desertion, was ju^t buch a visit and for 
the same purpose. 

492. In the same series we find the Immigration Office inter- 
^**i5t«ii- ^^'^8 ^"^^ certain I'etitioners and the Proprietor agreeing that, 

in consideration of the temperate way in which they had be- 
in^Inftoi- haved, their offence, in quitting the E<rate without '' pa>8es,'' 
I *^^y» ought to be overlooked. The Managrr wa^ applied to to act 

accordingly ; but it seems to have been, with the Goveruor's 

approval, entirely left to his good feeling. 

493. In the very important case at Enterprise, when the Police 
B at Enter, went to look for the immigrants on whose behalf they were to pco- 
^^UinttfoU ^^^'^^^ *^®y ^^^^ ^ found in the Georgetown Goal imprisoned for 
A by pro- absence from work, that is to say for coming to complain of their 

mMb treatment. 

iHaxcbt 

h 

494* Again, a party of immigrants came to Georgetown to 
{^^^'"'^'complain and were sent back in charge of the Police; four were 
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selected by the rest as spokesmen and inTited to attend ibe next Oambiirttfta' 
daj^ and received a pass from the Immigration-Agent General fe^^ S!^ 
for that purpose. Their complaints were found groundless, but }|^^J^J^ 
in the meantime, the Manager took out a summons against five liSB. 
of them, including one of the delegates, who immediately peti- 
tioned the Governor as follows i—* 

" The Manager has sworn that he would sum- 
'' mons the whole lot, who went to complain, 
'' and we beg to state that, as jronr Excellency 
'' is aware the same is contrey (sic.) to the 
** last clause ot section 12 of Ordinance 9 of 
'' 1868, aud your Petitioners humbly pray that 
'' your EiLCellency will give them order to the 
'' Magistra e ot said district so that the said 
" cases may be immediately squashed." (hIc.) 

They were convicted all the same and imprisuned fo<* three 
weeks. In the meantime the correspondence went on briskly, 
and the Qovernor directed them to be pardoned at once, just 
after the expiration ot the term of their imprisonment. 

495. After this, it is with much satisfaction that we observe Tke law laid 
that the Law has now been settled U| on a proper footing by a pS^at v>y^ 
decision of Mr. Ware. On this occasion the immigrants were ^i ffjji VjS v^i 
represented by Counsel, whom Mr. Des Vceux had caused to low^ib^]^ 
be retained for them. The Immigration Agent was present to ^^fsTSeiter 
w<.«-/«k fko v^roceediugs. The decision of the Magistrate was SjIirLjiSij 



as follows :• 



it 
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After a careful considei ation of the question involv- 
ed in these proceedings^ as to the right of 
'' indentured immigrants to leave the estate on 
** which they are located, for the purpose of 
" making a complaint to the Immigration Agent 
'' General, looking at the fact that in the pre- 
*' sent instance as the Defendants were under 
'' the impression that the wages given fur 
^' the work they were called upon to per- 
'^ form were insufficient, and that they 
complained of not being provided with suffici- 
ent hospital comforts, and as one of the defen^ 
'' dants stated that his house was leaking, I am 
of opinion that they had a right under the 
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'' 12th section of Ordinance No. 9 of 1868, to so 

" absent themselveSj and that, therefore, such 

'' absence was legal. The charges against de- 

" fendants are, under these circumstances, dis- 

'' missed with costs. In arriying at this decision 

it becomes my duty to warn the immigrants 

that they will not be protected when their 

complaints do not appear to be based upon 

" reasonable gronnds, 

'' W. H. WARE, J.P. 
" 16th August, 1870." 

496, The nature of the penalty for breaches of the Immigra* 
its. tion laws, has been the subject of much consideratioQ at various 

3EnS»r*''^ times. It becomes evident in the early history of immigration 
^'^^^ that imprisonment was not so disagreeable to an Asiatic as to a 

European or African. The system resting entirely upon the 
sanction of legal penalties, there was no option but to imprison. 
Where the person convicted could not or would not pay a fine, 
hard labour was added as a matter of course, to every sentence 
of imprisonment ; becanse, otherwise, an immigrant might have 
escaped the labour incumbent on him on the Estate, merely by 
getting into prison ; but after all, the hard labour enforced 
in prison had no terrors for men bound to labour at all events, 
and the loss of wages for their labour failed of its effect with 
the idle and the incapable, who were not in the habit of saving 
money, and who, whilst in Jail, were fed at the public expense. 

497. In the Consolidated Ordinance of 1864, a Clause was 
ffdlaboor inserted legalising the employment of convicted immigrants in 

gangs upon the Estates, but nothing was done to carry out. this 
provision for three years. In 1868 two District Jails were opened 
in the country among the Sugar Estates, and from that time, all . 
prisoners convicted under the Immigration Ordinances in the 
County of Demerary, have been regularly employed, as labourers 
in the neighbourhood of these Jails. The Estate pays for them 
at the rate of one shilling per task, and the tasks are regulated 
by a tariff which is somewhat higher than the usual measure of 
the shilling task for free labourers. It is necessary, of course, to 
charge something below the market price, since there are not 
more than one or two Estates near enough to the Jail to employ 
the prisoners. The average value of convict labour, in George- 
town Jail, is estimated by the Sheriff, at a guilder a day, but 
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those coDTicts in the district prisons by no means perform even 
the shilling task. The experiment is considered to be succeed- 
ing^ and it is in contemplation to extend it to the other counties. 
The cost of building and maintaining these prisons^ amounted 
up to^ the end of 1869 to $5^674 96« which has been borne by 
the Colony. They are self-supporting so far as the diet of the 
prisoners goes^ but the cost of the Establishment has^ as yetj 
been defrayed out of the public purse. 

498. The peculiarity of the system lies in the introduction otLmg^tim 
the rule of task work^ or marks^ into the hard labour required. tSsSiL* 
The Ordinance provides that a sentence for so many days' hard 

labour shall be held equivalent to a sentence to do so many 
tasks. It is possible, therefore, for a man to be let out of 
prison the sooner, if he have finished the number of tasks 
prescribed before the days of his sentence have expired ; and 
it is possible also, and of course much more likely, that he 
will remain in prison the longer because his tasks are not 
done. The figures furnished us by the Sheriff shew that practi* Mr. BnuniOf 
cally, all sentences of imprisonment for a certain number of days ^* '^'^ 
are, on an average, doubled in duration, by the necessity of finish- 
ing the task imposed. 

499. Among the recommendations of the system, the principal Qxiaiia; 
one appears to be, that, by prescribing to the convict in prison the |Sy^ ^P|" 
very same labour without wages which he was imprisoned for oeptiUj 
neglecting when he might have earned wages by it, an argument ^'"^^^^ 
adapted to the meanest capacity and to the weakest characterj it 
forcibly brought home to him for doing his duty in future. Some 

care, however, was necessary in introducing the system to secure 
that the average of penalty should not unconciously or uninten- 
tionally be increased. From a return furnished us by the Sheriff Appendix Si 
of Demerary, it appears that, for 1,948 sentences to imprisonment 
with hard labour, without the option of a fine, during the years 
1866 and 1867, and before the introduction of the new system^ 
the average number of day's imprisonment was 28; while for 633 
sentences in the same County during 1869, and nine months of 
1870, the average of day's imprisonment, under the new system 
was 26 j whence it appears that an increase of the severity of 
punishment has taken place, represented by the difference between 
28, and twice 26, or 62. Since the labour upon the Sugar Estate 
is at least, as hard as the labour on the Sea wall or slsewherOj 
which was formerly prescribed, it seepis clear that in this case in* 
advertence has ooctsioned su injudicious increase of of the sereii^ 
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of the law. The Dumber of committalt has tfightly deereaMi 
under the new system, which is, so far, satisfustory ; but the 
faalt of the change appears to be Ihis, that a poniahoieiLt 
really much more severe has come to be inflicted, without the 
fact being clearly brought home to the labourer or his fdJowa. 
The convict choosr s, as it were, a double period of impriaonmentj 
in preference to the hard labour which is coupled with his ten- 
tence. So long as he can shirk and shuffle over his work, he 4oei 
not look upon the increased detention a:i a penalty at all ; and the 
conclusion seems inevitable, that either the standard is too higb^ 
or else stricter disipline is required to enforce a good day's work 
from the convicts. It is a bad precedent to set, to encourage 
immigrants to con^Kider that ihey cannot be called upon in prisons 
to do more than halt a task a day. 

600. There are other advantages connected with the systeni : 
ft^^M of the labour is remunerated, and the separation between persona 

convicted of breach of contract^ and criminals, properly so calledj 
is made easy. Upon the whole, with some consideration upon 
the part of Magi>t rates for the altered purport of the sentences 
they inflict, and with a stricter discipline in the supervision of 
labour, there seems every rtason to recommend an extension cl 
the system. 

601. Prisoners for breaches of the Immigration Laws are now 
lorgMlf. sent to the Gaol of Georgetown, when the Di^trict Gaols are fi|lL 

The Berbice common Gaol is htill in u^e, for such cases, as also the 
Gaol at Capooy, which we had the opportunity of inspecting. It 
is not a satisfactory edifice, and is condemned by the Sheriffj 
Mr. Humphrys, who has charge of it. 

602. In this connexion we are bound to notice the condition 
Bloekupf. Qfjcyejai of the lock-ups at the Police Stations. That at FSnyen* 

cegen was the worst we saw ; but that of Bush Lot, Essequebo 
County, was bad, and that at Bome^ close to Georgetown, very 
bad also. 

603. Setting aside the fact that sentences have been increased, 
^*^|^^*J^ if not in severity yet considerably in duration, over every part 
ei«* of the Colony ; by the District Prison system, we have to consi- 
der whether they are, as has been asserted, too severe altogether. 
Mn Des Vosux has given us the estimate of his own fines for a 
month, and two or three others of the Demerara Magistrates 
fgr aimilar periods, ran^g fton |6 to $21. 
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504. The tables above referred to of iaiprisonments in the 
Couuty of Demerary give the average of sentences of imprison- J^^SixK. 
ment without the option of a fine at 28*8 days : for over 3^000 
convictions^ the average for men is 39 days^ for women 25*7 
days; the imprisonments of men are twenty-nine thirtieths of 
the whole. The average of imprisonment in default of payment 
of a fine^ stands at 23*1 days^ the figure being for men 23*4^ and 
for women 20. Now^ under the Immigration Law of 1864^ one 
month was the limitation of imprisonment for an ordinary 
offence^ and the doubMng of this period under the Act of 1868^ 
did not raise the number of imprison ment s^ fur periods exceed- 
ing one months higher than it had btood before. The averpge^ 
in fact^ for the earlier part of the time, stood as we have seen, 
nominally somewhat higher than during the latter part. An 
average of 28 or 29 days, where the maximum imprisonment 
was 31, points, no doubt, to the fact, that the sentences of im- 
prisonment, without the option of a fine, were ginerally heavy 
as compared with the rest ; and yet these heavy sentences of 
imprisonment amount to three-fifths of the whole number; 
and the average of other sentences of imprisonment is 
high too. Of imprisonments in default of payment of fine 
there are 5,218, agaimt 3,078 without that option. The fines 
imposed as an alternative, which the immigrants could not pay, 
averaged $6 59 ; that is to say, for males $6*47, and for females 
$7*71, shewing, as might be expected, that higher fines were 
paid by women than by men, rather than go to jail. This 
table again does not represent the average of the lighter sentences 
as well as the heavier ; for, of course, when the sentence was^ 
light the fine was more often paid. It includes, however, 
with the preceding toble, an aggregate of 8,2b6 convictions 
during a period of 4 years and 9 months. The whole number 
ot convictions in the same County stands at no more than 
10,555 during five complete years. We may conclude, therefore, 
that in this County the number of immigrants who go to jail 
is over 80 per cent., and the number who pay fines under 20 
per cent., of the total number convicted, 

505. We havp al^o received statistics from each of the four ^^jl*^ ^l^ 
Magistrates in Berbice County, giving a complete analysis of tiatiof. 
punishments for breaches of Contract under the Immigration j^ ^^ 
liaws during five years in that County. In these tables deser- AppendsK.: 
tions are not included. In Mr. Fraser^s district, that ofNev^S^ii 
Amsterdam and neighbourhood, the average is $4*07 fine and 
18 days' imprison ment. In the Berbice Biver district the table 
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appears to give not merely the punisliineDt actaally inflicted^ 
but the alternative also, whether of fine or imprisonment. The 
effect of this would be somewhat to raise the number of fines 
and diminish that of imprisonments actually inflicted as 
compared with other districts. The averages are accordingly 
§5 28 fine and 19*8 days' imprisonment. In the West Coast 
District the averages are $4 05 fine and 24*8 days^ imprison- 
ment, and in the Corcotyne District $5 44 fine, and Sl*9 days' 
imprisonment. The four districts account for 2*275 convictionsj 
and the proportion of cases where fines were paid to those where 
the defendants went to prison was nearly two to one. The great 
difiereuce between this proportion and that noticed in the County 
of Dem6rary, points to a much greater command of cash among 
the Berbice Coolies ; a fact we have had occasion to notice in 
other connections. 

506. J^n average of $5 fine and 20 days' imprisonment over 
flentmoes are the whole Colony, until this last year, when the severity of pun- 
**^*"' ishmcnts seems to have somewhat decreased, cannot be very far 
out. This average fine ($5), somewhat exceeds the average 
amount of a month's wages. It is note-worthy that a " month's 
wages" was fixed as a maximum fine in the code of 1838. The 
20 days' average sentence of imprisonment in a still greater de« 
gree exceeds the 14 days' maximum fixed in the same code. 
We submit with confidence that the imprisonments, more 
especially in Demerara, since the establishment of the district 
prison system, are too long ; that the proportion who prefer going 
to prison is, in Demerara, too high, and the cause of this is that 
the average of fines is very much too high. 

607. In one respect, namely, in the case of females charged 
Saoenteireiilar ^^th breaches of the Immigration Law, we rejoiee to see that 
•• *® •^^^^^^^ your Excellency has already taken steps in the direction of a 
Circiiiar of mitigation of punishment. The tables we have given shew, 
to^ Stipendiary that it is not the cssc, as supposed in the Circular, that '^ the 
Magifftntef. tt Magistrates do, in practice, always give the option of a fine 
'' in the first instance ;'^ the numbers of imprisonments without 
that option in the County of Demerara being for the last four 
years and nine months 8,078, or over one-third of the 
^,<^Q convictions : while in Mr. Bury's Court, in Berbice, they stand 
at 139, or over one-fifth of the whole. The imprisonments 
without option of females alone during the same four 
years and nine mouths amount to 108 and average 
20*6 pfsr annum ; the number for the first months of 
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1870 being 14. Tbii kind of punishment Your Excellency 
has desired shall not be inflicted in future in the 
case of women, at the same time that the maximum fine inflicted 
is to be limited to 10s or $2*40. We desire to call attention 
to the fact tfaat^ during the last four years and nine months^ 
the aTerage of fines inflicted in 493 sentences on women^ in the 
County of Demerara^ which were not paid^ amounted to no 
less than $7*71. In fact, your Excellency's Circulalr, if it has 
been acted on, has efiiected nothing less than a revolution, though 
assuredly a beneficial one, in the measure of punishment awarded 
to fbmale immigrants. 

5Gf8. At the same time that we notice the great need there was No mdentoiw 
for this change, we are glad to recognize that the occasion of ^^^^J^g^ 
your Excellency's Circular, a recommendation from the Home ''''^?^^ 
Government to adopt the Trinidad law with regard to the exten- pNgnsneji dtf. 
sion of indentures of females, does not apply to Guiai)a* It hap 
not been lawful in this Colony to extend an indenture on the 
ground of absence due to any sickness, pregnancy, nursing, 
or other physical cause. 

509. We trust that the greater leniency of punishment, ofxenimoyiv- 
which we have found traces in the returns of this year, will nbt «*"»«**•* 
pass away with the excitement which seems to have occaaiooed 

it. The recklessness of Coolies to imprisonment is certainly not 
to be cured by indulging them with long sentences. 

510. The loss to employers of the time which an indentured Otteponlib- 
labourer spends in prison, and the bad effect of imprisonment on ^1^*^* 
most labourers, has led to the advocacy ' of other penalties for jjSjjlE* * 
breaches of the Labour Laws, such as the extension of indenture, Compbynti , 
and the various forms of labour under compulsion. A sugges- vagtiMtaJ^''^ 
tion was made by the present Acting Immigration Agent-General p^i^'^iJJi^ 
to revive the system of lock-ups on the Estates, as in the old May, 1666. 
slavery times, but under licence and strict supiervision. This 

appears to us impracticable and inexpedient. 

51 1. We have found traces upon Estates of the use of the hospital 
aa a lock-up, especially in cases of malingering and druUkennesa : 
in both iubtauces with very bad results upon the discipline 6f 
the Estate. The important case mentioned, deveral times befbre' 
is an instance in point. Half the good of the hospital system iss;. 
is destroyed if the patients come to look upon it as a place of 
punishment. It is of course necessary in many cases to prevent 
patients under ti^atigpeiut frc^m waadferingj tfyen to the extent of 
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placing them under lock and key ; liut no real difficnlj can arise 
in distinguishing such cases from those to which we refer. The 
respectable female nurse in charge of the hospital on Plantation 
Oolden Fleece complained bitterly to us of drunken men being 
sent in for purposes of restraint, whom she could not possibly 
control ; and now that the use of stocks is forbidden the difllcul ty 
will, of course, be increased. 

512, If such are the abuses found inseparable from a diversion 
tsPri* of the hospital with all its apparatus of inspection to penal pur- 
als.^ poses, it is impossible to approve of any scheme for private pri- 
sons up'^n estates. In fact, when the scheme branches out into sug- 
gestions for a hospital ward in the prison, or a prison ward in 
the hospital, it becomes almost ludicrous in its complexity. 

518. The penal eztpn^tion of indentures is a resource to be re« 
1 «dsB« gardcd with almost equ<il suspicion Conceding it as an appropriate 
is iddi- punishment for desertions, wc deprecate its use for breaches of tbe 
J^J^"^* labour law proper, and are inclined to doubt the expediency of 
allowing it, in consider ation of the absence from an Estate caus- 
ing the impririonment of a labourer. Without arguing that it is a 
second punishment for one offence ; since imprisonment 
inflicted cannot be held to alter the conditions of the 
contract between employer and iudcutured labourer, of which the 
gist i^ five years' service, not service ending at any paiticular 
perit.d ; still in presence of the excess to wiiich, as se think, this 
8ystt.*m of imprisonment has been carried, we should not regret to 
sec the loss ot labour by the Estate a concomitant in all cashes of 
the iiuiinsonment of the labourer. There are many Estates 
which manage to g*'t on with few or no ca>cs before the Magis- 
trates, and without any complaint of the substitution of private law 
and regulations for the public law : and we should not be sorry to 
see the motive increased for an exercise of intelligence on the 
• part ot other Employers which would enable them to do the same. 

614. Turning now to the enforcement of the contract on 
nnmmi the side of the labourer we find, as might be expected from 
JJJjJ^I*^ the deficiency before noticed of any clear provision for the re- 
Jt •jj^ covery of wages due, a great doubt ei^ists and much difference 
of opinion among the Magistrates, as to the procedure appli- 
cable, and even as to the law. The difficulty is not so great 
in practice as is the anomaly in principle ; for disputes as 
to tbe race of wages have not hitherto been geueraliy recognized as 
proper subjects for the exercise of a Magistrate's junsdiotion^ and 
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charges to enforce payment of wages agreed upon and not paid are 
happily rare. Mr. Haggins can only speak to two or three ^ ^^'^^^ 
instances of charges brought with a view to enforce payment of q. em- 
wages^ Mr. Sheriff Humphrys does not remember any case : '* ^gjj^'. 
Mr. Ware's experience is fuller of instanceSj but then »> 979A»9^ 
it has been his practice to endeavour in an adminis- 
trative^ rather than judicial, capacity to settle disputes as 
to the rate of wages^ and in general to see that the immi« 
grants get their rights. One class of instances we might have 
expected to find more nu'nerous : that of suits for wages where 
they are considered by the labourer to have been illegally stop- 
ped ; but we have already noticed the reason why they should 
be so rare. The Summary Crimiual Jurisdiction is not opened to 
the labourer ; and the Petty Debt Jurisdiction is inadequate to 
protect him. Mr. Frascr, Mr. Humphrys, and some other Kr. Fnusr, 
Magistrates, consider that they have a right to make an order forthe g^ S?^g^ 
payment of wages under what may be called the spirit of the Im« JS^S**. 
migration Ordinance, without reference to the Petty Debt Ordi- QGL ^Sto 
nance. Mr. Ware has great doubts whether he could enforce jfrfwiS^ 
a decision. Mr. Crosby believes that there is no Jurisdictions.*^^* 
under the Ordinance to do anything on the complaint of an Q. 2777. 
immigrant except it can be brought as a complaint of " ill-usage.^' 
Supposing this to be impossible, he considers the immigrant's only 
remedy is under the Petty Debt Ordinance. Mr. Huggius holds 
the same view wiih regard to the Immigration Ordinance. " As ^'^^S^* 
'' a matter of fact,'' he says, " there is no provision for the ^& ud 7810 
"recovery, under the Summary Jurisdiction Ordinance, of wages *® '^^ 
'' that may be withheld from an indentured immigrant." He 
adds moreover — "There is no remedy under the Petty Debt Mr. Hamas, 
"Ordinance for an indentured immigrant seeking to recover ^g^^^^** 
" wages." This position he establishes by reference to a clause 
in the Petty Debt Ordinance, which excludes the operation of 
the Justice's Procedure Ordinance, according to which all com- 
plaints under the Immigration Ordinance are to be heard and . 
decided. It seems to us, however, that a claim for wages 
equitably due, is, in the first place, not a proceeding untler the 
Immigration Ordinance, which does not r. cognize it, but, in the 
second plnce, is such a clauu as would come under the Petty 
Debt Ordinance if a fixed sum were specified. 



515. Passing from this, we are quite clear that the existence of 

the summary jurisdiction, not merely to order payment of wages **°"** 
which can.be proved due, but also to decide what wages are due, 
should be plaoed begnond questiun ; that in oases of dispute as to 
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the rate of waget^ the Magistrate should have power to institiitt 
an arbitratioQ in the manner before described ; anff that the witli« 
holding of wages^ either by way of permanent or temporary stop^ 
pages^ should be made an offence panishable by fine, under ths 
Summary Jurisdiction Ordinance^ in cases wherd a atbppage ia not 
authorized by law. The inequality of position before the law wbidi 
we have noticed, whereby the labourer when accused ia treated 
as if accused on a criminal charge and precluded from giving 
evidence while his complaint necessarily takes the form of 
a civil suit, we should prefer to see rectified by canceling the 
privilege of giving evidence to the immigrant rather than by 
depriving the Employer of it, when accused in his turn. It 
seems quite unnecessary that the liability to hard labour or any 
other work of a prisoner accused on a criminal charge iu 
England should be taken to draw after it all the other incidents 
of such a position, especially the inability to give evidence, for that 
is a state of things for which there is no English precedent. The 
fmS^^^ liability to hard labour to which Mr. Huggius appeals (quoting 
the case of Cattell v, Ireson, 27 h, J. Reports, Magistratea' 
Cases, 167) is in England, and in the case quoted, a penalty ; 
but to an indentured immigrant ic is a part of his ordinary daily 
obligation, from which he is by no means exempted while 
in prison : and we submit that it is impossible to draw the 
same conclusion from its presence in the one case as in the 
other. Imprisonments with hard labour, either on the Estates 
or elsewhere, must continue to be the ordinary penalty for the 
immigrant ; and a fiue, that for the Employer, iu case of 
breach of contract. In other respects, there seems no 
reason for stopping short in the application to its fullest extent 
of the principle of equality before the Law. 



S. XVII. — Reindentures. 

516. At present, out of forty thousand two hundred and twenty 
amber of re- persons under indenture on Estates, between seventeen and 
^nS^F.e. eighteen thousand are persons who Lave received bounty money 
and re-indcuturcd for a further term of five ^ears. The sum 
they have received is fifty dollars each. A tew oi them, say 
about two hundred and tit'iy, are either cliildren or wtakly adults, 
who have only been paid twenty-five dollars each. Wheu the 
man is a good steady labourer the employer is naturally auxiooa 
to secure hi^ services, and will add five or fifteen doLars to iba 
Utf. This Bounty mknil^i if not 6|ppIoy€d & aji^ reproHactrfe 
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way, amount to an addition of nineteen cents a week to their 
incoipe throughout the term of indenture. Some immigrants 
have gone on re-iudenturing in this way for many yearSj and a 
few have re«>indentured for the sixth time. The fact thiEit seven- 
teen or. eighteen thousand have re-indentured while eight or nine 
thousand remaiu free, without taking bounty, is sufficient to 
ahow that the option of re-iudenturiog or not, at pleasure, exists^ 
and that there is not any very trong or prevalent objection to 
re-indencuring ; at all events, when coupled with the bounty. 

517. Among, the causes of this large number of re-indentures, IfcPes 
Mr. Des Voeux assigns the '* readiness of planters to give bounty ostion o 
to labourers who are quite worthless to them/' as though ^JJf^S|^ 
a large number of re-indentures redounded to the credit J*? *•**' 
of the management with proprietors at home. This hypo- ^TFitli 
thesis is unreasonable, if not absurd. An incorrigibly idle fj^'iiy' 
subject generally finds his way to the hospital, and would 

soon make a bigger hole in the manager's balance sheet than the 
credit of* half a dozen re-indentures, more or less, could possibly 
amount to. From the appearance of those who have re-inden- 
tured, we. should say that they ranked among the more able- 
bodied and active of their class. The truth seems to be that by 
a thriving manageoient considerable discrimination is exercised ; 
but there are many which cannot afibrd to be particular, and 
those especially which are just bringing an estate into cultivation 
will take any man that offers himself and ask no questions. 

518. Some employers will take none but re-indenturing immi- Biutas < 
grants, to the exclusion of new comers ; of course they have to {^^^ 
offer their jHice in the market, which is reimbursed to them in >b«>^ 
the comparative saving of hospital expenses and of the need for 
teaching them their work. They offer something extra by way 

of bounty or little perquisites that are not usually to be obtained 
on estates. An employer is enabled, according to the character 
for justness that he bears among the labouring classes, to choose 
his men in this way, and thus have a gang composed almost en- 
tirely of picked labourers. This competition for the services of 
seasoned labourers, small as it is now compared with what it 
used to be, is beneficial to the interests both of the employer and 
employed, 

519. Another lurgvment of Mr. Des Vcbux to the same end, I'S^Ur. i 
that the '' privacy of living " which the free labourer can secure PoipoKt^ 
for hiniself is an inducem^it to. him to re-indenture,. decatwe he So^ 
cin bargain to preserve it, is uqiwortby of Qotioe, The statement MisSS 



it 
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that '* but very few of the stroDger and more providoDt who have 
'' saved any considerable sum of money can be induced to re-indeii« 
tarc^ except on estates where the treatment is generally known 
to be good/' is trivial. The following will convey some idem 
▲ppcndk D3. of the facts of the case. Taking the proportion of re-indentnret 
to first indenrures^ throughout the Colony, as deduced from the 
Planters' returns, that is, at about four to five, then of 117 estates 
55 have more and 52 less than their share of re-indentures ; 10 
having almost exactly their share. Again, 106 estates have 
some immigrants in their first term, 115 some in their second, 
105 some in their third, 96 some in their fourth and further 
terms. All this rather points to the immigrants having power 
to avoid plantations with a bad name, than to their being very 
fastidious in reindenturing anywhere, except on those well 
spoken of. 

520. It remains to consider whether sufficient freedom of 
Whtthar flvft- choice as to their future lot is left in the power of Coolies who 
S'SiJ^JI^gll^ have completed their first term. We have noticed* the change 
in the indenture system which extended all re-engagements to a 
uniform length of five years certain. We have also had occa« 
sion to observe upon the anxiety traceable in the Colonial legis- 
laiion to '^ facilitate,'' as the phrase went, the re-indenturing 
of immigrants ; the system of provisional certificates, by which 
encouragement was given to the renewal of engagements before 
the old ones had expired ; the special visits of the Immigration 
Agent encumbering them with work for this purpose only, to 
the detriment of their protectorial fimctions ; and the postpone- 
ments of these, even in the regular visits, to the higher neces- 
sity of reindenturing time-expired immigrants. The question 
is, can a Coolie exercise a sufficiently free choice whether or no 
he shall reindeuture at all ? It seems clear that he has the power, 
and can in general exercise it with freedom, of transferring 
himself to another estate if dissatisfied with his old master. 
The existeiice of a class of free Coolies who have no difficulty in 
obtaining work, shows that it is not absolutely necessary for him to 
re-indenture. But these are naturally men of good labouring 
ability, who have saved a little money, and can afford to look 
about them. For the great multitude there is nothing open but 
a reindenture ou the statutory footing. There is no provision 
for settling th6 people on the soil, and no trade or special calling 
can be said to be open to them. They are here to fill one gap 
in the social system, as agricultural labourers ; and agricultural 
Ubooren thejr must remain. 
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621. So long as there is a career open to industry and good The bulk mut 
wits there is nothing in this condemnatory of the system. The boU. 
obstacles which beset the best men in finding a career are rather 
the want of education and the competition of more energetic 
races than any specially restrictive legislation. But the more 
clearly it appears that the Coolie as a rule must remain an agri- 
cultural labourer the more clear is the duty of the legislature to 
see that he is not placed at a disadvantage in this line by unne- 
cessarily restrictive legislation. 

522. We confess that we are unable to see any justification in TheraU^sH 
principle for the insisting on a long term of indenture after the f^i^^^^ 
first. In the course of five years the Coolie has given the con- S^J^Si^'***' 
tinuous service necessary to repay the Colony for his passage out^ pHndple. 
and the employer for his trouble in teaching and acclimatizing 
him. To earn a back passage it is right that he should wait 
another five years in the Colony, contributing^ as for the most 
pare he must do^ to the labour supply of the estates. But why a 
particular employer should be guaranteed for that five years in the 
possession of all whom he can induce to reindenture is not so clear. 
The necessity of having continuous labour is the reason given. 
But this argument can only ^ be recognized so far as to entitle 
the employer to protection against capricious and sndden aban- 
donment of his services. No master is in the least degree en- 
tith'd to be protected, as against the labourers he employs, from 
the consequences of his own mismanagement, or niggardliness, 
or poverty. Such protection is giv« n by the five year*' rule. The 
reindentnring Coolie has only once in his industrial residence of 
ten years the opportunity of acting and judging as a free man. 
This, of itself, is not enough to preserve the independence of 
character, such as it is, which he possesses ; and an Sast Indian 
who has crossed the sea to make his fortune has some indepen- 
dence of character to lose. 



523. His freedom of action is further, not limited but, biassed xbeboq^!^ 
by the ofier of a very large bounty, sufficient to enable him to ■'^'*»' 
live in clover for some time, or even to make a first step in the 
accumulation of an independent fortune. That he may make a 
good use of the bounty is a palliation, but not a complete excuse, 
iar the system. Many do not ; many have not the opportunity. 
A spree after taking bounty may involve him in a fine which will 
halve what remains of it at once. The want of self-command, 
atotorioas in the Chinesej Viary oitGj^ caiues tliem to spend it all 
T0&. XY. SX 
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te pr«tea4led t!ut the bhiaf £or Stb j 
^>rtiLef c(f macT Ectatei xl. tbe CoIoot 
tbA& cmoe frcm other cvues in that period. 

524. Ererj tine the mdentnre is broofht to u ^d there 
comet one of thote periods of freedom, aod foil civil nghti» 

Mi4ljB» which A'e indif^ien^le &> the healthj flsonl ooiLiiti.4L of 
marikiod. The ofteoer ther coiEe^ the be.>ter f ^r the dereiop nent 
of the faculties of self-g'^Temment and right j«ig3;ciit. Inde- 
pendence of spirit coices with the aocaiaalauoa of weahh, and 
if checked by rtstrictiTe laws it takes the form of icsolcnoe. 

525. We reoommeod the redaction of all sabaeqnent re-inden- 
:4i- tares to a period of oue rear certain. We do not consider that 

^^^^ this chani^e nnder present circams:anc^, will entail any loA 

n[iOr« the f-mplojer cLus. When the first original indentnre e&pirea 
the i nrnisfant is completely seasoned to the climate, and the 
erripi'ijer is not put to the same expense for hospital aocommo- 
dati .n U.&t he is with ooe newly arriTed ; neither has he to 
insrruc^ him in the irarioas kinds of work to be met with on 
sugar C'«tiite4, nur to prosecate him^ to his owu detriment, so 
frequently before the Magistrate. The employer, wh?n he iuden* 
turcs him, obtains hi* sirricc for oiic year ; in other words he gets 
frr/in hi i% \ bat \% npcessary for carrying out »uccess:ully the 
work ol a nugar plantation^ the much-desired boon of a sup^jly uf 
continuous labour, llie system of yearly hirings is the nearest 
approach to a system of labour not under indentnre which we 
are disponed to recommend, and the amount ot restriction it im- 
poses '\% consiHtcnt with principle^ being compensated for by the 
adfantagct of an indentured labourer. 

52G. Mr. Gallagher, the Acting Immigration Agent, thinks 

If r. Oslkf tr« tliat ihc imniigrants themselves would object to the plan, prefer- 

WQi^v^m^ yn* '''"K ^'^ rcrcive the bounty for five year^ iu a lu up, ai;d to iiideu- 

gf^Mt of tlMtuH) for that term certain, ra«ht;r than to receive a proportionate 

sum for a shorter period of indenture. This is surely rather a 

proof of the demoralizing eflfects of large bounties. At the same time 

we doubt if tbe immigrants themselves would agree with Mr. 

Oallaghcr in this opinion. They are by no means deficient in 

tht insiinrt ('f indeptnidence. The driver on Plantation Hambuig 

roportisd to the Proprietor that the immigrant tiom thaD £dtave 
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had been to town to see Mr. Des VoeuXj and bad retorned with 
the determination not to re-indenture till the Report of this 
Commission was made^ as they understood that the period of re» 
indenture was to be reduced to one year. 

527. Among the advantages our proposal offers tp the employer ^"PJjJJJj^ 
class^ we would specify the likelihood that immigrants wishful of omploj«ri. 
returning to India might often be per>uaded to re-indenture for 

one year when they would not be so for five. Another^ is the ^: J?*^» 
renewed facility each year for getting rid of the bad bargains 
which encumber even good managements. Another will pi^obably 
be acknowledged as such on reflection^ the direct premium on 
good management and equitable conduct in the employer. 

528. The benefit to the Colony and community will be un« Benefit to t] 
questionable. In place of an exotic population of quasi serfs^ ^"''*^* 
some twenty thousand members of it would be gradually promoted 

to the enjoyment of civil rights nearly complete^ and at the same 
time not be freed from the necessity of labour. Very few, 
comparatively speakings of the immigrants return to India; 
judicious policy may even yet diminish the number ; but is it to 
be contemplated that a five years' indenture is to remain the 
normal condition of '^ Creole Coolies'' and settled denizens in the 
Colony ? 

529. Looking to the past^ we fear it may be urged that this.TnrriSMilbm 
change will entail a five-fold increase of the business of the Imnii-^^*^ 
gration Office, We are not disposed to admit that the objection S3?|!^3'5 
is valid: but even though this might be the case to a certain extent^ workallxoim 
if it were conducted on the same plnn as at present, we think that 

the following change in the manner of procedure would render 
the work as easy, if not easier^ than it now is. It has often 
been remarked^ and with great truths that the paper indenture is 
a mere piece of red tape conferring no protection on the immi- 
grant and no security on the employer. The dispensing with 

it^ as intended by Mr. Crosby when he drew the Ordinance of Ord- 4 laM. 
1864^ would lighten the routine work of the office by one half. 
In its place let a form of receipt be drawn up and issued by the 
Immigration Authorifies ; and instead of making the Sub-Agent 
the person through whom the bounty is to be paidj let the 
employer himself do this before a Stipendiary or other Justice 
of the Peace. The Justice would be lequired to sign as a 
witness to the payment^ which would be a security tliat the 
immigrant really got the nioney. The certificate or other docu* 

9fi2 
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ment necessary to prove the ideDtitv of the payee might then 
be Bltaehrd to the receipt^ aod laid bv till the Sub-Agent's next 
visit to the estate, ^hea he could look them over a- id enter the 
dates and other particulars as et present in the Estates' Register^ 
if neces^)ary summouing the immigrant before him ^hen he 
has any doubt of the entries in the receipt. Should any com- 
plaiut for breach of contract arise^ before the Sub-Agent had 
made the entries in the Register^ let the receipt itself be received 
in Court as evidence of the immigrants' being under indenture. 
It may be urged that Mhere there were several men on an 
Estate of the same nanjc mistakes of idemiry would very likely 
occur; but we cannot see why they should not be averted by a 
little' care on the part of the employer^ upon whom all the con- 
sequent loss might equitably be made to fall. A plan very 
similar to this has been carried out elsewhere, and worked for 
many years without any circumstances arising to show that it 
tended to oppression on one hand or cheating on the other. 

530. The number of minors or children under the age of fif* 
^MAai9 of teen years that receive bounty has fallen off within the last five 
years. Previous to 1866 the bounty was paid over to the minor 
or his parents, but cwing to complaints being made 
that the parents had squandered the money> the Goverrnment is- 
sued directions that in future the money should be paid into the 
Savings' Bank^ and allowed to remain there till the child attained 
its fifceenth year. We do not recommend any change in this 
regulation. We should be disposed fuii;hcr to make the inden- 
turing of children conditional in all cases on the adoption 
of a half-time school system. 



S, XVIII. — Mortality and Acclimatization. 

531. The plantations in British Guiana, on which there are 
jathmtein indentured imnngrants, beii.g for the n ost part on the sea 
^^ ' coast or banks of rivers, never far distant from the sea, nor 
rising much above its level, and not extending above 
two degrees in latitude, prevents there being any mark- 
ed difference in either the climate or temperature of the 
country ; and we may conclude that, but for local cir- 
cumstances, the plantations may all be considered equally healthy. 
The Hospital returns for the last four years shew an average of 
1'63 per cent, of deaths to cases treated. Berbice and the River 
Districts are always below the average ; the Essccjuebo Islands 
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always above; and the West Coast, Aroabisce Coast, and East 
Coast are three times out of the four above the average also. But as 
these figures, taken from Doctor Shier^s reports, are not the per- 
centages of deaths on population, but on the cases treated in 
hospital, allowances must be made, not only for the difference of 
climate and situation, but also for the difference of hospital 
treatment. If these Returns could be relied on, we might, in 
the first place, draw from them the satisfactory conclusion that 
the last five years, at all events, have witnessed a great diminution 
in the death rate. In qualification of this we must observe that 
the d^ath rate for all the years subsequent to 1865 has been cal- 
culated for free immigrants as well as ii.dentured. This, of itself, 
somewhat reduces the rate, which is highest among new comers, 
who are all indentured ; nevertheless, we have reason to believe 
that a great diminution has taken place^ and that it may be 
ascribed to the better hospitals, better dwellings, and greater care 
of late bestowed upon the immigrants. 

532. The average, if one may judge from this table, would Death' xttooi 
appear to be, as nearly ai possible, 4 per cent, on the P^*"*^*^^^' 
population. This rate of mortality is undoubtedly large ; it is a 

trifle less on the whole, but larger in three years out of the five, 
than that shewn by Doctor Dalton (British Guiana, vol. 11, p.l29) 
as the ratio for black troops here for 20 years (4*06), and larger 
than is shewn in Mr. Hadfield's tables, quoted by Doctor Dr. Dilton, 
Dalton, as the mortality of Georgetown for nine years ending with ^* 
1846, 3*54 per cent. But the mortality returns of the Immi- 
gration Office are not, at least till within the last three years, to be 
depended upon, as calculations, involving as they do a large 
element of mere estimation. In the table of returns furnished 
as shewing the number of deaths from the commencement of 
immigration up to the 31st December. 1866, since the total 
number of deaths arrived at is obviously too small, an arbitrary 
addition of 25 per cent is made, and a number is further guested 
at, to account for the immigrants dying in the villages, towns, 
woodcutting places, &c., equal to ten per cent upon the whole. 

533. The following return for the last three years is obtained by An estimAte. 
taking the number on the Estates on the last day of the pre- 
ceding year, adding the average of new arrivals at different 

times during the year, so as to allow for that part of the year 
during which they were in the Colony, and one-third of the 
births which have occurred during the year : then deducting from 
the total of these numbers the average of those who have returned 
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to India during the year^ according to the date they left 
Guiana, the remainder ahows^ as nearly as can be asc^tained, 
an average nuoaber on estates at any time during the year. The 
number of deaths given in the return is then reduced by one 
half of those who have died in the Public Institutions^ to allow 
for those who were sent to the Hospital from on board ahips^ 
and for those not under indenture, taken up by the Police and 
sent to the Public Hospital. The table stauds thus : — 





Ikdujts. 




1867 .. 

1868 .. 

1869 . 


Population. Deaths. 

31,274 1,833 

.... 33,579 985 
36,86> 1,106 

Chdtese. 


Death.rate. 
4-8 
2*9 
8-0 


1867 . 

1868 . 

1869 ., 

1 


Population. Deaths. 

7,305 867 

6,900 226 

6,553 201 

1 


Death-rate. 
600 
3-80 . 
300 


e percentage for these three years 


to be : — 




1867 4-41 

1868 2-99 

1869 300 





This appears to be a somewhat nearer approximation to the 
truth, calculated from the same data as the Immigration Office 
Returns. We must notice, however, in these data, one point 
which has tended constantly to diminish the rate. Among the 
population are included a number of deserters, some of whom 
have been absent for several years. The number of deaths 
among these cannot be ascertained, and probably most of them 
are omitted in the return. The census for this year, will, we 
hope, afford means of determining more accurately the mortality 
among the immigrants since that of 1861 was taken. 

534. If the rate has really fallen three or four per cent, it is a 
ipgjjiPOQ result, not certainly with which to rest content, but affordingmuch 
?? b^t^^* ground for satisfaction, when compared with the early history of 
017 of im- immigration. The mortality attending the East Indian immi- 
grants in 1845 — 1851 may be proved to have been not less than 
'10 per cent, annually. - The numbera introduced up to 1860/ be«r 
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giunidg with the 400 who came in 1838^ (of whom howeyer 288 
returned to India in 1843) were 



la 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


■ •• 


1845 


816 


It 


• •• 


••• 


• t • 


• •• 


1816 


4,036 


II 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


rr • 


1M47 


8.467 


91 


• • • 


• •• 


.• 


• •• 


ItMS 


8,54 L 



Total ... ... ... 11,860 

After this^ there was no further importation till 1851. These 
peopld were eutitled to back passage after five years' service ; and 
in 1850, one ship had returned carrying 247 people : — 

11,860 
247 



11,618 

Adding for the survivors in 1845 of t^ose who came 
in 1888, mauy ot whom bad died, 50 

11,663 
The Census of 1851 ^are as the number of But 

Indians in the Colony 7,682 

leaving to be accounted for as the excess of deaths and births in 
thiii period of six years^ 3^981^ or more than one-third of the 
whole. An estimate of the rate of mortality necessary to pro- 
duce this result is not difficult to form. It is certain that the 
addition to the population by births^ in the country^ of infants^ 
still surviving in 1851^ was insignificant in the extreme. The 
women were insufficient in number, and in character ill-fitted to 
rear families ; and among the most thriving part of the popula- 
tion, those, namely, who afterwards returned to India, the num- 
ber of infants carried back (that is, of children under two years 
of age) remained for many years exceedingly small. Omitting 
therefore all considerations of such additions to the population, 
a calculated mortality of 10 per cent, per annum, worked out 
by introducing year by ye^ir the new comers, fcnd subtracting 
10 p^rr cent, of the whole i^x deaths, will be found to leave in 
1851, 7,698 survivors, or a trifle more than the number actually 
found in the Colony when the Census ol March 81st, 1851, was 
taken. 

535 Such a state of things we may hope has passed away, S^^^X: 
Atvof to letttrn. &tiU^ frao taxae to liiao nia eiMie fipodQcet lo 
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large a figure in the mortality tables of several years in 
succession as to show that the very great precautions now taken 
are by no means too great. It must often become a mat- 
ter for serious consideration whether allotments to such an 
estate ought to contiuue; and we feel bound to urge that 
it is not the culpability^ and still less the interest, of the 
employer, that ought to be considered by the administration. 
If the indentured immigrants have been successfully brought 
within reach of the Hospital system, the same cannot be said 
for the unindentured. The £^tate's Hospital is an absolutely 
essential feature in the immigration system, but it is more 
especially for the indentured immigrants iu their first term of 
service that it is needed. 

536. But here a very important subject forces itself upon our 
attention. The immigrants are all foreigners. Is the climate 
genial to them, cr do they require seasoning ? Is the above 
mortality equally distributed over all immigrants; or do those 
newly arrived in the country furnish more than their proper 
quota P On this last subject we have referred to Doctor Shier's 
reports for information. The figures can be ascertained no fur« 
ther back than the first half of 1863, when the proportion of those 
who died, not having completed their first year, was found to 
amount to 55*56 per cent, of the whole number of deaths of 
indentured immigrants. In the last half-year of the next year, 
the percentage had fallen to 34*67, From the 1st July, 18C5, to 
30th June, 1866, it rose again to 37*65; for the year 1867 the 
rate was 32'97. In the last-half of that year yellow fever prevailed, 
and out of the eighteen cases which terminated fatally fourteen 
were of persons who had not been six months in the country. In 
1868 the percentage was 18*95, and Doctor Shier, writing on 
the lOth May, 1869, remarks, that " at present we are on the 

verge of the most sickly season, and fully one-third of the im- 
migrants are not yet arrived.'' As was to be expected, the per^ 
centage rose ia the next year to 20*91 ; but of the 203 who dird 
to make this average, 39 were children under 10 years of age. In 
the first half of 1870, 158 or 33 26 per cent, had not completed 
their first yeir of residence, and of them 43 were children. 

537. The subject has, of course, attracted Doctor Shicr's obser- 
h«w for vation and engaged his attention; and, in his 20th Report, he 

to suggests that the Immigrants must have been in an enfeebled con- 
dition on arrival, and proposes measures for modifying the con- 
ditions favourable . to . the • prevatence of those diseases whith 
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proved fatal to them. Id his 2l8t Report, taking advantage of 
the experienced he ha^s gained that the accllinatizatiou of immi" 
grants is not eSt*cJeti with equal ease in all districts and at all 
seasons, he proposes so to arrange the allotments that towards 
the end of the season allotments should fall only to those Estates 
posses:^ed of the greatest facilities for acclimatization. The scheme 
has been matured and published since we had an opportunity of 
examining Doctor Shier. We conclude that it is intended so to 
arrange the allotments, that schedule A, including the unhealthy 
estates of Haarlem^ Peter's Hall, Providence , Farm, Diamond, 
Friends, and Ma Retraite, to which he took exception in his 20th 
Beport, should be supplied earliest, or at all events not latest in 

the season. 

» '• • 

538. If possible, no relaxation of the rule should be permitted S fl a g gi la^M 
by which the Agent in India is iustructel to take care, as 8ug;;os- Lidia- 

ted by Dr. Shier, that iojmigrants bhould so leave Indiii that they Mr Hnonon, 

may come into the Cohmy not later than April. It is trufe that ^' ^^' 

Mr. Russell of Leonira givi*8 an instance ( f a batch of "Goolies, 

the best he ev r had, who arrived in the middle ol May, went to 

work the second dny afterthcir arriv.il, an! at the end dffiveycars 

all, except a girl who had died of consumption, cms we red to 

their names. This, however, is to be received as dU exception, 

and of nn exc^^ptionally fine set of Coolies, not as'^controverting 

the assertion that those Coolies have a better chance who arrive 

early in the sea-on than those who arrive just before the long 

wet season tets in, or that it is better for them not to be put to 

severe labour directlv on their arrival. 

539. The early arrival of new immigrants is the first measure Dietiiignffr 
Doctor Shier suj?gests in his 20th R -port, 4th April, 1> 70, as tend- ***"•"• 
ingf to modify the risks to whidr newly-arrivod immigrants 

are subject. Tiie second is that 'they ^hmid be su^^ plied wiih 
suitable food until they can be tiu^ted to supply themselves. 
The principle has already been admitted, in settioi 10 of Ordi- 
nandi 9 ol 1>^68^ that, with the approval of the Governor, newlj- 
arriv. d Inunigi.n.s may bt; diettd by their employ^r lor fvinr 
months; tliis i>nlije<;t havmg of course engaged tho; afcnti )n of 
the Immigration Depart. nent and the Govtrniiicnt before that 
Ordinance was passed. 

540. On the 2nd January, 1867, Mr. Crosby, the Immigra- JJ^L^SS'^ 
tion Ag(. t, sent a Circular to the Managers of Estates suggest- 
ing that ail immigrants^ until acclimatised^ should be only 

Y0l4, lY. r JT 
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moiienleiT mnd jadidooslT worked, and for ux mo&tlis or up* 
wards icf nlarij ied bj tke eita£e, in a —•■w^r ftiaalar to that 
whidi they bad been aocostooKd to during tbe Tojra^ ; the valiie 
of sndi food beiii* a set-off a^ii^t the wages ther earned. Tlie 
adopticn cf thi^ fii«;<;eaxon, which eertainlr was not in aoeord- 
iM. ance with section 103 cf Ordiuanee 4 of 1864, by Mr. Kdd 
(."l^**^ of Ptaiktaticn Gremi Diammd^ pmdncrd a complaint from his 
^■^ immigrants^ anl a cocdemnation of the plan br the Lieatenant* 
_ K lacr. Goremor, on the gronnd of illegalitr. It woiked well, howerer^ 
Q. WL vid was shortly afterwards legalised. 



541. By the Ordinsnre 9 of 1868, lection 10, it was pronded 
\aS3^S^m ^^^ ^^ employer might iupply indentnrrd immigrants with ra* 




tioDs dniiog the firtit four months of their serrioe, aooordiof^ to 
a scale of dietary to be approred by the Goremor ; and, that in 
such a case, he iright deduct the cost of the rations at a fixed 
price from the wagrs the immigrants earned. Ur. Crosby was, 
et this time, absent from the office, and, with the exception of 
the drawing up of a fcale, by the Acting Agent-General and 
some correspondence with plsn^ers, nothing sppears to haye been 
done iff pursnsnce of this section, until cm the 12th December, 
1870, the following notice was issued : — 



i^. 



'* GOTSBN'MKXT NoTICK. 

'^ The fellow ing is the scale of dietsry and the prices fixed for 
'Mhe same, wbich|haTe been spprovid by His Eicellcncy the 

''^Tcrnor^ under f^ection 10 of Ordinance No. 9 of 1868, as 
^ A able to employers of immigrants for rations which may 
'''*c; M,! plied such immigrants during the first lour months of 
-' ti.eir service under indenture. 



a 



Guiana Public Buildiugs, 

^' Georgetown^ Demerara, 12ih December, 1870, 

*' Py Command, 

^'J, M. GBANT, 



it 



Ooveniment Secretaty/' 
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Fropated Scats o/Diei under Ordinance 9 0/I868, S. 10* 

ChotAhaniri KBtimated Extrdone 

at 6.30 A.M. For 25 Adults. ^Cost. ^ 

~ Biscuit ... 4 oz. each lbj>|6| ••• 60 eta ^ 

Sngar ... 1 „ „ ... 11 ... 14 „ 

''••wiSl — — 

Breakfaat 64 cla. 

atlIyA.H. Rioe ...12 ob. each... 18| ... 56 ,, 

•i)holl ... 4 „ „ ... 6i ... 30 „ 

Ghee or \ , am 
Muilard Oil J ^ " " * • * - ^ " 

•Salt Fiah 2 „ ,; ... Bi ...25 „ 

, Onions I „ „ ... IJ ... 14 „ 

ChiDied i „ p ... t ... 8 „ 

Turmeric i ,, ... (aaj, i) ••• 4 ,.| 



^ Powder. 
If 



Coriaader Seed i ... 2 •» f 

»alt ... 4 

I 1 68 
•NoTX. — If no Dholl, than 4 oz. of Salt Fish. 

Dinner at As above, only aubatitutinfir 
4 or 5, F ir. 24 oz. cooked Flantaioa 

(without busks) 
2 oz. Pork «ir 1 oc. Batter 

4 oz. Salt Finh 
1 oz. OdIodb ... I 68 

5 or 6 Biscuits 



25 at 16 ct8 each 9 4 

* NoTB.«- A little Tobacco should be issued at regular periods to those 

who U9e it. 
ProvisiooB 10 be invariably issued cooked. 

542. We think that this scale of Diet might be aomewhat Scslsitfdiii^ 
aimplifiod with advantage both to the labourer and emplojer^ 
say :— 

1^ lb. of Kice 
4 odb. Dholl 

1 ,/ Ghee 

) Chillies 
i „ > Turmeric 

) Coriander Heed 

2 „ t?ugar. 

Salti as muck as required for seasoniag the Bice or Dholl. 

This would be quite suflteient to keep a man in health ; andj at 
tl]N8 a^oaa tuaa> wooU euable him to receire laora of his wages 

»l8 
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in rP'Tipy, n» ilie ratiors "wonld co«t less. As the proviMon in 
tlic Alt at rrc!' en t leaves it to tlie opiion nf tl'o fTniloyfr^whe- 
t^ cr lie \m1I ferfl his iri'miprantR or not, and tliis clia*»pe would 
no doubt make it acceptable to liim, he would be more likely to 
assist in carrying out the system, 

543. The dnrntion a«> to the length of time for which the 
ifiiodfordiet- dieting slKuld be coiitinned is a point on which there are ^leat 
difF.Tencc* ;'f opinion. Those Managers who have not tried it 
are anxious to mnke it phort, fearing the trouble it might cause 
them ; vhile those who have are willing to see it extended, 
having found it beneficial by experience. We understand that 
the Home authorities nre no lonper inclined to press their objec- 
tions to the plan founded on the abuses peculiar to a truck sv>tem ; 
anil, ccr'a'n'v, \u thi»* instance, there are eireum*»jinces to modify 
the i^oncrfil rule. A t r *:ivin;r considerable thought to the sub- 
ject, we have come to th^» conclusion that the four mcn'hN' tenm 
should be increased; and the scheme we would propose is as 
follows : — 

544. All immigrants, at whatever period of the year 
^po0ed arriving,*should be dieted up to the end of their first sickly 
8ea>on, say the first of October. Since none arrive later than 
June, this wciild jjive a minimum of nearly four months : 
during that peri( d, they should be mustered at the Hospital 
periodically, at lea>t once in every njonth, and inspected by the 
Medical Practitioner to tho estate. On, or about the 1st October, 
at the periodical inspection, the ( my 'oyer should produce his 
pay list, aiid the Doctor should strike off from his muster roll 
every immigrant who has, every week during the last six 
weeks, earned enough to pay for his food. The same process 
should be repeated at subsequent inspections ; until, at the end 
of ^he second sickly season, when all who are then left (with 
the exception of those who, at at present, unfortun>^ ly become 
chionic pensioners on the estate), should bi* nnii^'cd to the 
normal condition of labourers earning th>;ir iiving and re- 
ceiving all their wages in money. 



S. XIX . — Dwellings^ 

545. As every immigr; nt \% brought to this Country with the 
engagement that he sh»II, during the whole 'erm of his inden- 
ture, be provided with suitable and sufficient dwelling accommo- 
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da*ion (Ordinance 4 of 1864, Section 103) we took eridence upon 
the subjec*^, and inspected the dwelliQg;s on the estates we vi&it- 
ed. We fjund them of variou'* kinds, and in various states .of 
repair. We Cc^nnot mention any estate on which we c.uld say 
all the dwellings were a model ; perhaps plantations Leonora, 
Tfindsor tor^st, and Ooedverwagting had the fewest to which 
we could take objection. We snould think Pe/er^^ ^a// a. fair 
specitticn of Hn csta*e on which rhe a'C 'm nodaiion couLl not be 
condemned as bad, nor praised as very po>d. We found here 
some stron^^ iustaiires of nvercruwdiiig. We may notice Zorg^ 
Provi^en-je, Culltn, Cantfieid, and Friendship and Sarah as per- 
fectly indefensible; indeed the mana<rer him^'eIf did not attempt 
to d(fei»d the dwellinjjs on the two la.st-named estates*, while the 
m.nager of Ph»nta.ion Zorg tlrrw all the blame upon the Admi- 
nistra or General, rhe c>tat bei»^g under seunestiaticn, and 
const queritly, not likely to be n.anagtd with gieat liberality of 
expenditure. 

546. The most common arrangement we found, was that ottBtamAMA 
small barracks of some thirty rooms, the ground storey con taining-/^ 
twenty, arranged in two rows back to back, with a third row of 
ten more under the roof; sometimes the upper storey also contains 
two row« wi'h a passage d(»wn the middle. This arrangement 
afford** the greatest possible economy ot space. The upper storey 
is approached by ati cxtcinal staircase at each end of the build- 
ing, and the deficiency of space due to the insertion of the pas^ 
sage is made up by projecting eaves. This form was found so 
generally throughout the Colony as to suggest that the pattern 
must at one time have been recommended by authority. Doctor 
Shier is under the impression that it was so rt commended by 
the Colonial Surveyor, but the last holder of that office does 
not acknowledge the parentage. There is nothing at first sight 
to condemn in such buildings. The Chinese evidently prefer 
this barrack life to separate domiciles, and the building is often 
found in capital repair, and accommodating a very large num- 
ber in proportion to its cost. The objections to it are these : 
In Guiana where the climate is more uniform throughout the 
year than perhaps anywhere else, the sea breeze is the great 
health -giving agent. This breeze blows regularly a great 
part of the year from one quarter^ the N. £. ; and all the 
houses are built with some reference to it and are habit- 
able in proportion as they lie open to its course. 
Now a set of rooms in double rowj back to. back^ 
cannot possibly all rexp tbeibeontft; and those on the leeward 
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347. T!Le*e ?t:iL»aidr^.:iia krre ladTseed the Meiaeii InspeeSor 
to recomaieDi a ^irs cc boilinii^ «iijL:d. if rasher atoce expcDairpy 
U l:c lixi^jd to t^e «uie ::;<icri:i!». Pie cioz. x^that of a siagte 
r::v uf roosj vitii cnagL: thrcc^, a^ dbe roofal^oe omCThead. 
Tlie rova are I^Dt^, 120, gc d>3 seec loc^,. izd the apartmcata are 
aboac ten fees br :weive or focrteec. ia sooe sixceeQ fieet, ia 
dimensEoiia. Hints kave bee*i takezi tro^a the habiti of the 
Cuoliei ia rheir ovu cc^mtTT ; the fljor is compoMd of Bud hard 
raicmed and sxneared wi:h. cow dna^, which deitroTs the vennin* 
Wuen veil bailt th-^T surpass the geaeralitj of hooses the ijuni- 
graats wcoli poeness in the Urpe tovns or cities ia their own 
coon try, tho^h thej do not of ooone equal the homes of a irell- 
to-do nrot in a ciontrr village. They are. for the mo^t part, 
built cf cup boards, vhitc-washed inside^ azd roofed vith shin- 
gles. Sometimes tbe cppcr p^rt of the pdrty arall is left open. 
This, although advantageous for ventilation, ia objectionable, aa 
it leaves the interior of each room open to thieves from tbe 
next ; but the evil is avoided in some places by having the 
npper part closed with open lattice work only. The coat of 
dwellings on this plan is about seven dollars a foot, or eight 
hundred and forty dollars (one hundred and seventy-five pounds) 
for a row of ten rooms, accommodating, say, twenty-five persons. 
In the outlying districts houses are often built on ^'D:. Shier'a 
plan'' with walls of wattle and dab, and roof thatched with 
the troolie palm leaves. Those have a poorer appearance, and 
last so short a time that on estates where they are common 
some are sure to be found out of repair ; but they have their 
advantnges. The mud wall is cool : the cheapness of the mate- 
rials conduces to larger tpace, and the industrious immigrant 
can, if he likes, make little repairs himself without waiting for 
the Manager's leisure. They do not cost above two and a half 
doUara for materials, and (he labour ii topplied on the estate. 
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548. The rule has been laid down by your Excelleocy that BvOdreqihs 
no immigrant shall be allotted to any estate where accommoda- dwdling fev 
tion has not been provided them of this description, that is to ^JH^^^* 
say, in houses of one storey^ single^ with no vacant space under 
the floor. This regulation has bad a very considerable effect ; 
ranges having been erected on almost all the estates in con- 
formity with Doctor Shier's model, and few are now being built 
of the two-storey class. It is, however, not quite all that is Vinttoll^ 
necessary to be done : for the exclusive insistence on accommo- 
dation to be provided, of a special kind, for the new immigrants, 
has, in some cases, operated to the disadvantage of the old. 

5:1:9. The only defect noticed in the plan is one which has Oo?eradmIl< 
already been recognised, and, as we are informed, will be ^'®**®^*** 
noticed in the reconomendatioas for the tuture. The Indians* 
for wh'tm these buildings are designed, will not go out 
of doors to cook. It is of no use building neat sheds for 
theoi at ever so small a distanre from the houses. They will put 
their cows there, but not their kitchen ranges. In fact, so large 
a portion of their time is spent in the cleaning and cooking of their 
dinner of rice, that it is necessary for their comfort that the 
kitchen and sitting room should be one. To light fires in the 
house is objectionable, though they do it ; and the best arrange- 
ment by far is the verandah or lean-to where the little clay hearth 
can be constructed, sheltered from rain, and watched either from 
inside the apartment or from outside in the cool air, A few sticks 
and thatch of troolies is all that is needed, and the appendage 
immediately becomes a favorite resort, a club room, children's 
play ground, and cooking apartment in one. Such were some 
of the dwellings at Schoon Ord, perhaps the best models we saw. 

550. Doctor Shier acknowledges his obligations to Mr. Russell CooUe-Mlt 
of plantation Leonora for some of the notions embodied in these *''*'™<'' 
buildings. It seems that Mr. Russell found it at one time use- 
ful as a reward to allow his people to erect huts for themselves 
on a waste piece of land, which they did after the fashion of the 
*' chupper'' of their own country, with an effect that was wretched 
enough to look at for eyes unaccustomed to it, but had this 
striking advantage, that the people were more healthy as well as 
more happy there than in the cairpenter-built barracks of the 
Estate. Mr. Russell encouraged them to build accordingly, 
and very properly paid them something for the trouble. After- 
wards, when he b^au to build his own houses upon Doctor Shier'a 
models the. people found them more comfortable than their own^ 
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and the experiment has been terminated in good time. It was 
rather a dangerous one. The ventilation in these huts is^ of 
course^ simply non-existent ; and other Managers who took to 
following the examples in too many instances forgot the 
payment. Of course it could not be fair that the employer^ 
who is bound to provide suitable house accommodation, 
should get rid of his liability in this way without mak- 
ing compensation. The materials were^ in part at least, 
supplied by the estate; but tiie labour^ and often something more, 
was^ in these cases^ found by the Coolies themselves. 

551. This abuse is not spreading, but in a minor form we have 
^'><*»*- occasionally noticed it. The labour of ramming down two feet 

of clay for the floor is considerable; it ought always to be done 
before the houses are approved, but in some cases we observed 
new Coolies or CliincHe living upon a floor like a stifi^ plough(*d 
field, because they had not had time or energy, after their day's 
task, to set to work upon making the house habitable, which 
ought to have been done for tHem ; the 'squalor and discourage- 
ment produced in such cases were obvious at the first glance, 
and we should judge that the omission was decidedly prejudicial 
in the end to the economy of managemcLt. 

552. The Chinese strongly object to the mud floor; with 
^fThSiiifi^^ the compost of cow dung it shocks theai ; and we do not see the 

use of forcing it upon them so long as the bas'.^ment of the ran^ 
is filled up and not left open as a rec e| t u le for all they choose 
to throw there from the rootns above. But th«y ouj^ht iiever to 
be allowed to inhabit a building on low pillars, with a wooden 
floor open underneath, such as is common in the Colony. 
They invariably pull up a plankv of the floor, aird- niakc a 
mixon in the foundations. Thry very much proftr the 
bai^ark life of the old ranges, which accordingly 'are gradually 
falling to their share. Their wants arc nearly as^8in)pleas th.»8e 
of the Coolies, but they art very diflereiit, and the good Mana- 
ger stiidies the idiosyncrasy of both. For. instance, they mu t 
have a constant 8npp«y of | ure ^at(r; tli*y no to <;reat >hifts to 
get a puncheon to hold rain water, aid tiny w li have it, if per- 
mitted, standing in their n»oms, and v^ill put up wiih it^ leakasre 
and the leakage through the roof rather ihan go with(;ut. Iheir 
hearths aire a trifle more elaborate than ihe Coolies,* and ki'chena 
are in general not thrown away upon them. The Ciub-room is 
a feature of the larger barracks on some Estate.s. There the 
opium smokers and gamblers among them assemble^ with occa« 
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aionally a good-for-nothing Hindoo or Negro. They play cards 
with dominoes and seem comfortable and satisfied. It is to be 
wished that the opium could be got rid of somehow^ the gam* 
bling might then be left to take care of itself. There is much 
work to be done here by some philanthropist with brains. 

653. All sorts of semi-detached and agglomerated buildii^SB9|^£^|^^^ 
came under our notice on the plantations. Some employers^ as 
Mr. Trotman at. De Kinderen, and Mr. Field of Great Diamond, 
have built their dwellings upon plans of their own. Mr. Field's 
plan sacrifices the upper story to the lower : there are a pair of 
gigantic eaves^ forming good shelter below, but the upper rooms 
have a section likq a right angled triangle. The same fault was 
visible in Mr. Trotman's latest and most ingenious plans ; but 
here there was an unusually liberal feature — a large hall or 
common room on the ground floor of each block of eight rooms, 
which the Coolies highly appreciate. Others of his buildings 
deserve praise for their lean-to kitchens on the leeward side, but 
there were one or two sheds where half a dozen single men lived 
together which were quite unworthy of the rest. 

554. The worst kind of building which we observed to be com« Coffies logiflt. 
mon was the old coffee logic or store-house, one immense edifice 

rigged up inside with crazy doors and staircases, and inhabited as 
thickly as an ant's nest. These buildings exist and must be put 
to some purpose until they tumble down ; a consummation 
which here and there cannot be long delayed : new immigrants 
are not allowed to be accommodated in them/ and old ones 
ought not. In one single instance among the Estates we visited, 
we found the logic in its most primitive state, big barrack-rooms 
inhabited by 20, 25, or 30 men and boys, with hardly any 
furniture and in miserable repair; this was at Plantation 
Friendship and Sarah in the Island of Wakenaam. There was 
one extraordinary edifice at Zeelandia, we should suppose unique 
in its way, where a big chamber had been divided into four paral- 
lel ranges, the two inner sets being absolutely without 
light, and with but little air. Decent living and creditable 
behaviour are not to be expected where no care is taken to give 
them a chance. 

555. We recognise with much pleasure the immense Great !«• 
start which has been made quite lately in the providing noentty mid 
of bouse accommodation. This last year especially 

lias seen a great deal done ; but the start had begun 
TOL lY. a Q 
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a little before. Of course white- washing and paint will go a long 
way in point of appearance^ and leave little real benefit, but we 
cannot be mistaken in judging that the proprietors are putting 
fbrth considerable efforts just at present to make the state of their 
immigrants' dwellings a credit to themselves and to the Colony. 
It is for the Administration to see that the good work is not 
allowed to flag. 



556. However good houses may be, they may always be ren- 
Bg. dered uncomfortable and unhealthy by overcrowding. This is 
an abuse very difficult to prevent, the Coolies '' liking/' as we 
were repeatedly told on pointing out the fact, " to pig together,'' 
five or six in a room. It was not the manager's intention, for 
instance, to put 10 and 11 people into an apartment of two 
rooms, above and below, as we found them at Peter^s HaU. And 
most complaints of overcrowding that were submitted to us were 
met by a counter charge against the complainant of having left 
his alloted place of habitation. The average giyenin the returns 
handed to us from the Planters' Committee, namely, one room to 
be allotted to a man and wife with children, or to three single 
men, we found generally correct. We have no fault to find with 
this arrangement, if the rooms are on one floor and at least 10 
feet by 14 feet clear in size. It becomes objectionable when a 
family lives below and three men above, as is very commonly the 
case. If these people do not care so much for the privacy of 
home, they care for its security ; and the first step to the accumu- 
lation of wealth is to have a safe place in which to keep it. On 
some Estates the upper room is given to the family as well, es- 
pecially where there are many children, and a good Manager will 
take pains to keep the respectable families in a range by them- 
selves, and not to intrude unwelcome neighbous upon them. In 
old barracks more privacy is aimed at by cutting off a slice from 
the labourers' apartment to make room for a separate staircase 
to the upper. It is seldom that the lower room can afford to 
lose so much of its dimensions. Sometimes rooms are partitioned 
again and again, till they become inconveniently small and diffi- 
cult of access. Thus, at Taymouth Manor we foimd the rule 
kept indeed to the ear, but broken to the eye, by the crowding 
of four or five men, and a partition, in a space not over large for 
two. We saw some ranges at Canefield where the rooms had 
been cut up to such an extent that no access was left to them on 
one side of the building, except a rude ladder set against the 
window. The bad cases we noticed were rarely defended ; and in 
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"vras evident that only a little pressure v/bb required to set things 
right. 

557. This^ however^ has as yet been fitfully and irregularly Listool 
applied. We have noticed above the misunderstanding whioh Sdttiw^ 
has hitherto existed between the Immigration Office and Doctor ""»■*«• 
Shier on the question whether the Medical Inspector is bound 
to report on the number of inhabitants as well as the outward 
condition of the houses. We cannot but consider that Doctor 
Shier is the person upon whom the Government depend to let 
them know whether the accommodation on the Estate is suffi- 
cient for the immigrants — as well for those resident upon it aft 
those newly applied for ; but he stated in evidence that he has 
only a '^ general idea'' whether there is sufficient accommodation q. ii4s. 
or not^ and that he does not know the exact number of im- 
migrants and the space of each apartment. The number of 
immigrants might have been ascertained^ we think^ from the 
list which is kept^ or ought to be kept^ in the Hospital ; and the 
space of the apartments^ for all practical purposes^ in the course 
of the inspection of dwellings. Very early in our enquiries we 
sought for lists of the immigrants according to the houses or 
range they occupied, but on no estate did we find one ; until at 
Qoedverwagtififf, almost the last estate that we visited, on a 
qu^estion arising regarding an immigrant's room, Mr. Gray pro- 
duced the very book we had sought elsewhere and had given up 
all hope of seeing, some Managers appearing to*think that 
nothing but the most crass ignorance could lead men to expect 
such a book. It was therefore with much satisfaction we 
learned from Mr. Gray that the preparation of this statement of 
the ranges and rooms, in which between 800 and 400 immi- 
grants were lodged, had not occupied the Overseers a couple of 
hours to make out ; and we would recommend that a similar 
statement should be required on every Estate, corrected to the 
end of the last half-year or quarter, by which Dr. Shier, or any 
other officer, would be enabled to ascertain with certainty whether 
there is sufficient accommodation for the Immigrants who are to 
live upon the Estate up to the time of the next inspection. 



S. XX, — Drainage. 

558. We have Mr. Crosby's testimony to the drainage about iCr.Cf06by. 
the dwelling-houses some years ago having been in a terrible S^i^mi oi 
state, and that it is only within the last three or four yeata that JJjJ^^ 

a a 2 ^"^^ 
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there has been an unmistakeable improyement. Of that thara 
can be little donbt ; but there is still room left fidr mnch farther 
improyement. It is a part of the duty of the Medical Inspector 
of Estates' Hospitals to inspect the dwellinghonses •f the immi- 
grants on each plantation^ and to report upon their state and 
condition^ and the state and condition of the yards and grouDda 
around them^ to the Ooyernor aad Conrt of Policy. This du^ 
Dr. Shier has carefully fulfilled^ as his notes on the condition of 
the dwellings of the immigrants^ taken daring eyery inspection^ 
testify. But no means are proyided whereby^ as in the case of 
estates' hospitals^ representations can be made by the Inspector 
directly to the Manager^ and requisitions of things necesaarj 
entered for future reference. 

559. The law requires the Commissaries or Sub-Commissaries 

nuwMsriflt of Taxation, who are now the same with the Inspectors of Police. 

cd. 4, of 186^ ftt least once in eyery three months to enter upon eyery Planta* 

> ^^* tion and inspect the condition of the yard and grounds around 

the dwellings of the immigrants and the Estates' Hospitals; and 

to see that the yards and grounds around each dwelling are well 

drained^ the drains clean and in good order^ and the yards and 

grounds clean and free from bush^ weeds^ and rubbish of eyery 

description. If they find things in an unsatisfactory state^ they 

are not required to report^ but they haye power to compel the 

Manager within a giyen time to comply with their orders on the 

r* Shier subject : but this proyision of the law we found to be a ''dead 

iM3. ' letter/' 



eirfiuio* 



660. The Inspector General of Police issued a circular soon 
irifal of after we began to enquire into tEe subject^ and sent us the answers 
of the Inspectors regarding their yisits as Commissaries to the 
Estates. From these it appears that three out of the eleyen 
Inspectors did not know that the law required this duty from 
them. Seyen assert that they had always made the yisits^ but 
fiye of them say they neyer made any report, nor found it neces* 
sary to do more than to speak to the Managers on the subject ; 
and of the other two^ one " neyer issued any notice or prosecuted 
" a Manager^ because he did not wish to interfere with Dr. Shier, 
" who was particularly careful of and attentiye to the Buildings/' 
and the other " refrained from ordering the bush to be cut 
'' down because the Doctor wished to preserve it/' The eleyenth, 
apparently not knowing that seyen of his brother Inspec* 
tors always did their duty, carried out the Ordinance him- 
self ^'till within the last six months (Sept.^ 1870,) wheu 
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" he gave it up finding that many of the other Commissaries 
'' did not obsenre it/' So that it is very clear the work either 
has not been done at all^ or has been done in a fitAil and 
informal manner. 

561. The Commissaries of Taxation h ave to visit every estate Ffoteentaaii 
periodically to gauge the rum, which no doubt suggested to the ^ j^^„^ ^ 
Legislature that they should see that the yards, dwellings, and 

drains were in good order. But the task of prosecuting 
a Manager for default was too ouerous to be left to 
their initiative. As Inspectors of Police they have now 
other arduous duties to perform; and it does not tend 
to the efficiency of a Police Force that the officers of it 
should be unnecessarily burthened with unpopular functions. 

562. The law exempts the Manager from punishment, if he CUMfleobli(« 
can prove that he used due diligence in enforcing the next section, ^Qigmiiii 
whereby the duty of actually cleaning the houses and yards is oJSTlof Im 
transferred from his shoulders to that of the Immigrants. It is mo. 182* 
possible that if section 131 had ever been enforced by the pro- 
secution of a Manager, stringent means would have been taken 

in self-defence by the Manager to make the immigrants do the 
work. This vicarious compulsion is objectionable on principle, and 
we are not sorry to find that it hsS^ not been attempted to put it 
in practice. In the absence of the strong motive which the 
prosecution of themselves would have supplied, that of ordinary 
self-interest has f ailed to induce the Managers to prosecute immi- 
grants for not cleaning the yards, except in some gross cases of 
wanton nuisance. For this there are two good reasons ; firsts 
there is quite enough already to prosecute Immigrants for, in 
their shortcomings as Labourers ; secondly, they cannot be 
got to see that they ought to do work without being 
paid for it. To them the clearing away of a dirt heap, or cleaning 
out of a drain, even at their own doors, is quite as much ^'Manager's 
work'' as work in the field ; and it is an instance of good sense 
in managers, deserving commendation that they have practically 
accepted the fact as it stands, and have been in the habit of 
paying for the cleaning of the yards, whenever they have 
thought it necessary that they should be cleaned. We cannot 
doubt that this is the best arrangement for both parties, and 
that the law should be made to conform to it. 

563. The Lees nuisance has lately engaged the attention tim L«m 
of the Legislature, and an Ordinance haa been passed to compel ^^n"><u^ 
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drainage of the distillery into the river or the setj instead of 
allowing it to remain stagnant in the trenches, unless a special 
licence is granted for a Lees Fond. We fear there is reason 
to believe that the only result of this Ordinance will be to 
remove the nuisance a little further from the Hospital, ainoe 
the permission to make Lees Ponds appears never to be refused. 
The matter is at present under your Excellency's notice, and 
we principally refer to it in order to observe that lees, properly so 
called, are not the only nuisance of the kind. The stench at 
*t»^ Plantation Providence, which was said to be from " Vacuuni 
Pan washings'' was as pestilential as that from any lees, and 
pervaded all the dwellings. 



S. Xil.— Water Supply. 






564. The Estates being situated as a fringe along the sea 
kUQik coast and the shores of the rivers, there lies behind them what 
^' is called the savannah, covered half the year with wa.ter and 

supplying a plentiful amount in all but the very dryest seasons. 
The savannah or creek water bears a high reputation in the Co- 
lony. It is rather high coloured, but sweet, and in general 
wholesome. It is conducted through the Estate by means of the 
navigation canal, and this, having no communication with tho 
sea, forms the primitive water supply of the residents. In dry 
weather the water gets low and foul, and it is at all times liable 
to be stirred up by the punts passing with canes to the Buildings. 
On some estates considerable expense has been incurred in cutting 
trenches exclusively intended to supply pure water. However good 
the savannah water may be in the creeks it is not improved by pass- 
ing for miles through an almost stagnant canal, partially choked 
with vegetation, and exposed to a tropical sun. We believe that 
for drinking water during the dry season this source is not to be 
depended on, while in time of drought it is apt to fail altogether. 

565. There is no cause in a country like British Guiana 
aimter for any doubt or danger arising from the quality of drinking 
*"• water. The quantity of rain- water which falls every year is so 

great as to require but storage to suffice for all that can be 
needed. The former Dutch Colonists made great brick Tanks, 
which held a large supply, and kept it cool. These have mostly 
fallen into decay, and are open to objection on the score of 
leakage into them from the surrounding soil. We found one, 
however, in good order at Plantation Philadelphia, and others 
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which seemed but to require trifling repairs. Iron tanks 
are adopted now as more economical and durable : and 
great wooden vats^ old engine boilers^ and tanks of 
good construction^ are found on most estates devoted 
to tht wants of the hospital and of the manager's 
house. The immigrants are not^ as a rule^ allowed to 
have access to these^ and it is only here and there^ that there 
is a sufficient capacity to supply them, even scantily, through a 
dry season : condensed water from the steam engines is some- 
times resorted to. In this respect, however, great improvement 
has been promised, and is being effected. The large proprie- 
tors are settiug the fashion of ordering out from England tanks 
calculated to supply each estate they represent, to the a« 
mount of 40,000 gallons. The great expanse of roofing over the 
Buildings and Hospitals affords easy means of filling the tanks; 
and, being placed under the eye of the Estates' Authorities, it 
is easy to preserve the contents from waste. The necessities 
of the estates being thus provided for, the convenience of the 
immigrants is best consulted by making over to them all the 
spare puncheons and old coppers available. These they set up 
at the corners of their houses, and fill with the aid of bamboo 
guttering. The Chinese are particularly set upon obtaining 
this luxury, and will always, if permitted, keep the puncheons 
in their rooms. At Pin. Spring Garden, in one yard, there was 
an iron tank at every door. The wrought iron of the tanks^ 
which are purchased for the immigrants, rusts too rapidly taid 
soon leaks. 

566. A less commendable arrangement is the pit or pond dug in Bain* 
the clay to preserve rain-water. These are too often overgrown with ^^ 
rank vegetation, and in that condition, except after rain, can 
hardly be wholesome. A singular piece of neglect struck us in 
these ponds — in hardly any instances were convenient means of 
access provided. The people coming to fetch water either kicked 
the earth down the banks into the pond, or else, wading in to 
fill their vessels, stirred up the mud all round. At Providence 
the additional inconvenience was felt of having to pass over a 
hill of rotten megass to reach the ponds, in which moreover 
Coolie women were found washing clothes. The pond at 
Schoon Ch*d was a dense forest of moco-moco, a kind of arum^ 
which imparted a distinct taste to the water. 

567. At Anna Regina there was a magnificent artificial lake OtlMr 
(supplied from the creek, not from rain-water)^ accommodated all '''^* 
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round with planks at suitable heigbts for drawing water. In 
the Esseqiiebo Islands there is of course no sayannah water. 
Tiger Island has a capital fresh water spring in the sand dote to 
the sea. A few dollars' expenditure would presenre the water 
from beings its we saw it^ discoloured with sand^ and Jukewarm. 
In the dry season of 1868^ the people from the neighbouring 
Island of Waken aam used to come over and steal water from 
this spring by night : not that the proprietor in any way object- 
ed or hindered them^ but from their habit of timidity. At Hoff 
van^Holland in the same Island there was a large iron tank^ wil^ 
a hole in the bottom^ so that at spring tides the salt water pene- 
trated. On some estates in Wakenaam we found the immigranta 
reduced to use the Essequebo water^ which at five miles from 
the sea was quite unfit to drink. At Canefield, in the Ck)unty of 
Berbice, the people were similarly reduced to use the water of 
the Canje Creek, which, except after rain, was brackish. In 
times of drought they were said to be supplied from a pump on 
Fin. Lochaber, on the other side of the Creek. Here also th^re 
was a rain-water pond, almost inaccessible for want of a plank^ 
and considered insalubrious by the Coolies. In long-continued 
droughts condensed water from the engines has sometimes been 
used. 



568. We hope the time has now nearly arrived when the 
■innrater Oovemment will feel itself able, with general approval, to insist 
I^J^^^ that a sufficient supply of rain-water for drinking during the con- 
tinuance, at least, of an average dry season, shall be provided in 
first-class tank accommodation. We should expect this to have 
a most beneficial efiect on the new comers, by way of reducing 
the number of cases of dysentery and diarrhoea, which they ascribe 
themselves to the fact " that their drinking water is changed,'' 
meaning, that the trench water disagrees with them till they 
become accustomed to it. 



S. XXII. — Health J Sickness, and Infancy. 



569. The diseases most incident to Coolies on their arrival 
iMf esMf. are ulcers and chronic dysentery. The causes of the first, as we 
tf 471. have already noticed, may be any small skin wound however re- 

ceived ; but sometimes they break out with a violence and fre- 
quency such as to suggest an epidemic. With the exception , 
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that in the sickly season they are Daturally more prevalent^ we 
believe that a little care would in all cases prove the existence 
of a local cause- 



570. In the course of our visit to the Colonial Hospital^ Dr. Prendenton 
Manget pointed out to U3 several very bad cases as coming from 
two estates on the Aroabisce Coasts Pins. Cullen and Johanna 
Cecilia. These are both situated in a healthy locality^ with a good 
sea breeze, and no cause had been suggested for the severity of the 
outbreak. With regard to plantation Cullen, the Medical Prac- 
titioner complained of hospital gangrene. Upon visiting the estate 
we fjund sufficient to account for this^ in the crowded condition 
of the hospital and disorder of ihe management. The Seabreeze^ ci^Jj^^^ 
which we noticed when visiting the estate, does not blow all the 
year round, and the condition of the people had improved with 
its arrival. At Johanna Cecilia, uutil recently, there was a 
deficiency of water, but this has now been remedied. We found 
the hospital wanting in ventilation and the management bad, 
but nothing appeared sufficient to account for the ulcer cases 
until we visited the dwellings, where we found the yard covered 
with broken bottles and utterly neglected. The only remedy in 
such cases is extreme care. No scratch should be thought too 
tWvial for notice, and no pains be spared to discover and remove 
the cause. At Pin. Ma Retraite, in Berbice, a very young Mana- . 
ger was engaged in grappling with a similar evil. He had 
adopted a dieting isystem on a large scale, as much for the sake 
of a daily inspection as in order to ensure that all the weakly 
ones were fed. 



571. We find from Dr. Shier's 19th Report that the cases of ImprofenMo 
sores have diminished in number sixty per cent, since eight 
years ago. This improvement he attributes to better hospital 
treatment, more careful supervision of the immigrants in their 
dwellings, greater care bestowed on new comers, and the allot- 
ment of small numbers at one time. On several Estates, notably 
at Peter's Hall and Eccks, persistent care has succeeded at last 
in removing the reproach of being plague-stricken with ulcers. 
It is to be observed that the climate renders them less painful, 
and less fatal than might be expected ; only four per cent, of the 
cases were lost in the last half-year of 1869 ; but still it is sad to 
see labourers, as is too common, deprived of a limb from this 
cause, that is to say^ of the means of earning a living. 

YOL. IV. xa 
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572. Chronic dysentery is naturally referred to bad water^ and 
it seems probable that Managers have overrated the salubrity of 
trench water with which the immigrants have^ in most cases^ to 
supply themselves. It is at all times charged with vegetable 
matter^ and towards the end of the dry seasons cannot possibly 
be wholesome. 

573. Cases of starvation and debility^ such as we sometimes 
found entered in the Case Book^ are^ no doubt^ for the most part^ 
attributable to the incorrigible laziness of the patient. 
This laziness in some cases can hardly be charged as a fault to 
an immigrant unaccustomed to field labour, although such com- 
pulsion as can be applied under proper supervision is not with- 
out salutary effect. Mr. Kelly tells us of a woman who pre- 
sented all the appearance of a bad bargain for some time after 
her arrival^ but who^ by his insisting on her working a little as 
she could and stimulating her with a little wages, he succeeded 
in turning into a valuable servant. 

574. Yellow fever only visits the Colony from time to time, 
and has not been prevalent since the end of 1867. Intermittent 
fever and ague is very common, and though not serious as a 
disease, it is a considerable drawback on the efficiency of the 
immigrant gang. It is not customary, and indeed it is hardly 
necessary, that the majority of cases should be sent into the 
Hospital. It is for the most part better that the immigrant 
should go to his work till he knows the time for the attack is 
approaching, when he can return to his house or go to Hospital 
for medicine. We do not believe that compulsion is ever used 
to make a man work while the fever is on him, because it is 
• physically impossible that he should. 



575. Among the more intolerable ills of life to be met with 
OthsrdiMuei. in the Colony are lepro«)y, elephantiasis, and yaws. The last 

two, at all events, are prevent! ble with care and cleanliness. 
Dr. Shier reports the last as having been prevalent in Leguan in 
July, 1869, there being twelve cases of boys affected with it in 
one hospital^ and seven in another. We also found it in the 
Island of Wakenaam, though not to that extent. 

576. It will be noticed that Dr. Manget iu his evidence con- 
wbbtSA^ siders that ten per cent, of the patients in hospital ought not to 
^™jn«*j^ be there. As this may seem to militate against Dr. Shier^s evi- 
<).*466. dence, to the effect that all cases^ however slight, ought to be 
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bronght into hospital^ we may endeavour to reconcile the two 
authorities^ by pointing out that Dr. Manget speaks as a director 
of a hospital into which none but severe cases ought to be ad- 
mitted^ while Dr. Shier regards the hospital more in the light 
of an infirmary. The extra care in slight cases appears to us 
to be necessary^ but of course it prevents an accurate com- 
parison between the results in these hospitals and hospitals else- 
where. As a matter of discipline^ however^ the necessity of 
entering hospitals where a man leaves his work on the ground of 
sickness^ is a slight but useful check upon malingering. 

577. The percentage of mortality on some small estates has 
occasionally been und*ily raised by violent and accidental deaths. 
Accidents in the Buildings have sometimes happened from want 
of proper fencing to the machinery. There \iasa case at Gold^ 
stone Hall where^ it was alleged^ that an overworked Coolie had 
fallen asleep close to the fly-wheel^ and on being called to work 
jumped up and was caught and killed by it. Since then the fly 
wheel has been fenced. Another accident happened soon after 
within a few yards of the spot ; a boy engaged in picking up 
canes was dragged under the megass-carrier and killed ; this part 
of the machinery it is impossible to fence^ and the motion is so 
slow^ that there must have been some carelessness on the part of 
the victim. Of course^ too long hours of work^ especially with 
children^ must tend to increase the roll of such accidents. All 
that it seems necessary to suggest in this connection we have 
already urged^ when advocating a change of the method of hold- 
ing inquests, 

578. Returns of suicides furnished to us by the Sheriff of BudilM- 
Demerara give the following as the number during the last fivB 
years upon which inquests have been held : — 

1865. 1870. 

July to 1866. 1867. 1868. 1869. January 

December. to June. 



13 18 11 5 15 6 

Adding seven cases on which no inquests were held^ we have 
a total of seventy^ of whom forty were Indians^ twenty-nine 
Chinese^ and one not described. In the seven cases where no 
inquest was held^ the Coroner appears to have satisfied himself in 
five that there was no foul play and that an inquest was unne- 
cessary. Four of these Coroners were Managers^ and one a 

HH2 
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Doctor. In the sixth case^ a Manager reported that the body 
was too mutilated to be identified, but " a Chinese woman ^' 
supposed to be deceased's wife identified the shirt on his body. 
In the seventh case, the cause was a misunderstanding bjetween 
the nearest Justice of the Peace, the Inspector of Police and the 
Medical Attendant. In each case, with one accidental omissioHy 
the Coroners were told that inquests should have been held, and 
as recently as the 7th January, 1870, it was found necessary to 
address a Circular to Coroners to point out that '' in all cases 
" in which there is a probability of the death having occurred 
" from violcDce, or an unnatural cause, an inquest is re* 
" quired by the provisions of Ordinance No. 25 of 1861, 
*' and that the Coroner has no option in the matter.'^ Although 
our attention was early directed to the matter we have not sat- 
isfied ourselves that any suicide has occurred of late which 
could be ascribed to ill-treatment or oppression on the part of 
the management. 

579. The jolly appearance of the Coolie children born in the 
rherumff Colony now attracted our attention. The epithet is the most 
^^ ^* appropriate we can use, and the promising appearance of the 

rising generation on estates is one of the most satisfactory fea« 
tures of the immigration,both to the employers and also to ourselves 
as Commissioners. It is well known that the East Indians take 
very great care of their children, and in this respect they 
contrast favourably with the Creoles of this country. Some 
seem inclined even to believe that this circumstance will tend to 
the supplanting of the African race in Guiana by the Indian. 
Whether this be so or not, there is no doubt that the ''Creole 
" Coolies,^^ as they are called, are looked forward to by the 
planters as a useful addition and a possible alternative for future 
immigrants. The Chinese children are few in number and defi- 
cient in physique; but it roust be remembered that owing 
to the isolated circumstances of the Chinese now in the 
Colony they are not favourably placed for family life. Their 
acuteness and aptitude for learning is noticeable, and, if 
properly taught, they might become a useful addition to the 
community. 

580. We have already noticed Mr. Des Voeux's charge against 
Letter, par. 15, certain managers, that by enforcing the rule that indentured im* 
SSS^^^iit. migrants shall always be at work, in hospital or in gaol, they 
^down*** inflict extreme hardships, among others, upon women with 
7craz'sehicge. child or nursing young children» Mr. Des Yocux produced no 
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instances in defence of itj beyond the one mentioned in para* 
graph 25 (note) of his letter. Of that case we had an acconnt 
from Mr. Carruthers^ the complainant^ who asserts that so far 
from being near her confioemeDt^ she was actually confined six 
months afterwards ; and that, when before the Magistrate she 
pleaded recent confinement, she had been confined nine months 
previously, her child died, and she had gone to work two months 
after, or seven months before she was brought up before the Magis- 
trate for not working. It did not appear to us that there was 
any tyranny in the circumstances of this case, which, moreover, 
Mr. Des Voeux appears to have remembered but imperfectly,^ 
The Fay Lists on Estates afibrded us easy means of proving or 
disproving the truth of the accusation. Wc noticed, in the 
course of our inspection of them, frequent entries extending over 
a eonsiderable time, of " pregnant or nursing^^ opposite the nanoes 
of women. On several Estates we examined the Registers of 
Births, and taking down from the Fay Lists the dates when the 
last wages appeared to have been earned before any of the births, 
and ako when the first wages were earned afterwards, we framed 
a number of short tables which will be found in our Notes of 
Visits to Estates ; from them it will appear that women with 
child almost invariably leave work three or four months before 
their time, and that if their child lives they do not return to 
work within from six months to a year afterwards. We are 
constantly informed, and see no reason to doubt, that pregnant 
women are allowed to " sit down,^' as the phrase is, whenever 
they please. No complaint was ever made to us by a Coolie of 
women being forced to work when not in a fit state. As soon 
as the attention of the mother can be dispensed with, she is 
generally '^ warned to go to work,'' the young children being 
looked after, in her absence, by a nurse paid by the estate for the 
purpose. On some estates there were " Creole houses,'' that is 
to say, creches for the reception of young children, erected in 
the times of slavery, but these are now not generally used. 
Instances of neglect on the part of these nurses require to be YiiittoOunsi 
guarded against. In fact a Negro woman is not in general to 
be trusted ; but of course a Coolie woman can always be founds 
and is in most cases employed for the purpose. 

58L Upon the whole, while recognizing that care is absolutely The dharg* it 
necessary for the protection of the lives, both of the children f^l^i^. 
and mothers, we are glad to be able to say that> as far as we have 
observed, nothing appears to be wanting in this respect. The 
Managers are proud of the good condition of the children on their 
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estates^ and the desire to keep women after their indentures have 
terminated^ leads them to be indulgent in enforcing labour upon 
them. We see no necessity for recommending new legislation 
in this direction. 



S. XXIIh— Hospitals. 

583. It was required by Section 12, Ordinance 8^ of 1842^ 

>fMprm»- that the Government should not permit the provisions of that 

arimimpats,; Ordinance to be carried into effect except in respect to Immi« 

M. 8 of '42. grants for whose reception due preparation had been madcj 

according to such rules and regulations as ^he Oovernor and 

Court of Policy had established. It is ur «iec essary for us to 

enquire what those rules and regulations were, or what was then 

considered the due preparation to be made for the reception of 

immigrants on estates ; and whether it included the providing 

Hospitals or not> as the Ordinance was only short-lived ; and it is 

notorious that, even in the days of slavery^ there were Hos^iitals 

of some kind on every estate. 

583. The first Ordinance that we find distinctly provides medi-> 
^^cal cal attendance and medicine for immigrant labourers, is 4 of 1847. 
iiedicin«e In this it was enacted that there should be an Hospital with 
MuVaiiW. ^^'y 'icensed Medical Practioners to visit it every forty-eight 

hours, or oftener if required; that the Hospital should have 
nurses, attendants, furniture, and utensils, as well as such medi- 
cines and articles of diet and nourishment as the Medical 
Practitioner shall deem necessary. The Stipendiary Justice of 
the District and any two Justices of the Peace residing therein 
were appointed visitors, with authority to visit the Hospital at 
any time during the day, and hear and receive any complaint^ and 
with power to provide and supply such articles required by the 
Ordinance as were not supplied by the employer, and levy the 
cost thereof, if not paid on demand, by warrant on the chattels 
of the plantation or employer. 

584, It has been suggested that this Ordinance was inoperativCj 
Sositttalsro- and that it was not virtually in force when Ordinance 17 of 1859 
p^ndby Old. ^^ passed, as no notice is taken of it in that Ordinance, which 

entirely repeals it ; but no notice is taken of it in Ordinance 7 
of 1854, in the 47th section of which, provision is made for an 
Hospital, but not in such detail as in the former Act, and this 
Ordinance is also passed over in silence by 17 of 1859, 
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585. The proTisioDs of Ordinance 17 of 1859 differ from those Ord.l7of 'fl 
in 4 of 1847 in that^ instead of leaving the Medical practitioner 

power to declare what furniture^ diet and medicines^ should be 

provided for the Hospital^ a committee was appointed to frame a 

scale of medicines^ Hospital accommodation^ and diet^ which was 

published with the Circular 1119 of the 5th November^ 1859^ for 

use in all Hospitals. The visits of the Medical Practitioner were 

to be once in every 48 hours^ not including Sunday^ except in 

cases of emergency, thus reducing them from 7 to 6 visits in a 

fortnight ; and instead of the Justices with their great power, as 

Visitors, the Stipendiary Magistrate was to make quarterly visits 

to the Estates' Hospitals, and a Medical Inspector of Estates' jLppointniani 

Hospitals was appointed to make half-yearly visits, who if he ofMe^oal 

found anything amiss was to require the Manager or Medical HofpHals. 

Practitioner to amend it within a certain time, or appeal within 

a week to the Governor and Court of Policy, whose decision was 

to be final. 

586. Under this Ordinance Doctor Shier made his first In- Dr. Bkdm^B^ 
spection of Estates' Hospitals ; and, on the 3rd January, I860, sub- ""P®®°* 
mitted his first report. He found the Hospitals more substantial 

and commodious than he had reason to expect. Several Hospitals 
belonging chiefly to resident proprietors might be named as all 
that could be desired. The great want he found was in trained 
Nurses, and the great defect want of ventilation, arising from 
the Immigrants' disposition to live in close apartments. In con- 
clusion he suggested a general plan to be followed in constructing 
new Hospitals. — 1. Tbe site of the Hospital should be well 
drained, not close to navigation or draining trenches, especially 
such as contain distillery lees ; and in a position where nothing 
can obstruct the sea breeze. — 2. The Hospital should not be in a 
remote locality but where due supervision can be exercised. — 
8. The Hospital should face the trade wind. No doubt the position 
of the Hospital in relation to other buildings might offend the 
eye, yet the advantages to be derived in the ventilation of the 
different apartments are so obvious and so important, that the posi- 
tion indicated should be secured. — 4. The Hospital should be erect- 
ed on brick pillars 8 or 10 feet in height — 5. The Hospital 
should consist of a main building, with a windward 
gallery, and also, if possible, with a leeward gallery. — 6. The 
entrance to the Hospital should be from the front gallery. — 
7. The entrance to the wards should be from the front gallery ; 
and the petition between the front gallery and wards jalousied to 
the floor. — 8. As the wards would thus admit easy ventilation^ 
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5^7. Li In>4 tic Ciz^i.t-ritei OrdinAzue vas puaed, whieh i 
ObL4s£1M4. ,^ £- ozerkr.uz. I: ccnboi:*d ill th* prorisioas of 17 of 1859 

vLira :i rep'rAl^ ▼::':: ii: nikiaz »£:j iapcrt«Dt alteratioii in it. 
Tlioft it rtii\iiTz^ ZLiz :ie £ zi.cTtr :: Imokignuits should prorida 
them vi:h s:::&i:le &id «:i±.:eiL: hc^pit^ aocommodacion, and 
MCTire :o :Le.& «he=. >:ck i^::^ble &:.d frnfficxent medical atten- 
daz^ce^ o:ed:c:r.&«. jn\izicz2iLce. %z,d the services of a competent 
none, ^^'e n.:i^: nr»: ^c« vLa: :h»e are hot held to be and 
how we fi-d ther Lave beea cL-s^rrcd. 



588. The OrdinaLce required Secdon 135 that a Committee 
J^ fthonld frame acd submit for the approval of the GoTeroor and 
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Ac Conrt of Policv a lis: of mediciaesy beddiog, utensils, an I other 
appliances to be afplie^i tor the use of the Hospitals. This waa 
not done. The CoiLmittee was appointed, but they reported 
that '' the provisioLs 01 tLc Ordinance as it stands are sufllcient 
for the attaiumeiit of the objects iu view^ and that it isnnoeces* 
sary to complicate aiauers bv aay further regulations/' coDse- 
o'^sso^ud q^ently neither the rules required by section 144 nor the list 
wjortrfis required by section 135 have been sent to the Proprietors of the 
Estates, but in lieu of the latter the Circular issued under Ordin- 
ance 17 of 1859, Xo. 1,119, dated 5th Noveaober, 1859, has been 
held to apply to Hospitals under the new Ordinance. The legal- 
ity of it has never been que^tioned^ so we have treated the 
Circular in this Beport as if it had been embodied in Ordinance 
4 of 1864. 

589. Under this Circular '^ suitable and sufficient hospital 

Ctrenkr of' 50, '^ accommodation^' is held to be : — That a kitchen be attached to 

"^ "'* the hospital, that there shall be a bath-room^ a tub, and sufficient 

supply of water; a water closet on the same floor as the hospital, 

together with two moveable night chairs : that the hospital shall 

be a building witu at least two apartments for the accommo<^ation 

separately ot males and females ; and each Estate possessing not 

more than fifty immigrants shall have hospital accommodation for 

ten beds ; from fifty to one hur'^red, fifteen beds ; and five per cent. 

for every additional hundred : so that a thousand indentured 

i).748« immigrants must have an Hospital containing sixty beds. 
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590. between each bdd there shall he a clear apaoe of thrM ^adf.! 
feet, and when the beds are placed m rowt there shall be a clear 
space of six feet betweea the rows, and nothiiig )ess than 1,000 
cubic feet of air for each patient. : Each bedstead shall ; be sup. q. m. 
plied with bed and pillow sack with suitable dry material for 
stufiSng, together with two sheets and a blanket. 

591. For e?er7 bed there shall be supplied a wash-stand, basin^ Utsaifls. 
chamber utensil, tin cup and plate. 

* * « * 

592. Attached tq each bed shall be a black board, on which Blsokboaid. 
shall be written the patient's name, d^te of admission, medjiqipes 

and diet last ordered ; also, at the head of each bed^ a small shelf. 

593« The only requirement of an Hospital Building being, Svmt ds. 
that it should have at least two apartments, for the separate t^S^md 
accommodation of the male and female patients, we of course found ** ^^^'Si^^ 
every description of Building used, whether or not adapted fiir 
that purpose : from the managei's or overseers' old houses, trans* 
formed intx> Hospitals, as at Land of Plenty, PrtendsKip and 
Sarah, (both condemned by Dr. Shier), Columbia, 8mithson*M 
Place, and Port Mourani, to the excellent Buildings 
designed and built for this purpose alone, as at Goed* 
verwagting, De Kinderen, and Hampton Court. We had 
not an opportunity of seeing that at Enterprise, which Dr. 
Shier describes as the best in the Colony^ It would 
be too much to expect that all should equal these last ; but hap- 
pily the old, ill-adapted Buildings are being superseded by Hos- 
pitals built for the purpose ; and instead of the close ilUventiU 
lated cells which the rooms in a private house make when they 
are altered as wards in an Hospital, and the steep break-neck 
sjtaira which, when the ^ards are enlarged, replace the former 
staircases, we find fine open wards with broad verandahs, mostly 
built on a single floor, and well raised on pillars from the soil : 
and, though as will be seen from the notes of our visits to the 
JBstates, we found several ba4 Hospitals, and defects in every 
department, yet the system taken as a whole must be considered 
a credit to the Colony ; the misfeasance and defects a discredit to 
those only who are concerned in them. 

594. Dr. Shier in his 12th report says : '' It will be found 

that the Estates' Hospitals and dwellings of the Immigrant 

are generally in a satisfactory condition ; and where they are 

not so, it will be principally found that it is on the. Kstates 

on Lease, Estates iu the market t6 be sold, and Estates par- 

YQli. IV. XI 
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tially or wholly in the Adminittrator-General's haDdi/' The 
same wat v^ry much our own experience. 

595. It is required that there should be two apartments in 
M" each hospital^ for the separate accommodation of males and 
■ad females. This we find observed in every Hospital^ although the 
observance of it at Sheldon was in the letter and not in the 
spirit. The patients had lately been moved into a new Hospi- 
tal^ and the painters were still at work. The male 
ward was divided into three, with lattice work between 
each division, the female ward being divided from the male 
by boarding up to the roof. The painters had been allowed 
to put their paints and tools into the female ward, and the only 
woman in Hospital was put into one of the divisions of the male 
ward, with nothing but open lattice work between her and 
the several male patients on one side and a Frenchman on the 
other. Dr. Shier reported in May, 1867, that he found men 
and women in the same ward at Aurora ; and in October, in 
the same year, the males and females accommodated in the 
same ward at Bel Air, the female ward being empty. So, in 
January, 1868, he found a woman in the male ward at 
Oreenfield. In November, 1869, he found two women uncere* 
moniously lodged for a time in the male ward at De WiUem ; 
but we have failed to find any subsequent notice of if, and with 
the exception of the case at Sheldon, we, having seen nothing 
of the kind, may hope that now and in future, the division of the 
sexes in Hospitals, is and will be well observed. 

596. The next requirement is, that there should be 10 beds 
vpoiH^of in the Hospital on every Estate where there are net more than 
ijto ^0 immigrants ; 15 where there are from 50 to 100, and 5 per 

JJJ^^ cent, for all above that number. In April 1868, Doctor Shier 
reports '' The HospitaP' (at Golden Fleece) '^ contains accommo- 
'' dation for 20 beds, equivalent to the requirements of 200 
'' Immigrants. The number of Immigrants has from time to time 
'' been increased, till now there are no less than 445 indentured 
'' immigrants on the Estate (there are besides 57 non-indentured 
" Immigrants on the Estate). There should, therefore, be Hos- 
'* pital accommodation for at least 35 beds.*' At Doctor Shier's 
visit in the October following preparations were being made 
for building a new Hospital ; and in May 1869, an excellent 
site had been selected for the new Hospital, which was ex- 
pected to be begun the following month ; however, when we 
visited the Estate on the 24th October, 1870, the new Hospital 
was still buildingj and though there were not so many as 445 
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indentured immigrants on the Estate^ we found 858 tbere^ and 
the hospital accommodation as in Aprils 1868^ (20' beds) pro- 
vided for only 200 immigrants. 

597. The new Hospital at Zeelandia, with its room for SO bedsj Hqyfitrirt 
is still not adequate to the number of immigrants on the Estate f^S^^' 
(838), but we should not have taken prominent notice of it had not Wldnit. 
Doctor Shier, incidentally in his Record of November, 1869^ 

shewn that the percentage of room allowed by the circular may^ 
even in times when there was no epidemic, be miserably inade- 
quate tu the requirements of the Estate : — ^' Since the^opening of 
" the new Hospitals, the number of patients has very greatly 
'' diminished. This has arisen from the short time now required 
to effect cures, especially in cases of sores. There were only 
17 patients in Hospital :80 was notan infrequent number.^' The 
old Hospital contained 45 beds, adequate for the number then on 
the Estate, but quite inadequate to the number of patients ; and 
yet though this new Hospital was promised in May, 1868, it was 
not begun until 1869, and Doctor Shier did not see it till July, 
1869. But of these delays, we shall have to say more hereafter ; 
and will pass to a very recent and serious case. 

598. In November, 1869, Doctor Shier paid his half-yearly | ^gMiA 
visit to Plantation Providence, East Bank, Demerara River, anddalftym ' 
found 44 patients in the Hospital^ which was built in 1863 with """"""*• 
space for 23 beds, equal to the requirements of 260 immigrants. 

There were then upwards of 400 immigrants on the Estate. The 
Attorneys of the Estate, when this was brought to their notice 
by Government, promised on the 4th December, 1869, that an 
addition of 50 feet should be made to the present building '^ as 
soon as practicable.^' His Excellency the Grovernor was not 
misled by the elastic phrase, ^' as soon as practicable,'* but referred 
to Doctor Shier, who, on the 13th December, 1869, having got a 
promise &om the Representatives of the E^itate, Messrs. Sandbach, 
Parker, and Co., that the enlargement of the Hospital should be 
effected in three months, had no doubt of its faithful fulfilment^ 
and the letter was accepted as satisfactory. The following note 
of Doctor Shier's visit to this Estate on the 3rd June, 1870, 
shews that the promise was not fulfilled, that Doctor Shier was 
deceived, and His Excellency the Governor misled: — ''At my 
'' visit on the 17th November, 1869, 1 found the Hospital over- 
'' crowded, there being 44 indoor patients. As the short rainy 
'' season was approaching the Attorneys of the Estate proposed 
'' erecting a temporary ward under the Hospital to relieve the pres« 
" sure which then existed. The proposition was sanctioned on the 

U2 
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'' mnderstanding tbtt the Hospital was to be incremBed Sp feet in 
'* lengthy as soon in Jan. as the weather wonid permit. Immediati^ 
'' after my visit in NoTember^ the number of patients rap^ly 
'' diminished^ so that the '' temporary ward'' was neirer occupied^ 
*f indeed never finished. The dry weather in Febniary and 
'' March was allowed to pass away'jwitbont commencing opraa- 
'^ tioDs. The nnbealthy season now approaches, and the Hda- 
** pital again becomes crowded. I saw tiie Manager^ and in- 
'' formed him that^if the Hospital was not enlarged and fit lor 
'' occupancy by the first week in July, the matter would be 
' brought prominently to the notice of the Executive. Tke 
'' work has been commenced bv the removal of what had been 
'' put up as a temporary ward. I shall pay a special visit to Ae 
'' Estate in the beginning of July.'' Dr. Shier was not able to 
pay his expected visit in July, but he did so on the 80th 
September last^ and then found that the wards had been fininhed 
and were in occupation for several weeks, the additional aeoona- 
modation providing 16 beds, thus raising the accommodation 
to the requirements of nearly 600 Immigrants. It is worthy 
of note, that though Doctor Shier found the new wards were 
finished and in occupation on the 8rd September, the painting 
of the doors, jalousies, and windows, and the whitewashing . of 
the warcia and roof, without which some persons would not 
have considered the Hospital '' finished," was still unfinished 
when Dr. Shier paid his half-yearly visit to the Estate nearly 
PPeidizIL. two months after, on the Ist November last. See Appendix. 

599. The following list shews the number of beds for which 

the several Hospitals are adapted ; the number of immigrai ta 

that might Lave been on the Estate any time between the 8Ut 

December 1869, and 30th June 1870. and the number of beds 

there ought to be to accommodate that number of Immigrants^ 

as found in our visits and Doctor Shier's late reports. It ia 

not a List of all the Estates but only ewcerpta from those we 

visited :— 

No. of Immia No. of beds 
grants. required. 



ompanim 
seommodft- 
an. Beds. 



No. of 
Beds. 

Moor Farm • 25 

DeWillem 16 

Albion (May 1868) 25 
"Windscr Castle ... 20 
Land of Plenty ... 27 

Hamburg 80 

Friendship and Sarah 18 

Belle Vue 20 

Nonpareil 20 

Both 24 

Hopt and Ezperimeat 20 



• . • • . 



•*• 



«••••• 



868 


29 


206 


21 


602 


8« 


227 


22 


608 


86 


433 


83 


241 


22 


240 


23 


m>o 


25 


398 


80 


468 


... 89 
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600 It in ri^ht to remnrk in conclusions tbat Immigrants a^e Owi e iow J iB, 
not blwajtf allotted and overcrowding allowed, for when, in April 5u<,wt3u'* 
lai^t, Doctor Shier found at Hose Hall an Hospital with accom- 
dation for only 21 beds, with 332 immigrants on the Estate, and 
an application for another 150 had been made, and a promise 
given to build a new Hospital to contain 82 beds, with 1,026 
cubic feet (»f air, equal to the requiremen's of 440 immigrants, 
(480 will be about the number,) the Government informed the 
Manager^s Attorney (No. 1,082, of the 25th May, 1870) "that 
the new Hospital must be finished before the immigrants applied 
for, for the season 1870-71 can be allotted to the Estate/' And 
in the case of I^ln. VUnion, Doctor Shier, in May last, noticed 
that the Hospital contained accommodation for 16 Beds, little 
more than enough for 100 immigrants, and he heard that appli- 
cation had been niade for 50 more in the ensuing season. He did 
not know the number on the Estate (about 139). The Governor 
minutes, 4th June, 1870, " No fresh allotment unless Hospital 
accommodation is sufficient.'' So in the cat^e of Sichmonii Hill, 
Doctor Shior, on the 3lst May last, makes the following n6te : — 
'^ This Hospital contains accommodation for 16 beds with £iOO cubic 
^'-feet space for each bed. The proprietor having applied for the 
" allotment of 120 immigrants, is about to enlarge the Hospital 
" so as to contain accommodation for 20 bedvs, equal to the re- 
" quirements of 200 immigrants, upon which the Governor 
" minutes : " Before allotting immigrants, the Immigration 
" Agent-General must have proof that the additional Hospital ac- 
" commodation is provided. — (Signed) J. Scott, 4th June, 1870.'* 
We at'terwards found, however, that 20 immigrants ex Adamant 
were allotted to Richmond Hill, and on enquiry from the Acting 
Immigration Agent-Geueral what proof he had received of the 
additional Hospit^il accommodation having been provided ; he^ 
under date 26th Janiiary, 1871, wrote as follows, to our Secre- 
tary, No. 110 : — 

Immigration Office, 

Thursday, 26th January, 1871. 

" Sir, — 1. I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
'^ letter, No. 245, dated yesterday, asking explanation in the matter 
*^ of an' allotment of Immigrants having been made to Pin. Bick* ^ 

'^mond Hill, ex Adamant. 

'' 2. I r^ret to state that this department has been relieved 
'' of all duty, responsibility, and influence, in the allotment and 
[* diitribttljon of immifratita ; the impdrtut duty of this depart^ 
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^' ment, both direct aad inTolTefl^ in that respect, having beea 
'* rtcently aMumed by the Honorable GoTcmment Secretaiy. 

" 3. I tm, therefcre, nnable to offer any explanation in the 
matter, farther than laying OTer herevith ccpy of the Document 
forwarded to me as an instrnction by the Honorable Gtyrem- 
ment Secretary, in which an allotment to Plantation Rickmomi 
Bill ex Adamant is directed to be made. 

** 4. No doubt the Honorable GoTcmment Secretary will be 
'' able to afford erery necessary explanation and information on 
" the subject.'* 

It was unnecessary to refer to the GoTemment Secretary, as 
the duty of making allotments is by the Ordinance (4 of 1864) 
assigned to the Immigration Agent-General, as directed by the 
GoTcmor, and not to the Colonial Secretary. We conclude that 
this arrangement is only a temporary one during the absence of 
the permanent head of the Department. 

601. As the scale regarding the number of beds in the Hospi« 
-B^Ksuni tals of each Estate is not in all cases observed, the requirement 
V^t^S^^ST ^** there shall be a clear space of three feet between each bed, 
•hrsji kspt and a gang-way of six feet between the rows, when the beds are 

placed in rows, could not have been enforced. We have noticed 
it on some occasions ; but it was unnecessary to make a note on 
every occasion of what we saw so frequently and what must of 
necessity exist. The neglect of the rule regarding the number 
of beds would also cause a disregard of what Doctor Shier says 
is requisite " not less than 1000 cubic feet of air for each pa* 
'' tient.'^ It was, therefore, unnecessary for us to put it to the 
test of measurement : the more particularly as in the case of 
Richmond Hill (in the last paragraph but three) ^ the Hospital^ 
which Doctor Shier had visited for several years without remark- 
ing it^ was constructed for 16 beds with only 4-Sths of the cubic 
space required. 

602. Before going further into the interior accommodation 
XitchflBf. t^d appliances of the Hospitals^ we may remark that kitchens of 

some kind were found near every Hospital^ in some cases liter- 
ally attached to the Hospital ; in others^ as at Hague, outside 
the enclosure ; or again^ as at Smithton's Place, on the same floor 
as the lower ward^ and apparently, the old kitchen of the house 
in its former state. Iin the new Hospitals^ we generally find 
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them in close proximity to^ but not attached to^ the Hospital. 
They are capable of cooking the simple diet supplied^ and much 
resemble^ except in size^ those that the Coolies have in their own 
dwellings. In a few Hospitals East Indian Immigrants^ men 
and women^ have been employed as cooks; this is a good plan, 
as they are more likely to know the tastes of their countrymen, 
caste apparently being entirely lost here. On one occasion, at 
Vriesland, we found a Mahomedan cooking the pork and dividing 
it out to his fellow countrymen and co-religionists with great 
nnction. Sometimes we found a Chinese cook, who seemed 
competent, but the Negro women most commonly employed aa 
cooks are too often slatternly and careless. 



Hospitals, — ff ant of Means. 

603. But in considering the sta^e of the Hospitals we must 
not overlook circumstances which appear to weigh much in Dr. p^^^toc? 
Shier's mind, and ought to have their weight with all, in calling ''•■to' 
upon others to lespenJ money : and that is, whether their means 

will permit of it. 

604. Thus in December 1866, at Coffee Grove, Dr. Shier 
mentions, ^' that the Hospital at best, is but a shift,'' but he 
thinks it would be better to use the present Hospital ^' for a time, AtCoiGM 
*' on the understanding that a new Hospital be erected as soon 

'' as the proprietor's means will permit ;" and the ^' make 
" shift " continues to the present day. But the proprietor was, 
in May last, reminded that an Hospital will be required, be- 
fore a further application for immigrants can be entertained. 
There are 62 on the estate. The property has since changed 
hands. 

605. At Belle Plaine, in December, 1866, Doctor Shier de« BcUaPliiBs. 
clared the Hospital quite unfit as a buildifig for the reception 

and treatment of patients and that it never could be made a 
good one. In May following he found the estate had recently 
been under lease and left in an almost ruined condition : that 
the expenses incurred by the proprietors in attempting to work 
it had been very great, and they were consequently unwilling to 
spend more money than was absolutely necessary: so the Attor- 
ney proposed to put the Hospital in good order. Before the 
nest visit he had changed his mind, and determined to build a 
new Hospital, to be commenced early next year } but nothing 
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was done by July, 18^3; ani it vvih n »t nut*! Jily, 1839, that 
Doctor Shier fjund tae vew Uo>pi'!iI o(riipi<('. 

606 M La Jalousie in 18674 Doct>r Shier had occa^^ion tu 
lAJalooiia.; find fault with the Hospital^ and that the enlargetiient he had 
suggested had uot becu carried out But in January 1868j the 
manager was ia hopes, from the improvfd condition of the pra- 
prietor's affairs, to be enabled to conduct the H«iS[>i'al in a more 
satisfactory manner than ttieretofore. On the 25th December^ 
1866^ Doctor Shier made a special Report on the Ilostpital at 
Industry, and concluded, ^^ I cani*ot therefore oppibe the turther 
'* allotment of immigrants on this estate, knowing that good 
'' faith will be kept in the better management of the present 
" Hospital and in the erection of a new one as soon as circam« 
^' stances will permit/' So things wont on as we have seen 
before; and on the 5th July last the Government Secretary in- 
formed the proprietors that " the Immigrant^* applied for in the 
*' ensuing sea;»on will not be allotted to the K>tdte until ^uflSlnent 
'^ Hospital accommodation has been provided/' 



Xaduslsy. 



607. At Annandale, in November, 1868, Doctor Shier, finding 
the platform leading to the privies being repaired, remarks- '^ That 
'' it must have been allowed to become impassable and the patients 
''must have had to submit to inconvenience; timely repairs 
'' should have been made, and not have been left to the last. hour. 
'* I am aware that the Manager must have had great difficulties 
'' to struggle with, and some excuse is, therefore, to be extended 
'' to him. It, however, would have been more satisfactory had 
'' these repairs been more promptly attended to.^ 



» 



608. The following letter from the Immigration Agent-Gpne- 
Ipiinff HslL ral, to the o\iner of Spring Hall [No. 932, dated the 5th Sep- 
tember, 1868,] was written in consequence of Doctor Shier's 
suggestion that the case required a ** strong remonstrance " 
from Government. The property appeared to have been in dif- 
ficulties and has ^ince ehaiiged hands; the new proprietor beii^^ 
disposed to pull down the present Hospital and build a new 
Hospital, which Dr. Shier earnestly hopc;s he will. 

Immigration Department, 

Saturday, 5 th September, 1868. 

'';^i/,— 1. I suu dir^teu hy His Excel'ency the Gpyc-p^r to 
'^ forward you an Extract from the Itecord of the Medt^Uu til- 
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1 

'' spector of Estates' Hospitals on the I7th inspect on of the 
" Hospital on the Spring HaU £state. 

" 2. The Medical Inspector on the 3rd July^ 1868, writes as 
'* follows : — 

# 

'' * Finds the wards of the hospital pretty clear. Finds the 
" ^ medicines in bad order and several important medicines alto* 
' ' gethiT wanting. Finds that the fnll allowance weight of 
'* ' the articles composing the Diet ordered by the Medical Attend- 
'V' ant for the patients is systematically withheld.' And he adds : 
" ' Reference is rvspecifnlly made to the Record of Sixteenth 
*' ' Inspection. On the present occasion^ the complaints made by 
" * the patients were numerous and well founded. The Manager 
' was not on the Estate when I visited the Hospital. In iced, 
' for ihe past three visits, I have not had an opportunity of seeing 
' him.' The Medical Inspector refers to the 16th Inbpectioa 
of this Hospital, and, on the 14th January, 1868, he writes as 
follows : — ' The Wards of the Hospital tolerably clean ; many 
' complaints were made by the patients as to their not receiving 
' all the Articles comprising the Diet ordered by the Medical 
'Attendant/ and he adds : 'On carefully in vestigatiug these 
' complaiuts, I had the most satiifactory eridence that in many 
^' ' cases where the Medical Attendant had ordered Coolie Diet, 
^' ' only salt fish and rice had been issued with two biscuits to each 
<' * person ; half the allowance of bread, together with the entire 
'' 'allowance of peas, pork, and sugar was withheld. The sick 
" ' nurse could not contradict the Accuracy of the statements of 
^ ' the patients, but asserted that he gave all to the patients that 
'* ' was given to him. He also stated, sngar was sometimes givien, 
/* ' via. : when they were grinding/ 

'* 3rd. As it appears from the Records of the Medical Inspec* 
** tor, that he has n)t seen the Manager of the Spring HaU e^is^te 
^' on any one of the last three Inspections of the Hospital on 
''that Estate, I have considered it advisable to write to you on 
"^this important subject ; and I have therefore to express a fer- 
" vent hope that you will, at your eailiest convenience, have the 
" irregularities alluded to by the MecJical Inspector discontinued, 
" and that the Immigrants in Hospital will be most carefully 
" provided with the Dietary ordered by the Medical Practitioner 
'^ of tba Estate, and that yon will then have the goodness to 
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inform me of tbat wbich you may have done to aecure the 



it 

'' fulfilment of such orders. 



'' I have, fee., 

(Signed) '' J. CROSBY, I. A.G. 

"A. C. McCalman, Esq., 

" The Spring HaU Estate.'' 

Tbia ia one of the letters from tbe Immigration Office alluded to 
elsewhere, which have been allowed to pass unnoticed. Mr. 
Gkdlagher informs us, with regret, that he cannot fiud rhe answer, 
but sends us a copy of a circular, which be issued on the 5th 
November following, reminding those concerned that no answers 
had been received to certain references, and that it was advisable 
tbey should be sent, to prevent delay in the allotment of immi- 
grants. As we have seen above, the correspondence soon after 
passed out of the hands of the Immigration Department. 

609. We conclude our notice on this subject with Dr. Shier's 

•••d Hops* remarks on his visit to Oood Hope in January, 1868« and in July 

of the same year, on his visit to Plantation Henrietta. On bis 

visit to Plantation Good Hope he writes : — '^ I am convinced 

'^ that it is not advantageous to give any encouragement to the 

'' allocation of a very smallnumber of immigrants on an estate. The 

'^ arrangements of the Hospital Ordinance may be fulfilled to 

'^ the letter, but yet much may be awanting to fulfil them to the 

" satrsfaction of the Executive. I have no reason to believe that 

*' in the case of Plantation Good Hope the immigrants are 

'' neglected ; but shifts are made to comply with the requirements 

'^ of tbe Ordinances, which are not altogether satisfactory. 

'' Thus the sickuurite can neither read nor write, and is in many 

'^ respects incompetent. She dues all the work in the Hospital, 

** and' her wages are $5 a month. The proprietor attends him- 

*' self to the administration of medicines. No doubt when on 

'' the spot he does so satisfactorily, but the question arises, what 

'' becomes of the patients in his absence, for he cannot in the 

*' nature of things be always present ? The Hospital a^o is very 

'* inferior in arrangements/ 



}3 



610. ^'The working of Estate Henrietta'^ he writes, "haa 
ficntistta* ''been resumed by the proprietors. Much money has been sunk 
^[ on the Estate, and hence rigid economy is being practised 
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'^ Thus the services of a competent sicknurse have been dispensed 
"with. An elderly woman does all the work, with the excep- 
'^tion of admini!»tering the medicines, and. scouring the floors of 
" the Hospital. She receives nix shillings a week. I cannot but 
''notice how frequent this disposition is, when retrenchment 
''of expenditure must be made, to commence with Hospital ex^ 
" peuditure. In the present case, no further allotment of Inuni- 
" grants should be made till the services of a qualified sicknurse. 
" be secured.^' 

611. So, though Dr. Shier never heard the expression " Hos* Hoqii^ 

" pital expenses must be kept down,'' he omitted to tell us that, SSerotSsd. 
prdcticallyhe had found they were the first to be curtailed. We-Sf* ^5?^* 
find here the disposition when retrenchments are required to 
commence with the Hospital. And that, until embarrassed cir* 
cumstances can be tided over, the comforts and conveniences of 
the Immigrant are postponed to the convenience of the proprie«» 
tors— ^a state of things that, certainly, ought not to be allowed. 
As soon as an Estate gets into such straitened circumstances, 
18 to prevent the proprietors fulfilling all the requirements of 
the law towards the immigrants, the latter ought to be removed 
from the Estate. They ought not to be called upon to sacrifice 
any of their rights to assist in saving the Estate from bankrupt- 
cy, or to aid it in extricating, itself from difficulties. Assistance 
in that direction, should be sought from free agents, and not 
from their indentured immigrants. 

612. The Circular requires that in every Hospital there should CiroolarUO, 
be a bath-room, with tub and sufficient supply of water ; but^ we Bath-noJi * 
can safely say that the bath is never ustd. sadBitti* 

613. Dr. Hutson says, patients ought to have a Bath onBatiisnsi 
admission, and have proper clothino: substituted for their old rags ; PrH nH tm, 
and that he has given orders to that effect : but we have found Q*^**- 
DO truce of its having been brought into practice anywhere^ 
though the sr^oner it is made imperative, provided the Laws are 

to be observed, the better. It would probably entail the neces- 
sity of having large Baths, or a hot-water apparatus, on every 
estate, and water reedy against the Doctor's visit ; that every patient 
might, as Doctor Hutson wishes, be bathed and put in clean 
clothes as 80( n as he is admitted into the hospital. 

614. The Hospital, like most Buildings in the Colony,, being m|&^Eo«aiia 
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enclosed and said to nerve as tbe Bath-room : at other times the 

Bio. 

SO called Bath-room is in the passage leading to the privies^ as 
at If on Pareil; or^ a part of the privy itself^ as at Philadelphia ; 
an^' frequently, there is no Bath-room at all : neither Bath- 
room nor Bath^ as at Smithson^s Place, Adelphij Hope and 
Baperiment, Hamburg, and De Kinderen* At Bnmore there is a 
Bath, well worthy of imitation, built for the purpose under the 
Hospital, with a supply of water laid on such as is to be t^een 
nowhere else, and at Vergenagen, there is a Bath-room and 
.good bath. 



615* In Doctor Shier's new Hospitals, the Bath-room ia 
lMfoonii.111 placed close to the earth closet, on the same floor as the Wards ; 
^'^^^'but to get a proper supply of water up . there a forcing pomp 
will be required. It is, however, remarkable that in the new 
Hospital just built at Sheldon there is no bathroom, though 
there was a splendid tin bath brought there from the old Hos- 
pital. The oversight might be accounted for by the fact that 
the Hospital was three years in building ; and Bath-rooms on the 
aame floor as the wards may not then have been . in Doctor 
Shier's contemplation. 



616. In July last. Doctor Shier remarked that there were no 
^^^ separate Bath-rooms for ..the bcxes at De Kindiren ; but such 
we never saw anywhere in the old H ospitals. 



617. At Bath, there was a Bath room, but they brought a 
bs. tub 14 inches in diacneter nhirh they called the Bath ; and at 

Zeelugt one not much larger was shewn at the foot of the btairs 
leading to the upper ward, which was said to be used when a 
Bath was required, there being no bath-room there : nor was 
there a Ba'h-room at Aurora, though we found a very good 
tin Bath in store there. At Vryheid^s Liutt there is a Bath- 
room, but no Bath. At Hague a room is built on the basement : 
it had neither windows, jalousies nor window frames : it had 
a door, but the floor of the room was covered with Plantain 
leaves, and it could not be opened. At Schoon Ord, it was 
the wash house. At JPeter^s Hall, there were two : onein which 
the Chinese cook 1 ived, the other in which firewood was stored. 
At Ma Retraite, there was a tofa In it, and at Gulden Fleece the 
room was full of lumber : amongst oiber things^ fwo paiis of 

Stocks ; but OIL none of these Estates was there a Bath, 
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618. At Farm, East Bank, Demerary River, and in many others, Bsth^iocflii 
the Bath-room and Dead-house were the same: and ^xGoldstone Hall^onm^ ths 
the Sick Nurse hit upon a happy expedient by which to showtm a '"'^' 
Bath and Bath-room. There were three necessaries attached to that 
Hospital ; and in the middle one of these he pat a tub, too large 

to stand upon the floor, upon the seats ; but failed to explain 
how it could be used« 

619. It has been noticed above, that on Plantation Farm, the VTo dtUhmiss 
bath-room and dead-houoe were the same. The Circular does JJJJ"** ^ 
not require that there should be a dead-house attached to every 
Hospital ; bat they were fteqnently met with, and on some 

Estates appeared to be UBcd. But at Hamburff, thoogh there is ^ 
a dead-house, we found that the corpse was never removed there, 
but kept in the Hospital, as we bhw at Port itourant, where 
there is no dead-house, until the coffin is brought, and it is taken 
out for burial. 

620. Of course, where the requirements for thesnpply of bath- Kofapnlyol 
rooms and baths are so utterly neglected, the further provision Stbn- 
that there shall be a sufficient supply of water for the baths, never 

enters into their contemplation ; so we were not surprised at 
never seeing, with the exception of Enmore, any supply of water 
at all, or arrangement for it. 

621. The next requirement, that there shall be a water Closet FHtim. 

on the same floor as the Hospital, together with two moveable i«MtB,lUy, 
night chairs, is so far observed that there are necessaries at- j^, xSji*** 
tached to every Hospital; though some, as at Friends and 
Everton, rendered ujteUss from Marabuntas (Polibtos), and at 
Schoon Ordf for the females (and indeed males as well), by the 
situation iu which it is placed. But we never found an Hospi- 
tal entirely without them except at Houston, of which we shall 
have more to say hereafter, and at Smithson*s Place, the ar- 
rangement in lieu of a necessary there being mentioned in our 
notes. 

622. They were not always, however, on the same floor as the Koislways om, 
Hospital ; nor with a distinct passage for the diflerent sexes ; M^Ho^pitsL 
the women in one having to go through the male ward. Nor* 

were there night chairs in all the hospitals as required. Detailed 
notices of these will be found in our notes of visits to the estafeea 
and in Doctor bhier'a Records of Inspection, sa t||yjre need not 
notice the lulyect &rdiQr t}uui to reogmmcpd tlw system of deo. 
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dadsing we found at Leonora, for general consideration ; and that 
the provisions of the Circular should be uplield^ and when a hos- 
pital is of two or more stories there should be a water closet^ or 
whatever may be required of that kind^ on every storv^ as in the 
case of Enmore, 



623. We will proceed to consider the internal accommodation 
MMdaliOA uid appliances required for the Hospital , and notice the way in 
which some of the Hospitals are overcrowded, whether by baring 
more patients than they are constructed to hold or more patients 
than they have beds and other accommodation for. 



624. It is natui*al to suppose that every Hospital should have 
teSwrtldi ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ patients it is constructed lo hold ; and, if ir have 
P^^Mott*- not it should be noticed, as wtll as notice being •taken of those 
Hospitals in which there are more patients than were contemplated 
when the Hospitals were built. In the Report of his 
15th Inspection, Doctor Shier stated that only three Hoftpi* 
tals were found containing more patients than the esti- 
mated space for bed accommodation warranted : the excesa 
amounted to six in each of two, and to two in one ; four« 
teen altogether. That was in the fir<(t part of the year 1867. 
It is unnecessary to notice cases sue h as occurred in May, 1868^ 
on Vive^la-Force, where, through mismanagement, the Sick 
Nurse who had been allowed to occu) y one of the wards, when 
not required for patients, was found by Dr. Shier still in 
possession when the ward was roquirt d for a large accession 
of patients. But, in N«;vember, 1867, at Versailhs, Doctor 
Shier found 79 patients and 43 b( ds : at Evei Ion, May 1868, 

10 patients in the female ward aiid 5 beds. In July, the same 
year, at Hague, he requested that a sufficient number of beds 
should be provided; and, in May followincr, ]^e mide a similar 
request at La Or any**, which he repeated in November, finding 
that ^' several of the patients sleep on the floor*' ; ard in the 
same month, at Zeelugt, he found 36 patients and only 32 beds ; 
and at Rose Hall, in Octob< r, in the same year, 20 patients and 

11 beds. What he found at Providence, the month followingj 
has already been noticed in the former paragraph ; and in July, 
1870, at De Jfilltm, he found 27 patients and 15 beds ; so that 
he has not brought the e?il to an end. In our Notes of visits 
it will be seen that at VrieMnd we found 30 beds and 87 
patients ; at Johanna Cecilia, 20 beds and 26 patients i at 
Philadelphia, 17 beds and 19 patients: at Belh Vua^ 17 beds 
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and 22 patients ; at Zeelugt, in an Hospital with room for 89 beds^ 
we found but 28 beds and 35 patients ; at Zorg^ with an Hos- 
pital for 16^ which might be extended to 25 beds^ we found that 
until the day before our visit there had only been 10 beds 
in the Hospital^ and if more were required the patients brought 
their own : at Zeelandia, an Hospital for 50 beds^ with 21 
beds ; Land of Plenty, for 27 beds with 17 beds; Taymouth 
Manor, for 24 beds with 17 beds ; Hague for 36 beds with 
2^ beds; Cuming's Lodge, for 26 beds with 15 1)eds; 
Smithson's place, for 24 beds with 16 beds; Bath, for 
28 beds with ll^i beds ; Mara, for 34 beds with 80 bedi^ 
and at Hopr and Experiment, an Ho^^^pital for 20 beds with 
the 20 beds in it, but the furniture for 17 of them only ; 
while at Friendsh'ip and Sa^ah, where Doctor Shier reports 
the Hojipital to be one fir 30 beds, if the two wards on 
the ground floor are included, we found only 18 beds^ though 
it must be recollected that the manager himself baid of the two 
wards on the ground floor, *' it would be death to put a man into 
them '*' and two more filthy]holes for human habitation^ it would 
be difficult to find. In the Hospital at hion Pareil, which is 
adapted for 20 beds, we found 26 beds ready : the number re- 
quired for the number of immigrants on the Estate ; though they 
would greatly overcro^vd the Hospital. It is^ however^ to be en- 
larged to meet the requirements of upwards of 500 Immigrants^ 
the number now on it. But at Canefield, with an Hospital for 
87 beds, we found but 14 ; of these three wooden ones in the female 
ward had been brought within the last six weeks ; before that 
there was no bed in the female ward. We could not account tor 
this having escaped Doctor Shier's observation. So, in like man- 
ner at Zeelugt, where in his record of the 27th November, 1869^ 
he found several patients without bedsteadu, but on a succeed- 
ing visit he found asnflScient number of beJs; the number being 
probably as we found it, 28 beds ; but the patients that day were 
19, of whom 5 were discharged and 7 new ones admitted : so 
that 28 patients were all there could have been in Hospital and 
28 beds would have been a sufficiency for thecn^ but not for an 
Hospital that ought to have had 39 beds in it. 



625. The Circular lays down no rules as to what size, or kind. 1119, K 
the beds shall he^ and in our visits to the E:ttates we found roleM* 
them of various kinds, the most common being that which Doc- ^JJ^*^ 
tor Shier appears to recommend in the Report of his first inspec- 
tion^ dated 3rd January^ 1860^ in which^ in substitution for th« 
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large wooden bedstead and the inclined bench* he found on some 
Estates, he suggested a single board three feet wide and six feet 
long, which constituted the bed, and rested on two tressels or 
horses, the one two feet and the other eighteen inches high, thna 
giving a slope of six inches to the bed ; and on the other side of 
the boards are two battens, nailed across to prevent its slipping 
off the horses : and these we conclude are what he now calls 
'' Begulation Bedsteads/' as in his 18th Inspection of Pin. 
Wales, where he notes '' since last visit the old bedsteads have 
been removed from the Hospital and regulation bedsteads pro* 
vided/' 

626. In our visits we also found a great variety of bedsteads, bnt 
JjUt^sri^ty in none the inclined bench which Doctor Shirr reprobates. In 

some Hospitals the '* regulation bedsteads,^' as we may call them ; 
in others iron bedsteads ; in a few others the old large woo<ien bed- 
stead, looking like an old chest on high legs ; and at Windsor 
Castle and Hampton Court we found bedsteads which struck 
us as being worthy of general adoption. The impression had 
been received by several that Doctor Shier did not approve of 
iron bedsteads, but though he does not distinctly approve of 
of them, he does not in his first Bepoit suggest any substitute 
for them ; and we are inclined to conclude that he, probably, 
would have preferred them to the wooden beds but for the 
higher cost of them. The manager at Jfindsor Castle, being 
ill-satisfied with the stretcher and plantain-leaf sack, spread a 
piece of canvas over a folding frame, fii'st of wood, and after- 
wards, when he had tried the experiment, of iron. This is coc'ler^ 
yields more to the body, and is better adapted to the habits 
of the Coolies. 

627. The Circular provides that each bed shall be supplied 
^ *^ . ^ith bed and pillow sack, with suitable dry material for stuffing, 

together with two sheets and a blanket, 

628. The dry material generally used for stuffing is dry plan- 
Dry material tain leaves, the usual litter fur hors^, and therefore analceous 

^^^' to the straw used in England. On some Estates we found 
savannah grass ; but there is no Ordinance or rule, that we 



• " An inclined bench extending from one ude of the ward to the other " highly 
ot^ectionable." 

1. Being fixtnree, the Benches interfere with the ventilation. 

2. They are difficult to olean. 

8. The )«tienti cannot be reached by the Medical sttendant bnt with great 
diffieolty. 
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are aware of but custom^ prescribing the use of Plantain leaves. 
We generally found a suflScient supply of Bed-sacks for present 
use ; though^ often^ as at Eliza and Ma}^, not sufficiently well 
stuffed : for which the Medical Attendent excused himself with 
the plea^ that it was '' better than the Immigrants had at home/' 
entirely forgetting, ignoring, or ignorant of the fact, that the 
Immigrants have not at home to sleep on wooden planks, 

629. Pillow sacks and Pillows were not to be found on some KUow tacks 
Estates as Bath and Hope and Experiment, while at Albion, we wanton 
found standing boards had been introduced to raise the patients' lome ertates. 
heads, the same as we found in use in the different Lockups at 

the Police Stations. But there were very few Hospitals in 
which the patients had not adopted some contrivance, in order 
to raise the pillow above its natural size ; from a bundle of 
clothes to a block of wood, as we saw at Houston. 

» 

630. Doctor Shier has not, of late, in his Records of Inspection, ^jl^^^ . 
noted the want of supplies, except^ perhaps, shirts (which the 
Circular does not require) : probably he was satisfied with what he 

saw, and had not time to enquire further. In October and Novem- 
ber, 1867, he remarked that Bedding and Clothing were insuffi- 
cient at Spring Garden and Versailles, sheets at Belle Plaine, 
and stuffing for Bed Sacks, at Windsor Forest, Nouvelle Flanders, 
and Peter's Hall, in 1868 and 1869 ; that Sheets were wanted at 
Herstelling, and wanted repair at Vriesland in 1868 ; and in the 
same month, December, 1868, that Sheets, Shirts, aud Blankets 
were wanting on Friendship and Sarah ;" we found at that same 
Plantation, where there is supposed to he accommodation for 
thirty patients (but there is not), though there were fourteen 
patients in the Hospital, there were only three Blankets and 
fifteen Sheets. At Adelphi we found new blankets on every bed j 
but the sicknurse admitted to have that morning put 
them on ; there were none there before. At Cumings* Lodge, 
with 26 beds, there were but 14 blankets ; at Mara, for 30 beds, 
66 sheets, but only 18 blankets; at Canefield, for 17 beds, there 
were 7 blankets, 15 sheets, 18 bed sacks, and 13 pillow sacks ; 
at Smithson's JPlace there were only 11 blankets in the Hospi- 
tal, and they were in use with the eight patients in th# male 
ward ; the women had brought their's from their houses (as we 
were told all patients do, if there are not blankets enough for 
them) ; at Eliza and Mary there were only to be found 7 
blankets, though there were 10 patients in the Hospital ; at Zorg, 
until a week before our visit, there were only 10 blankets, 4 
VOL. IV. LL 
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good oncs^ and G old and patched^ and 6 sheets. In the new 
Hospital at Zeelandia, calculated to contain SObeds^ there were 
said to be 24 blankets, but wc could not see them as they were 
all at the wash and none on the beds ; at 3la Retraite the supply 
appeared sullicient, though there were several patients uritheut 
blankets. But this \^as not remarkable, for, though the Circular 
requires that each bed shall be supplied with two sheets and a 
blanket, we found that in most cases blankets were only giveUj 
as at Qoedverwagtingy to patiints suffering, from fever, and 
that one sheet only was pnt upon the beds except on show 
occasions. Indeed Christmas Green, the Sicknurse at Gold-' 
stone IlaU, informed ns that there aud in all other Hos« 
pitals in which he had been, when there were two sheets on 
the bed in the day time, one was removed in the evening lest 
they should be soiled at once : and as regards blankets, Mr, 
Trotman (whose Hospital at De Kinderen we have already 
noticed with praise, and whatever defects there may be in his 
Hospital, cannot be accused as being niggardly) assured us 
(Question 312) that blankets were very little used, but added 
that the Chinese steal them and carry them away. The Chinese 
arc accused of being great pilferers, but if blankets are not 
used it is strange that they should be worth stealing. 



Blooketa at 
Mazaraxu. 



C30. In the Hospital at the Penal Settlement, Massaruni, we ob- 
served that there was at least one blanket on every bed, and 
wa arc not willing to subscribe to the idea, which many Euro- 
peans appear to entertain, that because Uankcts are intolerable to 
them they must be so to all people. The law requires that there 
be a blanket on every bed, and it is not for others to declare that 
those only who suffer from fever, or whose constitutions for some 
other reason, in their opinion, require it, are to have blankets on 
their beds. 



Clothing, 

G31. Neither the Circular No. 1,1 19, 5th November, 1859, 

Clotliinffnot nor the Ordinance, requires that their should be any Hospital 

reqnwdby Clothing. But, in Doctor Shier's eleventh Report, 29th April, 

J»c^^|J?^ 1865, he remarks that ^^Onc of the improvements that admit of 

" more general adoption is the supplying the patients admitted 

" to treatment with suitable bed clothing. A patient may be 

'^ brought from the field requiring medical treatment, but it is 

'^ by no means desirable that he should be placed under treat- 

^' mcut in his filthy clothes, aud sometimes >yith the merest 
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apolof2ry for clothes at all. A trifling outlay in providing 
hospital shirts is all that would be found necessary.** And, 
again, in his twelfth Report, paragraph 7, he recurs to the subject 
and says that, " much has been done to remedy the defect, and 
" it is to be hoped that soon every Hospital will be provided with 
" suitable clothing for patients under treatment/^ This require- 
ment was not provided for by the Estates' Hospitals' Ordinance 
17 of 1859 ; but it is a matter so necessary for the comfort of 
the patients that it is to be presumed no Proprietor of an Estate 
can refuse to comply with this most necessary arrangement : 
consequently, looking through Dr. Shier's Reports, it appears 
that a want of shirts is the deficiency which he most constantly 
detects. 

633. We will only notice five out of upwards of twenty-five Wwit of 
instances in which Doctor Shier has remarked upon the want of 
shirts in Hospitals, from May, 1867, to the end of 1869. At 
Taymouth Manor, Dr. Shier remarks that the patients were in a 
state of nudity, tiiough he afterwards learned that shirts were in 
the Hospital, but not in nse. At NoicveUc Flandres, he also finds 
the patients in a state of nudity from want of a sufficient supply 
of hospital shirts. There were only six patients in Hospital, and 
it is inferred that the whole stock of hospital shirts were being 
washed ; but this is probably a false inference, for, on his next 
visit, in July, 1869, he finds, " hospital shirts totally wanting.^^ 
At Caledonia, too, in November, 18G9, he finds the i)atients in a 
state of nudity. At Reliance, in the same month, he finds there 
are no shirts ; but that the patients are allowed to bring their own 
clothing into Hospital. But, on the other hand, at Vreed-en* 
Hoop, in the same month, he finds that although there is a suffi- 
cient supply of hospital shirts, the patients are in a state of nudity. 
He adds, '^ the fault lies with the sieknursc.^^ 

631?. The occasions were rare when we visited the E states Want <rf doth- 
in which we found all the patients in their Hospital shirts ; but b?c^mi? 
we never on any occasion found them in a state of nudity, aionera. 
Sometimes, as at Ma Retraite, we were informed that the patients 
(the women there) were allowed to retain their own clothes, if 
they were clean ; but the fact appeared to us to be that the 
patients never wore their hospital shirts if they could help it, and 
that generally when they wore them for parade they were put 
on over their own clothing. And such is the state of things of 
which Doctor Hutson complains (Question 6904'), that he had 
a great difficulty in getting the immigrants to pull off their dirty 

ll2 
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garments and put on the hospital clothing :— '' In fact I fre- 
quently find them put on the hospital clothing over their own 
garments ; and they are very much annoyed when I tell them 
to change them. In fact^ they denude themselves^ and the 

'- moment I am seen going up the hospital steps they are running 
in every direction for their clothes/' 



a 
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635. Sometimes we found patients sitting on the shirts whiehhail 
just been given to them ; and^ as at Ooldstone Hall, where we found 
the female nurse had hurt a patient in dressing her in her shirty 
putting her bed to rights and removing her dirty clothes^ to make 
a neat appearance before us. Or, as at Windsor Fbreit, where 
we found them in all the turmoil of making things straight, and 
throwing the shirts at the patients for them to put on. By that 
time such scenes had lost their novelty. 

636. As regards the clothing itself, nothing could, in our 
and of cloth- opinion, have been invented less like the costume or clothing to 
qL; bettor i^hich the Coolies were accustomed out of hospital, or in their 
Mommtndtd. ^^j^ country, than these shirts. We had observed at Windsor 

Forest, the women clad in two garments, a skirt and boddice^ 
which they had no objection to putting on as hospital clothing ; 
and, at Hampton Court, we found all the patients had their shirts 
on; and MrJDowner|informed us that he never had any difficulty 
in getting the patients to wear their shirts, because he gave them 
drawers also, and they then had no objection to stripping off 
their clothes and laying themselves on their beds in their shirts 
and drawers, to which they natarally objected when they had 
nothing but a loose shirt on. 

637« This completely refuted Dr. Hutson's idea (Question 
5^^^ 6906) that a love of dirt was inherent in the Coolies ; and, 
othiiuriiot that uo alteration in the style of hospital clothing would over- 
irt. come the difficulty of getting Immigrants to wear it. 

638. Before leaving the subject, we would remark that at 
f!^^^ Smithson's Place we found the shirts were made of blue salem- 
pore, a less coarse material than the oznaburg used in other 
Hospitals ; but the patients did not appear to cake to those made of 
it better than the coarse material elsewhere : but their objection 
was probably more to the garment than the piaterial of whiph 
it was made* 
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Hospitals, — Utensils. 

639. The Circular No. 1>119^ 5th November^ 1859^ requires that utemflfiioe 
there shall be a wash-hand basin^ chamber utensil^ tin cup^ and JJ^^j^ 
plate^ supplied for each bed. This requirement is not more strictly 
observed than any of the others. At Haarlem, in July 1869^ Doctor 

Shier foimd the patients were in want of plates from which to eat 
their food^ and at Nouvelle Flandres that the Hospital was 
defective in all utensils. 

640. Basins never appeared to be used for washing there or else- Banns, pm, 
where ; the only use to which we saw them put was as spittoons or 

for bathing sores. At Canefield alone did we find spittoons them- 
selves provided. In some^ as at Tay month Manor , for an Hospital 
for twenty-four patients^ we found 14 pannikins and 14 cups; at 
Hope and Experiment , 12 tin pans and no cups ; at Mara, for 34 
beds^ there were 35 cups^ but only 32 pans^ and everything else 
wanting ; at Canefield, for 37 bcds^ 6 basins^ 8 cups^ and 9 pans ; 
and at Sheldon, for 50 beds^ 44 pans^ 42 cups, and no basins ; while 
at Zorg, an Hospital, with 16 beds, there were only 3 tin pannikins, 
and 2 tin cups, and those brought but a month before our visit ; 
the sick nurse, who had been there for eight years, informing us 
that the immigrant patients brought their own basius, and their 
rations were served in a calabash. Of this Hospital, Doctor 
Shier writes, in May, 1869, that it was " liberally managed,^' a 
circumstance uncommon '' on Estates under sequestration.'' The 
sick nurse could not show us how or why it had deteriorated in 
the last eighteen months. At Port Mourant, on the 22ud Sep- 
tember, two patients were ^^ violent and boisterous in the Hos- 
pital, because they had nothing to eat out of, and all complained 
that they had to bring their own platters,'' &c. ; and at GoUstone 
Hall too, and we believe in many other Hospitals, until the 18th 
of last September, the patients had brought their own calabashes 
and pans with them to the Hospital ; but since then, '' in conse« 
" quence of news from Georgetown," a full supply had been laid in 
on this estate. 

641. The Circular, lastly, requires that attached to each bed Black boudi, 
there shall be a black board, 12 inches by 8 inches, on which shall 

be written the patient's name, day of admission, and the medicines 
and diet last ordered ; and also, at the head of JeiKsh bed, a smalt 
shelf. The former of these is very generally observed ; though^ 
sometimes; slates are subtituted for blapk bo^urds. Poctor Shier 
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found them vranting on Taymouih Manor in 1867; Windier 
Forest in 1868; and on Waterloo in 1869; and we found five at 
Philadelphia, and slates at De Kinderen with an entry on only 
one of them. We found many wanting and wrong entries made 
on others at Leonora ; but few at Zeehtgt, many blank at Wales^ 
and the entries not wiitten up at Windsor Forest. But want or 
n^lcct of black boards was the least of all deficiencies. Some 
few Doctors did not put the disease as well as the patient's name, 
date of admission^ medicines and diet on the board ; but the circu- 
lar does not require it ; and they could not be found fault with 
for omitting it, though the practice of the others is worthy of 
commendation. 

642. We found only one shelf in the hospital at Qoldstone 
^et. Hall, none in the feiuale ward at Schoon Ord ; the top of the 

wall under the roof serving all the purpose of a shelf to those 
whose beds arc against the wall, but those in the middle of the 
room have none ; none in the female ward at Canejield, though 
those in the male ward were very good with a hole for the basin, 
if there is one, to stand in. There were none in the hospital at 
Ver(/encef/en, Zeeliigty or De Kinderen ; none in the three very 
new ones of Goedverwagtbig, Sheldon, and Zeelandia, the 
patients in this last hospital keeping their rations on the heads 
of their bedsicads, whieh were very long. The only person who 
has attempted to defend the want of them is Mr. Trotman, and 
he docs so on the ground that it was injpossii)le to keep them 
16* clean. It is very possible, anil even probable, that much dirt 

and rubbish will be collcet(d there, if the Medical Attendant 
and Siek Nurse allow it : but that is no reason why there should 
be no shelves, which arc in our opinion things of primary im- 
portance in evciy hospital. The shelves in the hospital at 
Enmore were admirable. 



613. The list of applianecs given with the Circular of 1859, as 

of medi- necessary to be kept in the Hcspital, contains, besides the arti- 

ioalappo- clcs we have already enunerated, "A list of Medicines and 

'•*ed " Surgical Apparatus and Appliauccs.^^ Tliese, for obvious 

reasons, wc never examined. We should not have known, 

if we found a superabundance of one medicine that it was not 

of any use ; any more than if we found another entirely wanting, 

that it had been superseded by some other of whieh there was 

plenty. These arc matters for medical men, not laymen, to report 

upon. We were informed that there was no want of medicine in 
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the Hospitals, and, never having heard any complaint of it, we 
are inclined to believe they are as represented, well supplied. 

644. There is, however, one thing which we learn from the ^^^!"^*! 
table of Medicines, but of which we found no traces elsewhere, Hofpitals 
either as to the Hospital Staff or other requisites of an Hospital : ^^ ^^ 



and that is, that it was contemplated to divide the Hospitals "'•^^o"^**' 

into classes. On referring to Doctor Shier for information we 

are told in his letter, dated 4tli February 1871, that " the clas- 

'^ sification was made only with reference to the supply of medi- 

" cines which the proprietors of Estates were required to keep on 

'^ hand ; and that Estates on which more than 200 Immigrants 

" were settled were ranked in the first class ; between 100 and 

" 200 in the second ; and below 100 in the third class */' an 

arrangement now completely obselete, since there are Estates 

with more than three times the number of Immigrants on them 

that were contemplated at the time the classification was made. 

645. If the arrangemen^. of Hospitals into classes is to be If divided 
continued it must be with reference to the other requirements mStbe^ 
of an Hospital, rather than to the quantity of medicine to be"<*°^®^® 
kept in store; as it is not necessary that at Ruimveldt and Bel 
AiVy or at Haarlem and Vreed-en-Hoop, where xhey can obtain 
from Georgetown in an hour or two any medicine they require, 
perfectly fresh, they should keep the same supply of medicine as 
they ought to have at Spring Garden and Devonshire Castle^ 
where fresh medicine is not easily procurable, and where it is 
better to have a medicine that has deteriorated with keeping^ 
rather than not have it at all. 



Stocks, 

646. There was formerly, and continued down until nearly gtoofa. 
the middle of 1870, an Instrument in several of the Hospitals 

not included in the Circular of 5tli November 1859> either among 
the medicines, apparatus and surgical appliances, or hospital 
accommodation and appliances, but which we may as well men- 
tion here. We refer to the Stocks. 

647. These, Doctor Shier informs us (Quest. 781), were a relic A nlie of 
of the old regime. They were found in many of the Hospitals, ^^ '**""" 
and were continued until prohibited last year ; nor had they all 

been removed when we visited the Estates, though we were 
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assured they had nerer been used since the order for their remoral 
^^1^*^ ^ ^ was given. So far back as 1859^ Doctor Shier had Terballj 
brought the existence of the Stocks to the notice of the Execn- 
tiTC ; and the Gcvemor having expressed his disapprobation of 
them. Doctor Shier brought the matter before the Medical Prao- 
titioners at the following inspection; when the Medical men 
expressed their opinion that 6tocks were necessary more for 
warning than nse in the treatment of disease. 

648. The matter was allowed to rest, on the understanding 
Co atawadm r that the Medical Practitioner should alone have the power of 
Unnt using them ; and that only in Medical treatment where restraint 

was necessary for the welfare of the patient. The Medical At- 
tendants and all managers were informed of this at Dr. Shier's 
third inspection. The Stocks were thus left, on condition that 
they should be used by the Medical man alone, and only by an 
order in the case book. This, however, was not always done ; 
for an Overseer in the absence of the Manager of Affiance put an 
immigrant in the stocks, and the manager lost his situation in 
consequence. 

649. But, at last, when on the 12th May, 1870, a case arose 
PiohibiUd. in which a medical man had put a woman twice in the stocks, 

the first time entering in the books, " This woman must be con* 
'' fined in the stocks ; she has been making a great noise in the 
" Hospital and very rude to the manager and myself;'' and the 
second time, the next day following but one, ^' Skulking : to be 
^^ confined iu the Stocks until this evening, 8 f.m/' your Excel* 
lency said it was time they should be removed even from the 
control of medical men (Quest. 804) ; and they were prohibited 
by circular issued by Doctor Shier on the 8th June last. How- 
ever, as we have said above, they were not all removed when we 
visited the estates. 

650. At Leonora they had been retained for our inspection. 
Stall retained though if that was the sole cause of their retention we could 
stLeonoia. ^^^ ^^^ ^j^^ necessity of retaining three for that purpose, as one 

would have suflGiced ; and, on other plantations, they were re- 
tained, we know not why, because we were assured that they 
were never used. 

651. But, at Columbia^ they had been used till the 14th March 
At Golninbis. last, and it was said a man had been f ut in them two months 

before our visit. They were still attached to a bed in the Hos- 
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pital when we visited it, and a piece of plaster was sticking to 
one of the holes ; and, on some estates, such as Zeelandia, 
Vergencegen, Golden Fleece, and Goldsione Ilally though removed, 
thty were not destroyed, and remained available at anv time 
with little trouble ; and, if a reinstitution of them was contem- 
plated, they were at hand. 

652. The Slocks we saw, which were capable of being put AtTaymontl 
into immediate use, were, besides those at Leonora : — at Tay mouth 
Manor, where thev formed the loot of an iron bed. The last 
entry prescribing them for use by the Medical Attendant was 
dated 7th March, 1870 : '* Gunga : Confine in Stocks for break- -r 

" ing open Hospital door, aud have punished for the offence 



'^ according to Law/^ 









C53. At Zorg, we found two pairs of Stocks forming the foot At25oig. 
of each of two beds. The Sick Nurse declared they had not 
been used since 1868. We, however, examined the Case Book from 
November in that ye^r and found the following entries : — 2nd 
December, 1868, *^Gambecr: Stocks; absent from Hospital ;^* 4th 
January, 1809, " Babbahur : Stocks for absconding;^' 27th 
February, 1869, " Chedy : Stocks for absconding; '' 26th March, .. - ^ 
1869, ^^ Boodhun. This man to be confined in the Stocks for 
" insubordination during the day time;'' 8th March, 1869, " Boo- 
" jangee : Confine in stocks till next visit, as he makes his ulcers 
''voluntarily;'' 26th April, 1869, **Boodhun (admitted that day) : 
"Confine in Stocks for causing ulcers wilfully;" 29th May, 1869, 
Kurrum Buccuh (acUnitted that day) : This man makes ulcers 
voluntarily, confine in Stocks till cured aud poultice ulcer;" 
17th June, 1869, " Gambecr : Confine in Stocks during day time ;" 
27th July, 1869, Mungroo, " Rest being absolutely necessary for 
" the case of Mungroo; and as he constantly ab8Conds,^'he must 
"be confined in Stocks while necessary." 2nd August 1869. 
Landoo. "This man constantly induces ulcers. Confine 
"him in Stocks during the day till' cured." " Gambeer, 
" as above,^' both admitted that day. 24th August, 1869, . , 

Bunced : " Has absconded ; his ulcer being on ancle joint, rest is 
"imperative; confine in Stocks till next visit." 26th August, 
1869, Buneed : Discontinue Stocks;" 26th December, 1869; 
Lodeah : " Malingericg, spoon diet, examine stools and if as 
" stated give him Kino 20 grains every six hours : Confine in 
" Stocks for absconding." 22ud December 1869, Rnghoo ; " This 
" man refuses his medicine, he must be obliged to take it and 
"punished if he throws it away." 27th December" 1869, 
VOL IV, MM ' . 
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T-tt-Ue : '' Confine in Stods fir icnidiing nker/' 26tli Fe* 
fanury 1870. Bolnh : '^ TUs mnn ihonld be pomahed tar not 
'' wcarins ikirt.'' 27th September 187a Dbnnoo: ''This 
'' man bu abaoondedj and must be ponkbed tor doing ao.'' Tbe 
manager said tbat neitber of tbe^ two last were pnnisbed ; bat 
Dhunoo amererated verj strongly tbat be was pat into tbe 
Stocks. At Icngtb it was admitted tbey bad been oaed latdy to 
reitrain dranken persons. Tbe sicknorse conld not reooHeet tbe 
date wben Bamdyal^ " a crasy aaan, " was pat in tbe Stodu 
witbont any entry being made on tbe snbjeet. 

654. Tbe Stocks whicb bad been oaed at Zedmgt were of a 
peculiar description : In tbe panel wbicb dirided tbe male firom 
•tZMliftr tbe female Ward, about tbe beight of tbe bed firom tbe floor^ 
four slits were cat, aboat 9 incbes long and 4 incbea wide eacb ; 
a bar was placed on tbe otber side of tbe pand on wbicb tbe 
patients 1^ rested, and tbe npper bar was closed down upon it. 
Tbere were entries in the Case Book ordering their nse. 



655. At fVaUMt and Gddstone Hall, we found Stocks of tbe 
AtWdM aad kind familiar to all who know Hogarth's illnstrations of Hodibraa. 
HsIL They were smd to hare been removed oat of the Terandab at the 

latter place by Doctor Shier's orders, on his visit in April 1870, 
and were placed below the Hos^tal. The last person confined 
in them was one Kam Sottoon, put in them by the late head 
overseer^ Mr. Lyons' orders, for being very drunk on a Sunday. 

636. The Stocks had been removed from Enmore before our 

SoBKffs. visit, but Doctor Smith described them as much resembling those 

at Leonora, and regretted their removal, as he appeared to have 

a high opinion of their therapeutic virtues. He appeared mild 

and friendly with his patients. 

657. At V Union we found an entry in the Case Book, dated 8th 
Bflttfi^t si September 1869, ordering the Stocks for a patient ; but no Stocks 
wtot of flt#oks. c^ci* having been there during Mr. Bury's management, the order 

could not be carried out. On the 29th of the same month, we 
found the following entry, regarding the same patient : " This 
"man must be prevented from walking about by being, if neces* 
" sary, strapped to his bed/' 

658. At Hamburg we found two pairs of Stocks still preserved 
l^mMjm •!; in what was probably intended for the dead house ; the one, for 
mSstf* six p^rsens, to be placed on the ground, and the other to be 
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fastened at th« foot of two beds. The lasl entries we found 
in the Case Book were ''24th December, 1868. Sowdeen^ 
" Dysentery : This man will not take his medicine : he mnst be kept 
" under restraint until be does — give ^ oz. of brandy 4 times a day 
'' in his sago/' He died next day. ''14th January^ 1869, Soodman: 
" Scald. "This man has evidently wilfully scalded his back to get 
"into Hospital. Apply Soott's: dressing and ke^ in StX)cks.'^ 
How this man with a scald on his back was to be kept in the Stocks^ 
unless they were placed on the ground^ without hurting his scalded 
back^ is a problem, And^ if he was put in the sitting stocks, 
the question is, is that the proper place for a patient ? 

659. The Stocks^ as we have mentioned above, were a relic Oti^tAmg fo 
of slavery, but, as far as we can learn, were there only to en- ^{T ^ 
force disciple. They were not, any more than the Negro yard or 
Barracks, abolished with slavery : and when the slaves were 
succeeded by the immigrants the Stocks continued on the Estates. 

Being there, of course they were found useful, as they had been 
before, to enforce discipline, both in the yard and in the Hos- 
pital. As instruments for the enforcement of discipline where- 
ever used their use was illegal, so we need not further discuss 
the subject, a^d we believe that if the question arose for deci- 
sion they would be found equally illegal as appliances of treat- 
ment. Regarding their utility as such, opinions appear to differ : 
some of the Doctors, as we have seen, regretting their removal, 
while Mr. Lorimer, the Manager of Wales, who had had them 
used in the Hospital on his Estate, did not think they had done 
much good. They certainly had done none in the tw'o eases we 
saw in the Hospital there, — the woman having lost her leg, and 
the man apparently dying. 

•. * 

660. We found Doctor Cameron on the Aroabisce Coasthad AifsaMottia 
frequently employed them, and thus giving proof of his opinion aS||S?^ 

of them, which has been supported by the opinions, but not* so* 
decidedly by the practice, of other Medical men : and the argu^ 
ments used in support of them do not convince us. It is asserted 
that the immigrants, an:|Lious to avoid work, excite sores and 
then prevent their healing, by continually picking them ; and 
that they must be confined in the Stocks ta prevent themw- This 
involves two positions. We are not prepared to admit^' first, 
that the sores are picked or scratched with the sole objebt of 
keeping them alive. We think it might be accounted for by 
other causes ; and^ secondly, it demanda the admissioo, thai the 
Btocka^are effectual in prevtoiting patifiutii (rom iretttng the^r 
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■ores ; but it appears to ds that they are only effectual whea the 
sore IS below the aukle. A man in the Stocks cannot reach hia 
foot, but any other part is accessible to him, and if he has a sore 
on his foot the irritation of the Stocks is likely to increase it. 

6C1 At Goltitrn Fleece, we found a girl, " Mungny/' about 
10 or 11 years old, had been confined in the Stodcs, with a bad 
sore on the instep. The treatment did her no good ; for in 
March she was seat to the Colonial Hospital, and had not 
returned to the Estate when we yisited it in October* We, 
therefore rejoice to ti:id that your Excellency has prohibited 
their use in any way ; and were <^lad to see that, at Vrjfheid^s 
Lust, they had been turned to account in repairing the koker, 
and wish tiiey hud everywhere been turned to a similarly useful 
purpose. 



662. It is a sati^fjction to us to know, that, except in the 
l^Ld^ Public Gaols, and in the Negro yard at Zeelandia, we never saw 
ribed by Mr. nor heard of the cruel Stocks described by Mr. Des Voeux, 
(Question 491*, iu which the fcot of the sufferers were higher 
than their heads. These Stocks at Zeelandla, had not, we were 
satisfied, been used for the last four years, and we have no 
reason to think that any person was ever put into them in any 
way but as prisoners are into the Stocks in Gaol, with a seat 
so raised that there is no strain further than extension on either 
the legs or arms. 



663. "Wc now come to the last, and probably most important, 
i«ti« part of the Circular of 5th November 1859 — that which prescribes 

the Diet to be obseivcd in the Hospitals. Of this there are 
four Tables, Ordinary Diet, Coolie Diet, Spoon Diet, and Milk 
Diet, which the Doctors prescribe as their patients' cases require. 
The Diets are as follows .— 

rdkuttjdiet. DIETAEY TABLE. 

Bread ... ... 8 ounces 

Salt Fish* ... 8 ounces 

Butter ... ... 1 ounce, or Pork 2 ounces 

Plantains ... ... 24 ouncep, cooked and without hueks 

Susar ... ... 2 ounces 

^ In lieu of the Salt Fish 8 ozs. fresh B^ofy or 4 ozs.sall Beef, may 
be substituted. 
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Coolie Diet, Coolie diet. 

Bice 8 ounces 

Salt rish 4 ounces 

Peas ... ... 4 ounces 

Butter 1 ounce, or Pork 2 ounces 

Curry Powder ... 1 dram 

Bread or Biscuit ... 8 ounces 

Sugar 2 ounces 

Spoon Diet, 

Bread ... ... 4 ounces 

Sago or Arrowroot 4 ounces 

Sugar 4 ounces 

MilJc Diet. 
Spoon Diet, with the exception of 1 pint fresh Milk. 

One half of the articles comprising the Diet to be issued for 
breakfast and served at 9 o^clock, a.m. The remaining half to 
be issued for dinner and servcvl at 4 o'clock, p.m. These Diets 
are all translated into Portuguese, Chinese, Tamul, Hindostani; 
and the Tables hung in the Hospital, " so that the patients 
'' may be able to ascertain the exact* amount of the various 
'' articles comprising the Diet ordered for them by the Medical 
'^ Attendant." (Doctor Shier^s 12tli Report, paragraph 9.) 

.664. The Tables were found in almost all the Hospitals ;but. Diet tables 
in some cases, hung so high up that nobody could read them ; H^it^ig. 
however the diet scale was well known ; and if it was not, we 
fear the written or lithographed tables would not give the patients 
much assistance in acquiring the desired knowledge. 

665. But, with all this, it is painfully evident that the diet Diet not issue- 
is not invariably issued according to the prescribed scale. tables. 

666. In his llth Report, Doctor Shier says, — "In a few Dr- Shier's 
'' Hospitals, three in number, grave doubts were entertained that ^^ 
"the dietary prescribed by Ordinance was not in all its items 

'* supplied to patients. It is almost unnecessary to say, that, 
" should a case occur where strict compliance with the provisions 
'' of the Ordinance has not been observed the penalties provided 
'^ will be sued for." But the penalties never ha/e been sued for. 

667. In his next Report, at the end of the year, he noticed i2tli Beport 
that in some cases the articles of diet were found to be issued by 
measure^ instead of by weight ; and that wherever this practice 



a 
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was found, " due waroing was given }'' but nothing moro 
appears to hare been done. In Lis 18th Report, October 1866, 
he says that : " One of the deficiences most observable daring 
'* this inspection was the not issuing to the patients all the articles 
composing the diet ordered by the Medical Attendant ; thia is a 
very grave fault and one that must be fearlessly put down. 
Measures have already been taken by the Executive which will 
speedily remedy the evil/' What these measures were, we 
have failed to ascertain, or that they have been remedied. 

668. Doctor Shier repeats the same complaint the next year^ 
1 Report, in his 15th Report, but attributes it to iaattention and adda: 

'' It must be thoroughly and completely remedied. To persist in 
'' mixing the di£ferent diets, sets at naught one of the objects of 
'' Government.'^ And he mentions a case where 8 ounces of 
rice had been substituted for 24 ounces of plantains, which 
could not be got ; remarking^ that 8 ounces of rice were not 
equal to 24 ounces of plantains. 

669. Lastly, in his 21st Report, dated 29th October last, five 
J^9^ years and a half after the empty threat, '' that penalties would be 
tZ^d, '' sued for, if strict compliance with the provisions of the Ordinance 

" be not observed, " he says, " three cases, all on the West Coast 
" District of the County of Demerara, were reported where some 
'^ defect had been discovered as to the issuing of the various 
articles composing the diet of patients in Hospital. It is 
therefore earnestly recommended that the Medical Attendants, 
*' not only in the District, but in all others, be assiduous in 
'' watching over this department of Hospital management. With 
'' the opportunities possessed by them, the discovery of any 
" defect in the issue of the various articles of diet, and also as 
'' to their quality, should not for any length of time remain 
'' unobserved, and that a remedy be at once applied. His 
'' vigilance is particularly required when a Dispenser is employed, 
"who, although possessed of a certificate of competency, is 
'' employed for the first time in an Estate's Hospital.^' 



rr 



670. We find Doctor Shier, for the first time, calling upon 

Jll^Uat* the Medical Attendants to see the diet properly supplied, and 

lapplMd. suggesting that they should enforce the penalties provided in 

Sections 142 aud 151. As Doctor Shier had himself neglected 

to enforce these penalties for five years and a half, he cannot 

find fault with the Medical Attendants if they are guilty of 

ir delay. 
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671. We shall mention the cases as giTen in Doctor Shier's CHMman^ 
Report^ since May 1867, and then report what we ourselves Dr. fiOiMr. 
observed on the Estates. 

672. In May 1867, he finds at Mainstay, that the complaiiit Haiaitoy. 
made at his last visit was removed. The complaint was, that 

the diet was not supplied as ordered by the Medical Attendant ; 

but that four-pence a day was allowed for the support of each 

patient. For a similar breach of Ordinance in 1864 or 1865 

the immigrants were removed from Arthurville in Wakenaam, ArtlNiffaii 

though the Sick Nurse there, too, was found unqualified 

(Question. 824). 

673. At BUnheim, in the same month, he found Bice issued Bluibfliii^ 
by measure, not weight ; and that two biscuits were served in- "^ 
stead of eight ounces. In June, at Ckunings' Lodge, he found m Comiiig^ 
pint of rice issued to the patients instead of half a pound, and ^^'^^' 
two cents' worth bread instead of half a pound. The Sick Nurse 

could not deny this ; and Dr. Shier considers that it " arises 
** from thoughtlessness on the part of those to whom the issuing 
'^ of the articles of diet is entrusted, in order to save trouble," and 
so he palliates the ofifence. 

674. In July at Vergenmgen he found that, where Coolie diet yefgweagv 
was ordered, nee and salt fish only were given, and the rest with- •^^^ "^ 
held. 

675. In January 1868, at Spring Hall, Doctor Shier found SpcingHA 
only salt fisb and rice had been issued to the patients, with two "^^^^ "^ 
biscuits each, as Coolie diet ; thus half the allowance of bread 

and the entire allowance of peas, pork and sugar had been with* 
held ; and in his following visit in July the complaints were 
numerous, and he found that the weight of the articles issued was 
short. This case, he considered, required a strong remonstrance 
from Government ; and the Government Secretary wrote to the 
Attorney of the Estate mentioning the facts, and that it sheired 
great inattention, upon which, amendment was promised and 
carried out. 

676. In May, of the same year, a very gross case occurred at ProridcBM 
Providence. The Sick Nurse took upon himself to withhold a S ^!S3S^ 
portion of their bread from patients, as a punishment for dii* JjJ^^^ 
orderly conduct and neglecting their sores. He had bees eight 
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years in Hospital ; but the Manager pleaded that he^ the Man- 
ager^ had but lately come^ and although he visited the Hospitals 
daily^ he had never found out that such a practice existed. Doctor 
Shier^ being of opinion that the Sick Nurse had presumed on his 
experience^ and overstepped his duties, recommended that the 
offence should be passed over. 

677. In June, at La Fenitencey he found that the half-bit loaf 
Penitence, (two-penny loaf), which weighed five ounces, was given instead 

short weight /» i ir ^ r \. i 

•f bread. 01 a half-pound of bread. 

678. In July, at Moorfarm', he found that neither bread nor 
MoorFarm.no ^^sc^^^ ^>^^ i:<sued in the dietary; and the Manager promised to 
bi^S^'^ have it amended, and the Proprietor, that in future no cause of 

complaint should be given. 

679. And at Hope {BalUie's Hope) peas were issued by measure 

Hope, iaroed j^^^ ^^^ j^y weight, 
by measure ^ o 

not weighed. 

680. In November, at Goldstone Hall, he found that all the 
Golditone articles of Coolie diet which were issued in the morning were 

Hall rations all ^ 

cooked atoncc. cookcd at once, contrary to the proviso that they should be well 
cooked and half issued at 9 a. m. for breakfast and the rest at 4 
p. m., for dinner. 

681. In December, 1868, he found at Corwe/ia /rfa the rations 
Cornelia Ida, issued by measure, and not by weight: and rice, issued in the 

rations issued ^ j a > > 

by measure, same manner at Hagucy where neither pork nor butter was 
served. He also found, at Windsor Forest, that the bread was 
not issued in full weight, but that will be more . specially noticed 
hereafter, as it has been a much-discussed case. 

682. In May, 1869, 9t Perseverance, Doctor Shier found 

A^uiSrcld? ^^^^ P^^® were not provided, as required in the diet-scale; but 
short supply, the Manager expressed his regret ; the sick nurse hod only been 
there three weeks, and upon promises of amendnaent Doctor 
Shier was satisfied. And so he was, at Ruimveldt, where he 
found the same defect ; but here it was ^^ prima culpa,'' and he 
complacently remarks that it shewed " that even the best-con- 
" ducted Hospitals require at all times to be carefully watched." 

683. At Mainstay, he found that bread was not issued, fiut 
ICaiMtay, no j^c did not see the Manager; and, as the Proprietor lived on the 

Estate^ he thought it strange that such neglect should have 
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occurred. This is the same Estate as was mentioned in a former 
paragraph, where, in December 18G6, the patients were not 
supplied with the food ordered by the Medical Attendant, but 
received four-pence a day to provide it. 



68L In June 18G9, on Port Mouranf, Doctor Shier found ^^^ ^ . 

. . snort txtafij % 

that instead of issuing half a pound of brea 1 as provided for in broad, Me^ 
the dietary scales, only 4 ounces were issued; and that the remonatiSMii 
Doctor had remonstrated in vain. For this, and other miscon- ^*"'* 
duct. Doctor Sliicr remarks: — '^ Is such a manager really a fit 
" person to be entrusted with the lives of immigrants V and the 
Government Secretary wrote to Mr. Barclay on the subject (No. 
1,256, 12ih July, 1869,) but no notice appears to have been 
taken of the letter; nor further notice of the case. 

685. In July, in th.e same year, Doctor Shier found that a Entomrise aac 
certain money-allowance of bread, probably the half-bit loaf short ran^ 
mentioned above, was issued to the patients at Enterprise, and 

not weighed when brought into the Hospital; he therefore 
deemed it should be weigherl, as ho had good reason to believe 
that it was deficient. At Philadelphia also, he fjund rice and 
peas issued by measure and not by weight; and the issue con- 
siderably less in weight than should have been supplied. 

686. At La Bonne Mere, in the same month. Doctor Shier Jf ®^"P* 
found that the Sick Nurse had called the attention of snpplyofbiMid, 
the Manager to the fact that two biscuits were all that mSmJJi^ 
was issued for half a pound. The Manager, the Sick "^^^^^^ ^? ■"** 

. nnPM withoiit 

Nurse affirmed, said that that was sufficient, and he would effect, 
not give more. The Sick Nurse called the attention of the Medi- 
cal Attendant to the circumstance, who promised to speak to the 
Manager on the subject : but the matter remained as before. 
This Doctor Shier considered a very bad case, and notice was 
taken of it in No. 1412, of the 30:h July 1869, but no answer 
has been received to it. 

687. In December 1869, ditCove flwrf J«/m, neither pork nor Cove ft John, 
butter was furnished to the patients on Coolie Diet in the Hospi- »^«*"«PP^I* 
tal ; but, in this case, the Sick Nurse admitted that he had never 

applied for the allowance, and so he was told that a like neglect 
would deprive him of his Certificate : as if he alone was responsi- 
ble, and as if it concerned neither the Manager nor the Medi- 
cal Attendant to know and sec that the Dispenser did his work, 
and that all things required in the Hospital were there or not^ 
VOL. IV. N N 
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unless tbe Sick Norse told them. We now come to the three 
cases mentioned in Doctor Shier's 21st Report on the West Coast 
District. 

ri88. At Zeelugt, 6th July 1870, he records that he finds that 
0dingt,ahoit in several cases the Medical Attendant has ordered C!oolie Diet, 
^' but that neither the allowance of peas, nor the allow«nce of 

butter, or its substitute, pork, is issued to the patients. On this 
the following minute was recorded : — '' Send a copy of Doctor 
^' Shier's remarks to the Manager, and ask for an explanation of 
'^ the circumstances recorded by Doctor Shier in regard to the 
'' Coolies not having received proper diet. The attention of the 
'' Medical Attendant should also be drawn to this. I am glad to 
" say that such a complaint as is here made against a Manager is 
^' rare. It is one which the Executive Gk)vemroent will be called 
'' upon to deal with stringently, if it again occurs.'' We cannot 
find that the Manager has offered any explanation. 

689. At Stewariville, Doctor Shier found that the Medical 
itewartrille, Attendant had in several cases ordered Coolie Diet ; but dia- 
hort gapply. ^^ygi-ed on examination of the patients that only salt fish and rice 
were issued ; and upon the statement of the manager that the 
articles composing the diet' had been issued, but not administer- 
ed. Doctor Shier, " requests that the services of another Dis- 
'^ penser be at once secured/' Upon this, the following Minute 
was recorded : — " Write and express my surprise that better 
supervision was not exercised over the Dispenser. He has I 
presume been discharged. A copy of Doctor Sbier^s remarks 
'^ should be sent to the Manager and Medical Attendant of the 
" Estates' Hospital." '^ State that I consider this latter 
^' officer to blame, as he should have taken care that the proper 
'^ diet was received by the Hospital." We cannot find that any 
answer was received to these letters. 

690. Lastly, at Blankenburg Dr. Shier found the same want 
Blaiikenbnrg, as above noticed at Sttwartville ; but here, the manager said 
■"^ ^* that he had supplied the allowance of pork in Coolie diet, which 
had been refused by some of the patients ; and, that by their 
having done so, he was under no obligation to offer them the 
allowance of butter. A copy of Doctor Shier's notice was 
ordered to be sent to the Manager, and to the Medical Attendant 
of tbe estate, and the Governor added : " Many Coolies will 
*' refuse pork on principle, and I cannot understand how a 
'^ Manager could put forward such an excuse as that stated. I 
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presume it will not occur again/' It is worthy of notice that 
in this instance^ Doctor Shier acquits the Dispenser of dereliction 
of duty^ except in so far as on the preceding inspection he had 
stated that every article composing the diet of the patients 
ordered by the Medical Attendant had been faithfully ad- 
ministered. 

691. Our own experience, which we are now about to shew. Staie •■ 

, « nouoocl in o 

leads us to believe that if Doctor Shier contents himself with Tints* 
merely asking the Dispenser whether every article composing the 
diet of the patients ordered by the Medical Attendant has 
been faithfully administered^ and is satisfied with the Dispenser's 
answer^ if affirmative —as from the above, aud from his evidence, 
(Ques. 2,459,) it appears he is — he will, if induced to make a 
more searching inquiry in future, find that many of the Dis- 
pensers have been guilty of this same dereliction of duty. In 
short, we find that the picture of the Hospitals drawn for us by 
Doctor Shier in his evidence differs very much from what we 
saw during our visits to the estates. We shall see that Doctor 
Shier's method of obtaining the most reliable information has 
failed him ; and ''that the immigrants do not invariably, if they 
have a grievance, have it ready for him when he visits them/^ 

692. In the course of our enquiries we found that, at Coffee Coff«e Gion 
Grove^ the patients got no curry. The proprietor informed us ^^ ^*'*'^* 
that at Cullen, where he had been before, as Manager, the 
patients did not get curry, but that he would give it in future. 

693. At Anna Regina, the Dispenser informed us that the j^niiaB«gm 
patients did not get curry when he came there, seven, months 2JortSSiS" 
before, nor after that, until one day a patient complained to the bx«ad. 
Doctor, and he ordered it, but made no entry in the Register. They 

then had it until September, but not since ; it was required from the 
" Office,^' on the 18th October, and ordered from Georgetown 
on the 20th, but had not arrived on the 29th. Three biscuits 
were served in the same way fi'om this same Estate, as a ration of 
half a pound, until the Doctor ordered that the full ration should 
be given, which was found to be six; but still the Dispenser 
only gave five. The rice here is served by measure not weight. 

694. At Land of Plenty, curry was not always given. The Land of 
excuse was that it could not be cooked without butter, and but- cmj*'^ 
ter was not always to be had. It would have occupied a whole 

day to have discovered precisely how the other supplies were ad- 
ministered, except that they were received from the stores in the 

nn2 
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Managcr^s Louse by measure^ not by weighty and served out ap- 
parently by guess. Bread was only given as an extra ; but here 
five biscuits weighed a good 8 ouuees. 

695. At Columbia the Immigrants complained that they only 
)liiinbia, got half-ratioiis of rice. We were first informed that all the 
roppy" rations, except peas and sago, were ^ot from the Portuguese 
shop ; but, on finding that only half- rations had been receive, 
from thence, wc were told that the other half was got from the 
Stores, though of that neither Sicknurse nor Manager could 
give lis proof. Since the Tuesday before we visited the Estate 
the patients had received 8 ounces of bread ; before that they 
had been given four ; and when biscuits were issued they got 
two ; now, four or five (six weighing 8 ounces) . They Lad had 
curry stuff for the la&t two months, not before. Plantains ap- 
pear in the shop- book on the 2 1st June, but not since; though 
it was asserted, but not proved, that they had been got from 
the house. It was admitted none had been serA-ed for the last 
three weeks, and that rice had been given instead; except in 
eases of dysentery, where sago or arrowroot was substituted. 
They get butter or i^ork, only if they ask for it ; which the Hin- 
doos seldom^ and the Mahomcdans never, do. 

69G. As regards Culhri, it is impossible to epitomise what we 
nllen in very found there. The following entries in the Notes of our visit 
shew hew rations were served, and how the patients fared there : 
"Upon examining the Books, the Commissioners found during 
*' the post summer, repeated entries by the Doctor (Cameron) 
'^ complaining that the j)atients were not properly fed ; that the 
" orders he gave were not ciiiicd cut, and that ' men were sink- 
' ing frr.m iiisuflicicnt or improper nourishment.^ Some of 
these eases were since dead. One child was brought to the 
Ilosjiital ^o ill frrm sores that the Poctor recommended the 
prosecution of the black woman, Bella Koberts, who had charge 
" of the babies. If this was a step beyond his province, it might 
'^ well be excused. The infant died the next day. After several 
" entries of this kind, the Di^j)enscr was dismissed, September 
" 11th, and the ])rescnt one retained, who, if somewhat deficient 
" in autlioritv over his fellow countrvnien, is at all events anxious 
"to do well. Peerbueiis coni[)laincd that he only got one biscuit 
" this morninfr, and a- third of a pan of rice by way of Coolie 
'^ diet. The Disj)enser cxplaiiiel that all provisions are served 
*' out from the manager's house by his own housekeeper, which 
'^certainly exonerated him from fault. But it appears biscuits 
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'^were sent in tbis morning in quantity sufficient only to give 
'' one all round, and that too is the number ordinarily allotted. 
''The Dispenser thought five was the proper ration, but it was 
" shewn him by the aid of the medicine scales that six went to 
''half a pound. T^cre were provision scales hung in the gal- 
" lery, but no weights. The Dispenser was in the habit of bor- 
" rowing sometimes the weights from the Portuguese shop ; 
" sometimes those from the Buildings used for weighing the 
" lime, which he said were not true. The Portuguese shop 
" and buildings were accident illy closed to-day. The Dis- 
" penser said he weighed the food after cooking, and that 
" Peerbucus had more than his share of rice (more than 
" 8 ounces.) It was pointed out that he ought to have 8 ounces 
" of uncooked rice. This is not ment'oncd in the English board, 
" but the Coolies are aware of it and complained bitterly. The 
" Dispener seemed to believe that his interpretation was right. 
" In the result, about two-thirds of the rice, and one-third of the 
'' biscuit prescribed are in fact given, and the patients actually 
" complained of hunger. No curry was given in the Hospital. No 
" pork was given, even in ' full diet^ ; nor beef, much less extract of 
" beef, which had been ordered in some of the bad cases early in the 
autumn. The Dispenser was asked if he had called the Mana- 
ger's attention to those deficiencies ; he said, * Manager knows 
it.' The Coolies who complained were told that their com- 
plaints were just ; in fact much more than tlicy had mentioned 
was withheld from them unfairly. There was no tank, or other 
supply of water in the Hospital ; it was brought in buckets 
•' from the Manager's house. Doctor Cameron had been obliged 
" to give orders, during the summer, that, at least, the bad 
"diarrhoea cases should have vat water; the rest, that of 
" the neighbouring creek. This regulation was carried out now. 
" Upon the \»hole the Commissioners were less surprised at 
•' the miserable prevalence of disease among an exceptionally 
fine set of Coolies, than at the breakdown of a system which 
^eems unable in such cases to provide for the enforcement of 
" its peremptory rulc^. Doctor Shier visited this Hospital in 
" May last, and requested that a leak in the roof should be stop- 
" ped, which was immediately done.'' 

697. At Zorg the rations are bought from Messrs. Tilburys' Zorgnocan 
shop. The order is given for so many rations, and the cost is S^^nSgl 
debited in the lump. We did not find that the quantity was de- 
ficient in weight of the articles supplied ; but we found that the 
patients had only had curry for about three weeks before our 
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visit^ and that it was paid for as extra, not haying formed part of 
the contract ; and^ althongh the rice was not deficient in weight, 
as received from the shop : that is^ that 3 lbs. of rice was received 
for six rations ; it was not cleaned, and when cleansed the 12 
ounces^ which remained to be cooked for the day's ration^ we 
fonnd had lost 4^ onnces ; so that the 3 lbs. receired^ if 
cleansed^ must have been reduced to 2 Ibs.^ or they must have 
eaten a pound of what was not fit for food. Plantains were un« 
known^ and when '^ ordinary diet ^' is ordered " Coolie diet ** 
is given. Still Doctor Shier^ in May last, reported this Hospital 
as '* satisfactory as to cleanliness and order.'' 



Johaniia'* 
Cedlm, niles 
sot obMired. 



^. 698. At Johanna Cecilia there was no attempt at obseiring 
the Bules. If ordinary diet was ordered and plantains diflScult 
to get, breakfast was given of ordinary, and dinner of Coolie 
diet : four or fi've biscuits, of which* it took six to make four 
ounces, were given as a ration. Peas were only sent for 
when we came, and we found changes made in the diet, most 
unwarrantablv : for the details of which we would refer to 
our Notes of Visits. 



Anroia, no « 
aooonnt kept. 



699. At Aurora there was difficulty in obtaining information. 
The Dispenser goes to the manager's house for what he wants^ 
and takes it from the housekeeper, and neither gives nor takes a 
receipt. It is not our business to remark on the way in which 
people manage their own afiairs ; but if Government is to have 
any control over the Hospital, this careless, and it may be extra- 
vagant, or deceitful, way of doing business, must be put a stop 
to. 



Spring Gar- 
den, snpply 
by measure, 
short supply. 



700. At Spring Garden rations were, until the 15th Septem- 
ber last, taken by measure, not weight. After that, they were 
taken from the Portuguese shop by weight. Until the 16th of 
that same month they got neither pork nor butter. They had 
had no Curry for the last three or four weeks, as the manager 
said he could not get the materials from Georgetown. For the 
last month, they had had six biscuits weighing eight ounces : 
before that, two was their allowance. The pound of rice lost 
one and three-quarter ounces in cleansing. 



Hamburgi 
rules not 
clMOiied* 



701. At Hamburg, the Circular is not attended to. Curry is 
not given by weight, but the sick nurse says she asks the patients 
how much they would like^ as they complained it was very hot : 
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and^ if milk^ Coolie diet^ and soup^ are ordered^ the patient does 
not always get more than Coolie diet. 

702. At Belle Plaine there was no curry, and the biscuits PellePlAine 
were full of weevil; plantains were not always given with ordi- supply, 
nary diet, because they were scarce, and the deficieacy was made 

up with rice. At Friendship and Sarah, the diet table was not Friendship 
attended to, — but then, the manager, not thinking eight ounces ^^^riJ^^in 
of rice enough for the patients, gave them a pound each, or as less bread, 
much of a pound as remained after it was cleaned. But he gave 
them only three biscuits, instead of six, which was the equivalent 
of half a pound of bread. 

703. At Zeelandia, the Sick Nurse had only been two months Zeehmdia, 
on the Estate, and we could get little information regarding the "^'^■^pw 
rations. The Sick Nurse came on the 8th September ; and on 

the I3th was told by the Manager to give rations in exact con- 
formity with the diet tablci Mr. Walcott said that he gave the 
same instructions to all Sick Nurses when they first came, but 
in that case the instructions should have been given on the 9th. 
However, the Nurse admitted that he had found Curry and 
Sugar deficient ; and our enquiries led us to conclude that the 
supply of Curry was still deficient. 

704. At Philadelphia, Doctor Shier remarked in July 1869, Philadelphii 
that rice and peas were issued by measure, not weight ; and JJ^^^JJ^^ 
on his next visit, in November, 1869, lie noted that they were ^rry 
issued by weight ; but we found they had reverted to the old 
practice, and that bread was given by the loaf, not by weight ; 

and plantains by number. Th^re was a difference of opinion 
as to when the patients began to get curry : the Nurse said five 
months before ; the patients themselves said four. The Portu- 
guese, from whom the port wine was got, admitted it was not port : 
it cost two shillings a bottle. The rice was very dirty ; and the 
Cook had no means of cleansing it. 

705. At the next Plantation, Vergenoegen, the sick nurse Nei«en<eg«i 
admitted that the rations were not served by weight ; and there wid Zedagt 
was no pretence made at Zeelugt to show that the rations there measue. 
were served by weight. There were no scales nor weights to be 

found, except for medicines, and they would not weigh four and 
a half ounces. The diet is not served according to the Circular; 
half in the morning and half in tb^ evening ; but the curry^ rice^ 
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and fish are given in the morniug^ and peas and pork or butter 
in the evening. 

70Gy. At De Kinderen^ we found a balance scale had been pro- 

De Kinderen, cured the day before, and since then the rations had been issued 

•applied by by weight, before that by measure. The rations were issued at 

°**'*^^* 10, a.m., sugar and water (oalled tea), and eight ounces of bread; 

and in the afternoon rice, peas, and salt fish, but no curry. 

This had been the case for the last two months : before that the 

allowance was a biscuit in the morning, rice at noon, and peas 

and salt fish in the evening. The patients said there was no use 

in appealing to Djctor Shier; he always said what the Doctor 

did was right. The Doctor seemed liberal in ordering additional 

diet and comforts ; and we believe it very possible that Mr. 

Trotman might and will make the Hospital what in his evidence 

(Question 311) he thinks it is, but what in our eyes it certainly 

now is not, " in first-class order.^^ 

707. At Leonora, the rations are served by measure not 
Leonora : rulee weight; anf^ the brcarl, which should weigh eight ounces, weighs 
only five and a half at the utmost. Mr. Russell in his evidence 
(Question 5399) tell us that he does not keep strictly to the 
hospital diet, but orders extras, if he thinks a man requires it; 
and others have given us much the same information. All this 
would be self-evident, if the same records of these orders were 
kept as at Goedverwayting ; bnt, in their absence, all that we can 
find proved is that the Government Rules are not observed, and 
the patients worse off than if there were no Rules at all. 

Hague: rations 708. At Uanue, the rations are supplied by measure. 

by moasure. »/ ' i.s: j 

709. At Windsor Forest, the 9 o^clock tea ration had not been 
St^^'^*^*^' given at half-past 11. Tiie patients now get peas and curry, 
obrorved. which they had not before August last. 

710. And this, perhaps, will be the fittest place to notice what 
has bc.?n alluded to before, as having caused discussions, perhaps 
moie than the subject merited ; but Mr. Cameron appeared to 
feel the mater acutely. During his 18th inspection on the West 
Coast, Demerani River, Doctor Shier, on the 18th December, 
18G8, fouud at Windsor Forest, that " Bread is not issued to the 
'• patients in full quantity,^' and adds as note, " the Sick Nurse 
" seems wholly res[onsible for the diminished quantity of Bread 
'^ issued to the patients, full quantity being issued to him.^' At 
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his next visit, the I9th July, 1869, he '' found that notwithstand- 
'^ iug the entry made at last visit (in the Hospital Register) re« 
'' garding the insufScient supply of Bread issued to the patiently 
'' only half the allowance is still isued /' and adds a note : *' The 
'' persistence af the Manager in withholding the full allowanee of 
'^ bread is unaccountable and most reprehensible/' Upon thia 
the Government Secretary wrote to Mr. Cameron ; and he, in 
reply, 7th August, 1869, said that " the quantity of bread pre- 
" scribed by Ordinance 4 of 1864 is now issued to the patients on 
'' this estate/' 



711. On our visit, Mr. Cameron referred to the subject and J^-Cwi;^ 
said it arose entirely from a mistake ; that Doctor Shier had **'^'*"'**^" 
never met him, nor known the rights of the case, and misrepre- 
sented him to Government ; that he knew the immigrants pre- 
ferred rice to bread, and he had, accordingly, given them aixteen 
ounces of rice, and only four ounces of bread ; and the Co^He who 
had made the complaint to Dr. Shier admitted the fact to us, but 
added that preference for rice depended on their having peas with it. 
The case is still somewhat obscure. Doctor Shier in the first 
instance acquitted the Manager and impliedly accused the Sick 
Nurse of embezzling the bread. On his next visit he accuses 
the Manager of persisting in what he said he had nothing to do 
with before. This, probably, only shews Doctor Shier^s reluc- 
tance to blame a Manager ; on the other hand it is remarkable 
that Mr. Cameron only acknowledged the receipt of the letter from 
Government, and offered no explanation of his proceedings to 
your Excellency. Our examination of him elicited no furthi^r 
information. 



712. At Schoon Qrd, all the Diet Table is not observed ; the SchoQaOrd 
Coolie diet there, was one pound of rice and six ounces of bread aerre^ 
or biscuits, instead of eight ounces of each. Curry, they had 
only had for the last eleven days ; and butter they never get^ 
only pork. The articles were said to be got by weight, and not 
by measure ; but there were no scales in the Hospital in which 
to weigh them ; and it was admitted that they were divided by hand. 



713. At Veter^s Hall, we observed what was worthy of imita- ^^[^^ 
tion everywhere — a supply of rice and other food kept warm 
for the patients whom the Doctor might admit when he paid his 
visit. 
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so many diets^ they efiectually prevented ns from ascertainiag 
what quantity was supplied of the different articles, for di^t. 
However, as mentioned before, in December 1869, Doctor Shier 
found that pork or butter was not issued ; and we have found 
that no more has been charged for the ration since pork or batter 
is said to have been added. 

719. At bath, the scale of diet required by the Circular had 
only been observed since the 4th November; before that they got ^ 
lib. of rice, two biscuits, four ounces of salt fish, and peas by 
guess^ with the addition^ since the 4th October^ of curry. 

720. At Hope and Experiment patients do not always get peas ; HtptAiipi 
pearl barley is sometimes substituted for it ; curry is only given? JJJJ^^^ 
when asked for : and that is very seldom. If the patients ask 

for it, twelve ounces of plantains are substituted for four ounces 
of rice. 

721. At Cotton Tree, the Proprietor says that the Sicknurse Cotton Tim i 
has carte blanche to go to the stores and take what WajflpJ*""*** 
wanted, and no receipt is given ; so that it is utterly impossible 

to tell what ratious are served. It is admitted that curry is not 
given ; and the patients declare that, until the last four months, 
they had only rice, peas, and fish. It was here we found the 
candidate f )r admission fasting for tweuty four hours. After but 
vis't, ^r. Dillon informed us that on searching the Hospital he 
found four pounds of biscuits, and one and three quarter pounds 
of fish, tied up in the patients' clothes, which they said they 
had been unable to eat ; but that did not disprove their assertion 
that four months before they had not had enough. 

722. At Mara, ordinary diet was more common than Coolie H«»: iiknt 
diet ; but when Coolie diet was ordered neither curry nor peas,"^ '' 
was given. The rice was dirty, and they had no means of clean- 
ing it. 

723. At Ma Itetraite the Manager had the week before re- lCft£k«nn 
fused to sanction the purchase of plantains, because they were{^|§|^2! 
extravagantly dear. osnittoodii 

724. At Ooldstone Hall, on the 18th September, when new GoMst wis 
pans and other utensils were introduced into the Hospital, as mgff^ 
mentioned before, an order was given* that the patients were to. 

be dieted in strict conformity with the Ordiuance. Previously 
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to thAtj the costom was hcre^ ts on all estates vbeie the SidL 
Kane had been before^ to get the rations at so mudi per head, 
and the patients nerer had cnrrj ; only two or three faiacnita for 
bread ; no batter^ not always pork ; piantainsj if they prefe rred 
them to rice, and salt fish by gness^ not by weight. 

725. At Adelpki twelre cents used to be allowed for Coolie 
; acakdiet^ and eight cents for milk diet, nntil September last^ when 

the patients were dieted according to the scale^ though only tat a 
Tcry short time^ as, since the 15th September, they had never 
had cnrry. 

726. At Canefield cnrry is never*^ given ; and we discoYered 
that preyionsly to October last, the custom was for the patienta 

satioaOTSpfitd. ^^^ lihom Coolie diet was ordered to get one week rice^ fish^ and 
bread, and the next week rice, peas^ butter and bread ; so that thej 
one week were cheated of their peas and butter, and the next 
week of their fish ; and always, of their curry. If Doctor Shier 
had not had the contempt he expressed (Quest. 2^459) for 
the cTidence of the shop-books, it is possible he mighty by thenOj 
have discovered this practice as we did. If, however^ the rationa 
were too little previously to October 1870, more extras than were 
required were given iu June. A patient for whom porter waa 
ordered died on the 4th June, but the porter was continued for 
that and the two following days. 

727. At Smithson^s Place, articles are not all served by weight ; 
ffwHhrmV P^^^ ^^^ served by measure ; biscuits, by number, and curry has 
MrradbvaMT ^^^^^ '^^^^ served at all, for the five years the sick nurse has 
santby been there ;four biscuits are served as a ration, but seven weigh 
go^M. the eight ounces ; three or four plantains are given, if asked for, 

instead of eight ounces of rice, and the rice we saw lost four 
ounces in four pounds by cleaning. 

728. At Albion ordinary diet is never ordered, and Coolie 
AlbioB:!^. diets are charged eight cents a head; curry stuff, however, is 
gtd bj too* extra, and though charged in the shop-book could not be de« 

tected in the rations. 

729. At JPort Mourant, curry is never given and the rations 
FsriHMftal: Bre divided by guess; four biscuits are given instead of bread ; 
Sdbsd'ito! ^^^ ^^^ ^^®' which was very dirty, the sick nurse thought would 

lose a quarter of a pound in cleaning ; the shopman expected it 
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would lose one-tbird of itself in cleaning, though a Coolie stand- 
ing by said it lost half. 

% 

730. At Eliza and Mary, in the absence of the sick nurse^ EllnaadlCs 
and on the denial of the Medical Attendant that he knew anything ^^u^ 
about the rations^ unless a complaint was made to him, we were obierred. 
unable to discover anything upon the subject, except that the 
Medical Attendant took great credit to himself for recommending 
the manager to give the patients plantains two or three times a 
week ; it appeared that it was every alternate Saturday. This 
circumstance would hardly have been worthy of notice, were it 
not that at Sheldon, the very next estate, and with the same 
attorney and Medical Attendant, we found potatoes supplied to 
the patients for ordinary diet, instead of plantains, which were 
4aid not to be procurable. . The rice here lost seven ounces in 
seven and a half lbs., or nearly a whole ration in cleaning fif- 
teen rations, and curry was not supplied according to the diet 
table. 



731. We have not been able to discover why, with the ex- y^ 
ception of plantains, the rations are to be served uncooked ; nor, vjfjSJJjfSj 
why, since rice and peas, the staple of Coolie diet, are always oook»d. 
sold by measure, they should be served in rations by weight : as, 

when more than a single patient is to be served, the rations 
must either be cooked separately or divided at last by guess, or, 
if served by weight, be weighed when cooked. 

732. The result of our visits to the Estates is, to satisfy us setolt of ob< 
that hitherto scales have hardly ever been used : indeed, the ■«?»*«?». 
shifts to which the Sick-nurses were frequently put when scale 

and weights were wanted, evan if it were something better than 
the deal scale, which wuuld weigh only in quarter pounds, and 
was produced to us at Cotton Tree, shewed that they never were 
in comhion use; and; that the rations were in fact received by 
measure, and not by weight, and served by guess. 



733. We are further satisfied that the diet scale is n9 where 
regarded as imperative. The Medical men defend their neglect JaSS?**^* 
of it by urging that the scale is a minimum, and that if they 

think right, they can alter the diet to suit their patient's case, 
so long as they do not give less than is prescribed. 

734. There is much that is very plausible in this : but, if it be Kj^Mv'wIi 
admitted, the necessity for a diet table is at an end. It is ^**^"*^ 
right that the Medka^ Practitioner shpuld be ttble to prescribed 
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winterer he tbiaks fit Ibr Ids patient, wliether it be oiare or 1< 
than the table ordaioaj or vhether the article be a part of the or- 
dained diet or not ; bat that nrast be done m a qiecial case. If the 
floedical attendant direela that diepatienti ahoold hare CopKe dietj 
or ordinary diet^ or nilk cKetj or apoon diet^ it ahoold be atrietlf 
those diets as laid down m die CSienlar that shonld be given ; 
bat if in ordennf soup^ or brandj, or porterj be is of opiidon 
that all or any of Ae articles^ on any one of die diets, if also 
giren wonld be injnrionft, he shonld make it a special caaOp 
and order as the diet what he thinks right ; not otder CbcAe diet 
and leare it to be nnderstood diat it ii not the Coolie dUet of 
the Ordinance but somediing diat he has snbstitated fi»r it : 
or^ if he tiiinks die diets reqmre flsodification, he should obtain 
the sanction of die Medical Inspector of Estates' Bosjntals for 
the several diets that he wonld snbstitnte for those now ordered. 

735. The diet tables onght to be hung np in every Hospital, 
Pukatsaunot ^^^ ^^'^ ^ ^ most^ for the information of patients^ and every 
^ J^lJ^y patient should have the diet ordered for himself written ontheUack 
board at his bed's head ; and it is the duty (seetioQ 142, Ordi- 
nance 4 of 1864) of the Medical Attendant (but we fear never 
observed) J to inform each patient in the Hospital of the scale of 
diet ordered for him. If bowevor the prtsent practice is allow- 
ed, and the diets are altered at the will of every medical maa 
attending Hospitab, no patient will ever know what he is to 
receive. But, important though it is that every patient should 
know ^hat is ordered forhimi much more important is it that 
be should be sure to get it. 



736. We have seen that the patients hardly ever get the 
Koirai« to get prescribed. We may say that there are items, such as curry, 
wbatUsrdertd. ^1^]^}^ ^ ^g the exception to give, and the proper quantity ia 

very often withheld. In some cases the blame is laid upon die 
Sick Norse ; but, until some system of keeping books, such as 
we found at Goedverwagtinjfg be geuerally introduced into the 
Hospitals, by which the receipt and expenditure of ariiclesj 
either from the store, or shop, is recorded, there can be no cer- 
tainty that the patients get what they are ordered or what they 
are entitled to. 

737. We have been informed by several Managers, such as 
IiiUifcNMs ^^' BuMcll, (Qoest. 5,899),' that he does not observe the diet 
^^Jij^by tables, but if he >ees a patient, who he thinks requires feeding' 

upj be orders him food/ irithoot reference to the Doctor^ or die' 



tables : and^ tliis^ we I^ave nOfdoq^^ kp 4o9%; III^ iv> traces of 
such orders are readily to be tm^HM t\^ ^osj^tal accoants^ 
ualess tb^y be kept with scrapolc^^ en^c^PQus a,9.M Goedverwag* 
ting, and on that accouot more exact records than are now.kep? 
of the diet ordered and issued^ should be insisted on in justice to 
all persons interested. 

738. Yet^ in all this, we cannot but observe a great reckless- Such mUrfn 
ness, on the part of the l^a^igeiis of . E^atof « to t)ie coDsequen* S^^^^*^^ 
ces which must follow the. repi]4tfilwpoj[ria^ 

tion of pfivate judgiprat^ iK^cn^er.fi^-iiijMififqg* Tot«|i:eai| 
instance from another part of our Enquiry^ — ^that a man in Mr. 
Russell's position could say in eridence, in answer to a question 
if he could shew the sectioii whidh would justify a particular 
course: ''No, I caunot; I go more by long e^p^rienoe. Proba- 
bly, I know what suits me better than the Law makers/' points 
to a fashion of thinking which woold leave little hope of the 
reform of abuses, if it were not that those in authorjty seem not 
yet to have set seriously at work to try and reform th«m. To many 
Managers, no doubt, the prescriptioa; of '' curry stuff' seems a 
piece of sentimental philanthropy oa the, part of the finmers of 
the Circular. They would not like thems^ves to eat not]|iingbut 
boiled rice and salt fish one day^ an4 boiled rice and peaa without 
salt the next ; but they know niany Oooliea get no m6re, and they 
don't see how any such condiments can be necessary 
for health, at least to Coolies* Still- less, do they appreciate the 
sense of wrong, the feeling of being trampled on> which fiUs the 
mind even of a Coolie, when deprived, not so much of some of 
his rice, as of some of his rights. 

739. It is out of the question to plead th«,t the diet tables are d^^ ^\^ ^ 
extravagantly costly ; 8d a day| seeins the outside that is spent «ztra?tcMii. 
on any one of them , and the cutting'off a bit of pork here, and 

a biscuit there, is at once mean and of ||ttle prp^ti and detrimental 
because it breeds discontent. 

740. It is hard, no doubt, to have to deal with people who do CwolndMa 
not possess the fine habit of gratitude, whicl^ bestows itself even 
upon those who take some pains to give us no more than our 
right, — who are indeed, not a grateful race, even wh^n something 
more is given them : but until some considerable pains have been 
taken not merely to concede the rightj bn^ to a^e tbat.it is res* 
pected, managers have no right tc^ aa;» as ^tbex ^say^, that, the 
Coolies have no capacity for liinng grateViDli Tb^ does require 



^^ 
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yisit^ and tbat it was paid for as extra^ not having formed part of 
the contract ; and^ although the rice was not deficient in weighty 
as received from the shop : that is^ that 3 lbs. of rice was received 
for six rations ; it was not cleaned, and when cleansed the 12 
ouncesj which remained to be cooked for the day's ration^ we 
found had lost 4|^ ounces ; so that the 3 lbs. received^ if 
cleansedj must have been reduced to 2 Ibs.^ or they must have 
eaten a pound of what was not fit for food. Plantains were un« 
known^ and when '^ ordinary diet '' is ordered *' Coolie diet ** 
is given. Still Doctor Sbier^ in May last, reported this Hospital 
as ^' satisfactory as to cleanliness and order.^' 

^ 698. At Johanna Cecilia there was no attempt at observing 
Johanna^ ^^^ Bules. If ordinary diet was ordered and plantains diflScult 
Sf'biem? *° S®**' '^^^^^f^* ^" given of ordinary, and dinner of Coolie 
diet : four or five biscuits, of which* it took six to make four 
ounces, were given as a ration. Peas were only sent for 
when we came, and we found changes made in the diet, most 
unwarrantably ; for the details of which we would refer to 
our Notes of Visits. 



Aurora, no 2 
■oooimt kept. 



699. At Aurora there was difficulty in obtaining information. 
The Dispenser goes to the manager^s house for what he wants, 
and takes it from the housekeeper, and neither gives nor takes a 
receipt. It is not our business to remark on the way in which 
people manage their own afiairs ; but if Government is to have 
any control over the Hospital, this careless, and it may be extra- 
vagant, or deceitful, way of doing business, must be put a stop 
to. 



Spring Gar- 
den, supply 
by measure, 
short supply. 



700. At Spring Garden rations were, until the 15th Septem- 
ber last, taken by measure, not weight. After that, they were 
taken from the Portuguese shop by weight. Until the I6th of 
that same month they got neither pork nor butter. They had 
had no Curry for the last three or four weeks, as the manager 
said he could not get the materials from Georgetown. For the 
last month, they had had six biscuits weighing eight ounces : 
before that, two was their allowance. The pound of rice lost 
one and three-quarter ounces in cleansing. 



xLamburs^, 
roles not 
pbtuied* 



701. At Hamburg^ the Circular is not attended to. Curry is 
not given by weight, but the sick nurse says she asks the patients 
how much they would like^ as they complained it was very hot : 
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and^ if milk^ Coolid diet^ and soup^ are ordered^ the patient does 
not always get more than Coolie diet. 

702. At Belle Plaine there was no curry^ and the biscuits PeUePiAine 
were fall of weevil; plantains were not always given with ordi- supply. 
nary diet^ because they were scarce, and the deficiency was made 

up with rice. At Friendship and Sarah, the diet table was not Friendflhip 
attended to, — but then, the manager, not thinking eight ounces ^OT^riSe^ii 
of rice enough for the patients, gave them a pound each, or as less bread. 
much of a pound as remained after it was cleaned. But he gave 
them only three biscuits, instead of six, which was the equivalent 
of half a pound of bread. 

703. At Zeelandia, the Sick Nurse had only been two months Zeeluidia, 
on the Estate, and we could get little information regarding the "^"*"''PI"3F 
rations. The Sick Nurse came on the 8th September ; and on 

the 13th was told by the Manager to give rations in exact con- 
formity with the diet table; Mr. Walcott said that be gave the 
same instructions to all Sick Nurses when they first came, but 
in that case the instructions should have been given on the 9th. 
However, the Nurse admitted that he had found Curry and 
Sugar deficient ; and our enquiries led us to conclude that the 
supply of Curry was still deficient. 

704. At Philadelphia^ Doctor Shier remarked in July 1869, Philadelplui 
that rice and peas were issued by measure, not weight ; and JJ^^^JJ^^ 
on his next visit, in November, 1869, he noted that ihey were curry, 
issued by weight ; but we found they had reverted to the old 
practice, and that bread was given by the loaf, not by weight ; 

and plantains by number. Th)re was a difference of opinion 
as to when the patients began to get curry : the Nurse said five 
months before ; the patients themselves said four. The Portu- 
guese, from whom the port wine was got, admitted it was not port : 
it cost two shillings a bottle. The rice was very dirty ; and the 
Cook had no means of cleansing it. 

705. At the next Plantation, VergencBgeUy the sick nurse N«geii«g« 
admitted that the rations were not served by weight ; and there "nd Zedit 
was no pretence made at Zeelugt to show that the rations there measme. 
were served by weight. There were no scales nor weights to be 
found, except for medicinesj and they would not weigh four and 

a half ounces. The diet is not serve! according to the Circular; 
half in the morning and half in tbQ evening ; but the curry^ rice^ 
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and fish are given ia the morning, and peas and pork or butter 
in the evening. 

706^ At De Kinderen, we found a balance seale had been pro- 

De Eondereii, cured the day before, and since then the rations had been issued 

Buppliedby by weight, before that by measure. The rations were issued at 

mMaure. jq^ a.m., sugar and water (called tea), and eight ounces of bread ; 

and in the afternoon rice, peas, and salt fish, but no curry. 

This had been the case for the last two months : before that the 

allowance was a biscuit in the morning, rice at noon, and peas 

and salt fish in the evening. The x)atients said there was no use 

in appealing to Doctor Shier ; he always said what the Doctor 

did was right. The Doctor seemed liberal in ordering additional 

diet and comforts ; and we believe it very possible that Mr. 

Trotman might and will make tlie Hospital what in his evidence 

(Question 311) he thinks it is, but what in our eyes it certainly 

now is not, " in first-class order.'^ 

707. At Leonora J the rations are served by measure not 
Leonora : rnlee weight; anf* the bread, which should weigh eight ounces, weighs 
only five and a half at the utmost. Mr. Russell in his evidence 
(Question 5399) tell us that he does not keep strictly to the 
hospital diet, but orders extras, if he thinks a man requires it; 
and others have given us much the same information. All this 
would be self-evident, if the same records of these orders were 
kept as at Goedvetwagting ; but, in their absence, all that we can 
find proved is that the Government llules are not observed, and 
the i)atients worse off than if there were no Rules at all. 

Hague: rations 708. At Hague, the rations are supplied by measure. 

by moasure. x i. ^ 

709. At JT^mdsor Forest, the 9 o'clock tea ration had not been 
2?^1S'^^'f given at half-past 11. The patients now get peas and curry, 
observed. which they had not before August last. 

710. And this, perhaps, will be the fittest place to notice what 
has been alluded to before, as having caused discussions, perhaps 
moie than the subject merited ; but Mr. Cameron appeared to 
feel the matter acutely. During his 18th inspection on the West 
Coast, Demerara River, Doctor Shier, on the 18th December, 
18G8, found at JVindsor Forest, that " Bread is not issued to the 
'• patients in full quantity," and adds as note, " the Sick Nurse 
" seems wholly resiousible for the diminished quantity of Bread 
'' issued to the patients, full quantity being issued to bira.'' At 
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liis next visits tbe I9th July^ 1869, he ^^ found that notwithstand- 
*' ing the entry made at last visit (in the Hospital Register) re- 
'^ garding the insufficient supply of Bread issued to the patienttj 
'' only half the allowance is still isued -/' and adds a note : '^ The 
'' persistence af the Manager in withholding the full allowance of 
'' bread is unaccountable and most reprehensible/' Upon this 
the Goyernment Secretary wrote to Mr. Cameron ; and he, in 
reply, 7th August, 1869, said that *' the quantity of bread pre- 
" scribed by Ordinance 4 of 1864 is now issued to the patients on 
" this estate/' 



711. On our risit, Mr. Cameron referred to the subject andHr.Cf»j^ 
said it arose entirely from a mistake ; that Doctor Shier had •*'^""^'**^' 
never met him, nor known the rights of the case, and misrepre- 
sented him to Government ; that he knew the immigrants pre- 
ferred rice to bread, and he had, accordingly, given them aixteeu 
ounces of rice, and only four ounces of bread ; and the Co^Ke who 
had made the complaint to Dr. Shier admitted the fact to us, but 
added that preference for rice depended on their having peas with it. 
The case is still somewhat obscure. Doctor Shier in the first 
instance acquitted the Manager and impliedly accused the Sick 
Nurse of embezzling the bread. On his next visit he accuses 
the Manager of persisting in what he said he had nothing to do 
with before. This, probably, only shews Doctor Shier^s reluc- 
tance to blume a Manager ; on the other hand it is remarkable 
that Mr. Cameron only acknowledged the receipt of the letter from 
Government, and offered no explanation of his proceedings to 
your Excellency. Our examination of him elicited no further 
information. 



712. At Schoon Ord, all the Diet Table is not observed; the SduMaOrd 
Coolie diet there, was one pound of rice and six ounces of bread aerred. ^ 
or biscuits, instead of eight ounces of each. Curry, they had 

only had for the last eleven days ; and butter they never get^ 
only pork. The articles were said to be got by weight, and not 
by measure ; but there were no scales in the Hospital in which 
to weigh them ; and it was admitted that they were divided by hand. 

713. At Peter's Hall, we observed what was worthy of imita- ^•*«»' ^^ 
tion everywhere — a supply of rice and other food kept warm 

for the patients whom the Doctor might admit when he paid hit 
visit. 

TOL. IV. 
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714. At Cotton Tree, we found a candidate for admission fast- 
CoitoaTrM ing until the Doctor came ; he had then fasted some twenty four 
^S'^iitaoiiA to* bdnrs^ at the leasts and might have to starve for eigh- 
^SbiS& teen more. In other places^ we found it the practiccj 
bf tlM Doetor.1 as at Bel Air, not to get rations for the Coolies 

admitted by the Doctor until the following day. To be sure in 
this last case the sick nurse was discharged ; but^ nevertheless^ 
it was impossible not to see that he was doing nothing extraor- 
dinary, only carrying out the general practice of Hospitals where 
ihere are no rules for their guidance. 

715. At Rome and Houston the patients never get curry, and 
tiws A'Honai the diet table is never observed, the sick nurse (and Doctor Shier 
fStt! fiSr*' ippurently) being of opinion that Doctors Manget and Scott know 
J^anotob* f^est what is good for their patients, and need not observe the diet 

table, although Doctor Manget himself was one of the Committee 
who framed it. But of this Hospital we shall have more to say 
hereafter. So also, at JRuimveldt, of which Doctors Manget and 
Scott are likewise medical attendants ; the diet has been increased^ 
from eight to ten ounces of rice at tne Manager^s suggestion, and 
the table is not observed : a fact not noticed by Doctor Shier ; 
but, as we shall see hereafter, the medical attendants on these 
Estates appear to be privileged persons. 

716. At Bel Air it was said that the rations were served by 
BilAir: »• weight, bat they were received by ftieasure from the shop, and 
tunibyiDM- urc were not convinced that they were served by weight. 

717. At Non JPareil, neitherpeas nor plantains are suppli ed ; 
the lice purchased at one shilling and two pence a gallon was 

^SSXap^jl utterly unfit for food; and though the Manager declared his 
tedfioe. house was supplied with the same, "we could only observe that, if 
■-^ he liked to feed on such stuff himself and give it to his family, 

he had no right to make his immigrants use it also. But, on 
further inquiry and with more evidence, we shewed him that he 
was supplied for his house with white rice at 6 cents a pound, 
equal to about two shillings a gallon. 

718. At Enmorey Coolie rations were contracted for at 12 
^ . cents a-head. The rice was dirty, and there was no means 
ConiMdJpkiilt of cleaning it. So at Cove and John, the contract was for 

f^^^* Coolie diet and ordinary diet 12 cents a head; but as. the 
dunt sup. Portuguese shopkeeper, with whom the contract was made, said 
be kept no books, and the sick-nurse indented for only 
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80 many diets^ they effectually prevented us froco ascertainiag 
what quantity was supplied of the different articles, for di^. 
However, as mentioned before, in December 1869, Doctor Shier 
found that pork or butter was not issued ; and we have found 
that no more has been charged for the ration since pork or butter 
is said to have been added. 

719. At bath, the scale of diet required by the Circular hadHtfeRaJ^ 
only been observed since the 4th November ; before that they got "**^***' 
lib. of rice, two biscuits, four ounces of salt fish, and peas by 

guess^ with the addition, since the 4th October, of curry. 

720. At Hope and Experiment patients do not always get peas ; HtptAlspti 
pearl barley is sometimes substituted lor it ; curry is only givetf ^Ssiiff^ 
when asked for : and that is very seldom. If the patients aak 

for it, twelve ounces of plantains are substituted for four ounces 
of rice. 

721. At Cotton Tree y the Proprietor says that the SicknaraeCottoaTrse: 
has carte blanche to go to the stores and take what » nwnt?*'*'*' 
wanted^ and no receipt is given ; so that it is utterly impossible 

to tell what rations are served. It is admitted that curry is not 
given ; and the patients declare that, until the last four months^ 
they had only rice, peas, and fish. It was here we found the 
candidate f )r admission fasting for twenty four hours. After but 
vis't, Mr. Dillon informed us that on searching the Hospital he 
found four pounds of biscuits, and one and three quarter pounds 
of fish, tied up in the patients' clothes, which they said they 
had been unable to eat ; but that did not disprove their assertion 
that four months before they had not had enough. 

722. At Mara, ordinary diet was more common than Cooli^. Ms»: iknft 
diet ; but when Coolie diet was ordered neither curry nor peas,*^ "^^ 
was given. The rice was dirty, and they had no means of clean- 
ing it. 

723. At Ma Setraite the Manager had the week before re^.Kftl£t«iM 
fused to sanction the purchase of plantains, because they were£j^|^|^^ 
extravagantly dear. wminoim 

724. At Ooldstone Hall, on the 18th September, when new QoMil y"^ 
pans and other utensils were introduced into the Hbspitalj as w^j^^^ '[ 
mentioned before^ an order was given- that the patients weretbi 

be dieted in strict cenformity with the Ordinance. PreviOttily 

ooa 
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to thatj the custom was here^ as on all estates where the Sick 
Nurse had been before^ to get the rations at so much per headj 
and the patients never had curry ; only two or three biscuits for 
bread ; no butter^ not always pork ; piantainsj if they preferred 
them to rice^ and salt fish by guess^ not by weight. 

725. At Adelphi twelve cents used to be allowed for Coolie 
ijflli^isi|osl6 diet^ and eight cents for milk diet^ until September last, whea 
toiobierred. ^^ patients were dieted according to the scale^ though only for a 

very short time, as^ since the 15th September, they had never 
had curry. 

726. At Canefield curry is never' given ; and we discovered 
that previously to October last^ the custom was for the patients 

. for whom Coolie diet was ordered to get one week rice, fish, and 
bread, and the next week rice^ peas, butter and bread ; so that thej 
one week were cheated of their peas and butter^ and the next 
week of their fish ; and always^ of their curry. If Doctor Shier 
had not had the contempt he expressed (Quest. 2,459) for 
the evidence of the shop-books^ it is possible he might, by them^ 
have discovered this practice as we did. If^ however^ the rations 
were too little previously to October 1870, more extras than were 
required were given iu June. A patient for whom porter was 
ordered died on the 4th June, but the porter was continued for 
that and the two following days. 

727. At Smithson's Place, articles are not all served by weight ; 
tnithson's P^^^ ^^^ served by measure ; biscuits^ by number, and curry has 
Mv^'b'mMi! ^^^^^ htGM served at all, for the five years the sick nurse has 
sombj been there ;four biscuits are served as a ration, but seven weigh 

the eight ounces ; three or four plantains are given, if asked for, 
instead of eight ounces of rice, and the rice we saw lost four 
ounces in four pounds by cleaning. 

728. At Albion ordinary diet is never ordered, and Coolie 
: i«p. diets are charged eight cents a head ; curry stufi^, however, ia 

|HiMlb7«oii« extra, and though charged in the shop-book could not be de- 
tected in the rations. 

729. At Fort Mourant, curry is never given and the rations 
PfltiHmotiiit are divided by guess; four biscuits are given instead of bread; 
udbld^ncS and the rice, which was very dirty, the sick nurse thought would 

lose a quarter of a pound in cleaning ; the shopman expected it 
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would lose one-third of itself in cleaningj though a Coolie stand- 
ing by said it lost half. 

% 

730. At Eliza and Mary, in the absence of the sick nurse^ EUntiidlte 
and on the denial of the Medical Attendant that he knew anything ^Sbl^Mt 
about the rations^ unless a complaint was made to him^ we were oboerred. 
unable to discover anything upon the subject, except that the 
Medical Attendant took great credit to himself for recommending 

the manager to give the patients plantains two or three times a 
week ; it appeared that it was every alternate Saturday, This 
circumstance would hardly have been worthy of notice, were it 
not that at Sheldon^ the very next estate, and with the same 
attorney and Medical Attendant, we found potatoes supplied to 
the patients for ordinary diet, instead of plantains, which were 
Aaid not to be procurable. . The rice here lost seven ounces in 
seven and a half lbs., or nearly a whole ration in cleaning fif- 
teen rations, and curry was not supplied according to the diet 
table. 

731. We have not been able to discover why, with the ex- tTo rwmn k\ 
ception of plantains, the rations are to be served uncooked ; nor, JjfjJJJ^f^ 
why, since rice and peas, the staple of Coolie diet, are always oookad. 
sold by measure, they should be served in rations by wdght : as, 

when more than a single patient is to be served, the rations 
must either be cooked separately or divided at last by guess, or, 
if served by weight, be weighed when cooked. 

732. The result of our visits to the Estates is, to satisfy us setok of ob« 
that hitherto scales have hardly ever been used : indeed, the "Wfaticn. 
shifts to which the Sick-nurses were frequently put when scale 

and weights were wanted, evjn if it were something better than 
the deal scale, which would weigh only in quarter pounds, and 
was produced to us at Cott$n Tree, shewed that they never were 
in comtnon use; and; that the rations were in fact received by 
measure, and not by weight, and served by guess. 



733. We are further satisfied that the diet scale is n9 where 
regarded as imperative. The Medical men defend their neglect SJ^fif*****^ 
of it by urging that the scale is a minimum, and that if they 

think right, they can alter the diet to suit their patient's case, 
so long as they do not give less than is prescribed. 

734. There is much that is very plausible in this : but, if it be )|[sf<f^'^ 
admitted, the necessity for a diet table is at an end. It is **^ * 
right that the Medical PraQtitioner shpuld be able to prescribed 
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whatever he fhiiiks fit for his p^tientj whether it be more or lest 
than the table ordains^ or whether the article be a part of the or- 
dained diet or not ; bat that must be done as a apecial case. If the 
medical attendant dtrects that the patients should have Co9lie diet^ 
or ordinary diet^ or imlk dfietj^ or spoon diet^ it should be strictly 
those diets as lavi down in' the Circular that should be giyen ; 
but if in ordenng: soup^ or brandjj or porter^ he is of opinion 
that all or any of t^e iraclesj on any one of the diets^ if alsp 
given would be iujuribti^j he should make it a special case^ 
and order as the diet what he thinks right ; not order Coolie diet 
and leave it to be understood that it is not the Coolie diet of 
the Ordinance but spmethiog that he has substituted for it : 
or, if he thinks the diets require modificatioDj he should obtain 
the sanction of the Medi(«I lospector of Estates' Hospitals, for 
the several diets that he would substitute for those now ordered. 

735. The diet tables ought to be hung up in every Hospital/ 
PkiSiBtedaaiiot ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^ most, for the information of patients, and every 
^tohariL^^ patient should have the diet ordered for himself written on thebl^k 

board at his bed's head,;:ai|dvit is.:die duty (seetiou 142, Ordi- 
nance 4 of 1864) of the Medical Attendant (but we fear never 
observed) J to inform each pf(itieat in tbe.Hpspital of the scale of 
diet ordered for him. If )^owever the prt sent practice, is allpw^ 
ed, and the diets are i^tered at the will of every medical maa 
attending Hospitals^ na patient will ever know, what he is to 
receive. But, important though it is that every patient should 
know what is ordered for himt much more important is it that 
he should be sure to get it. 

736. We have seen that, the patients hardly ever get the diets 
(fot sort to get prescribed. We may say that there are items, such as curry,, 
fliatis^rdered. ^tich it is the ciceptiou to give, and the proper quantity is 

very often withheld. In some cases the blame is laid upon the 
Sick Nurse ; bu^ untii some system of keeping books, such as 
we found at Goedverwagiing^ be generally introduced into the 
Hospitals, by which the receipt and expenditure of ar'tictes, 
either from the store, or shop, is recorded, there can be no cer« 
tainty that the patients get what they are ordered or what they 
are entitled to. 

737. We have been informed by several Managers, such as 
[rt^i^KMiM ^^' ituflsell, (Quest. 5,891^, that he does not observe the diet 
^^ ^^y tables, but if he fees a patient, who he thinks requires feeding' 

up, be orders him food/ iriUmit if^fcTence to the IXictor/or tiie' 



tables': and^ tliisj we l^ave nOfdov^t kp dofvi;; bat no traces of 
such orders are readUy to be fami4 iQ t)ie Hosj^tal accounts j 
unless they be kept with scrupnlpiis ei^sctneiss %$.mM Gqedverwag* 
ting, and on that account more eiact records than are now kep* 
of the diet ordered and bsuedj should be insisted on in justice to 
all persons interested. 

738. Yetj in all this, we cannot but observe a great reckless- Saeh inUifo 
ness, on the part of the S|anageis of E#tat^^ to the consequen- ^^^^*^^ 
ces which must foUow the. repii4ji^pao^ rule, and tjbe. subs 

tion of private judgment^ however. w^«meafiiqg« To take au 
instance from another part of our Enquiry, — that a man in Mr. 
Russell's position could say in evidence, in answer to a question 
if he could shew the section wh|ch, would jijistify a particular 
course : '' No, I caunot ; I go more by long experience. Proba« 
bly, I know what suits me better than the Law makers,'' points 
to a fashion of thinking which would leave little hope of the 
reform of abuses, if it were not that those in authoritv seem not 
yet to have set seriously at work to try and reform them. To many 
Mansgers, no doubt, the prescription of '^ curry stuff' seems a 
piece of sentimental philanthropy on the part of the fiwmers of 
the Circular. They would not like thems^ves to eat notfiingbut 
boiled rice and salt fish one day^ an4 boiled rice and peas without 
salt the next ; but they know many Oooliet get no mOre, and they 
don't see how any such condiments can be necessary 
for health, at least to Coolies. Still less^ do they appreciate th« 
sense of wrong, the feeling of being trampled on^ which fills the 
mind even of a Coolie, when deprived, uot so much of some of 
his rice^ as of some of his rights. 

739. It is out of the questiou to plead thi^t the diet tables are D^^t table » 
extravagantly costly ; 8d a day, seeins the outside that is spent «tmTaguii. 
on any one of them , and the cutting'off a bit of pork here, and 

a biscuit there, is at once mean and of ^Ule profitj and detrimental 
because it breeds discontent. 

fl 

740. It is hard, no doubt, to have to deal with people who do cWcbdiBg . 
not possess the fine habit of gratitude, whicli bestows itself even 
upon those who take some pains to give us no more than: our 
right, — who are indeed, not a grateful racfc, even when something 
more is given them : but until some considerable pains have been 
takeu not merely to concede the rightj but to a^e that.it is res- 
pected, managers have no right to^ aaj^ M-AImsx 4p tty^^thai,the 
Coolies have no capacity fojr faieing gratelfjaL Tl^s doea require 
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some pains; and does not often get them paid. Perhaps it it 
impossible to expect them of managers^ or at all events it may be 
the task would more fitly devolve upon other and less burthened 
shoulders. 



Hospitals. — Enclosure of Hospitals. 

741. We have already seen that Doctor Shier is very particu« 
■aolosiirM. lar in upholding one requirement, not included in either the 

Ordinance or the Circular of 5th • November^ 1859^ that of 
Hospital Clothing. 

742. There is another object^ equally non-essential by law^ 
Kot required but requisite in his opinion^ and upon which he lays a great 

' ^* stress, viz : that the Hospital shall be enclosed. 

743. In the very first report after his appointment^ he saya 
Dr. Shiinr x«. of the advantage of enclosing : '* Several Hospitals are enclosed 

'^ by substantial palings^ in a few instances, including a por- 
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portion of garden ground. Of the advantage of enclosing the 
*' Hospital, I think there can be no doubt. The patients are 
'^ prevented from leaving the Hospital, and idlers have less easy 
''access. Cattle and Mules are prevented from injuring Hos* 
pital grounds. Much difficulty has been experienced in 
the treatment of disease, especially sores, from patients 
wandering from the Hospital, and from idlers hanging 
on, who are too frequently the means of introducing what ia 
'' injurious to the patients. When a portion of the garden 
'' ground is enclosed, the convalescents have an opportunity of 
'' taking exercise in the open air, and, when fit for it, might do 
" some light garden-work previous to their discharge,^ 
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744. If we had found any single Hospital in which a 
III <mr ppimon part of the enclosure was laid out in garden ground, or had 
portuoe. * even benches placed here where the patients might enjoy the 
fresh air, we should not hesitate in approving Dr. Shier's sys- 
tem ; but when we never found the patients in the open air, and 
the nearest approach to it was having benches for them in the 
verandah, as at De Kinderefi, while on most Estates it appeared 
as if the notice we found at Leonora, *^ that the ward doors were 
to be closed immediately after the distributing of medicinCj 
breakfast, and dinner, and no patient is allowed to roam about 
downstairs^ without being ordered or sent thereto/^ was in foroa 
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in every'^one of them, we do not see the necessity in this coontry^ 
where there are trenches round every Hospital, for this enclos- 
ure, except as a matter of form. 



745. We should prefer that the expense incurred in making B#ooma«Af 
and repairing the pilisarles or euclosure was spent in making aSjI^ifr^ 
place fit (or the ex ircise of the convalescents, when it mi^^ht be a Sj^w,^, 
benefit to the manager and patients. The enclosure lias its ad- pvovtd. 
vantagRS, but not to the extent Dr. Shier appears to think ; but, 
on tho othor hand, if convalescent gangs were established^ and 
thR patients worked in the Hospital enclosure, and there alone, 
much as suggested by Doctor Shier, in keeping it in order and 
beautifying it, and then, indited, if further fencing were neces- 
sary, in putting up the palisades, the immigrants would easily 
comprehend tint the work was not for the benefit of the Estjate, 
Except that it added to the comfort of the patients in Hospital, 
and that they had no claim to wages or extra rations, except 
from the generosity of the Proprietor or Manager. 



Hospitals — Improper use of Hospitals. 

7i6. Next to secluding the Hospital by enclosure the provision of No part of 
the Ordinance, section 150, that the Hinpital, or space under it, uae^for ot1i( 
shall not b ' u-cd for any purpose, except for the arcommodatioa P'^'P®'**- 
and treatment of patients admittei into it hy the Medical Praor 
t't'oner, c*aims our a'ten'ion. Thin has beeu hiM to allow the 
tick nurse, cook, and other attendants to have their quarters it) or 
iinder the Hospital. But Djctor Shier is ve*y jralous of it9 
t) ins reserved ; so, whether as at Cornelia Ida, for want of 
enclosur*, or at Port Mourant, for any other leavon, the Mules 
se^k shelter under the Hospital at night ; or, as at Oe Kinderen, 
the Manager's Wasrgon, or, at Melviile, Carts and Barrels, or at 
Cotton Tree a Waggon and two Carts, are put there : or, whether, 
sis at Henrietta, after having on two former visits bad to cr*mplain 
of tradesmen working on the Estate bemg housed in one of the 
Wards, he found a room closed^ and, though the Manager 
stoutly denied it, " had the door opened and found full proof of a 
man living there/' or, a^ at La Jalousie, he finds jthat the Hos- 
pital Cook, who had been promoted to be the Manager's Cookf 
still kept his quarters uudi^r the Hospital ; or, as at Blairmont, 
a spare ward in the second story of the .Hospital had beenio* 
h bui-d by a |;erson net co«. nested with ir, for a few da^s, and it 
is brought to Doctor Shier's observation, he is aure to comment 
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747. Thot we tee iB JbIj 1869, ob TlwtatioB IFolariM, 
0i Dodor Shier fbood bb apaitscot m ifce Hoapit J oecapicd bj a 
w*^ \mAWjer, and aa apartaiCBt above the If ale Ward ooeapied 
by Oreneen, aad adds as a cote — " Tbis ii a Tcfy bad cate, aad 
^leqaifes figorooa treauDeB%^ aad ao the FrafirieCora were 
writteb to oo the aab|eet, and th^ aeat the fjUowin^ ana vcr to 
the CdoDial Secretary (the eodosBRi are aot copied) : — 
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Fb. Waierloo, Legaan, 3rd Aagus^ 1869. 



it 



^* Sir, — ^We hare to own the receipt of roor coiBmaiiicatioB, 
N o« 1415, dated 80th July last, (rat which oaly reached Ba 
^ yesterday. 

'' In reply we bf g to offer the foHowing few remarks on the 
'' subject for the iDformstion of Hts Exct-Ueni^ the GroTernor. 
^ ¥\n*f That until the laiit yit^it of the Inspector of Estatea* 
** H€)spitals we alwsys had the great »a isfactitm of hearing that 
'' everything was satisfactory ; yist, we regret to hare the occasion 
'* of admitting that, at bis ls«t visit, the state of thingswas not 
'' so satisfactory as we could hsve desired and the Io^pector 
'' approve of. 

'' 2nd. That what few defects were noticed by the Inspector 
** have since been remedied, and we desire to assure His Excel* 
'' lency that whatever will farther conduce to the health and 
'' comfort of the immigrants will meet with prompt attention on 
'' our part. 

'' 8rd. That as proprietors and as deeply interested in Sugar 
'' Estates generally, we are most anxious to meet the requirementa 
'' of the Law in every respect, both for our own benefit, as also 
'' the immigrants immediately under our care. 

'' 4th. Thitt we enclose extracts from Register of Deaths on 
'' the Estate and remarks entered by the Medical Inspector of 
** Kutates' Hospitals in the Hospital Register, and in conclusion 
'' we bf g reference thereto, trusting that the favourable rate of 
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'' mortality on this Estate in comparison with other Estates in tli6 
'^ Colony will induce His Excellency the Gk)vernor to allot us the 
'^ Immigrants for which we have applied. We have the honor to 
'^ be, Sir, your obedient servants, B. H. Harding, Manager, &o/' 
On this letter the following minnte was endorsed, and no further 
notice was taken of what Doctor Shier thought required " rigor- 
'' ous treatment^' : — ''These gentlemen state that the defects noticed 
*' by the luspeclor of Hospitals have been remedied, and express the 
hope that under these circumstances and the favourable state of 
mortality among the ImmigrantSj they will be allowed to 
'' receive the Immigrants f >r whom they have applied the next 
" season. In writing to them I said that unless the matters 
" mentioned in Doctor Shier's Report were attended to, the 
'' Government would not, probably, feel itself justified in 
** allotting any more immigran s to Plantation ffaterloo. 
'' They might now be informed that as ihey have done what was 
'' required of them there will be no objection raised to their ob« 
'' t tilling a further supply of Immigrants. — D.M.G., 11th August, 
'' 1869.— J. Scott.— August 13th, 1869.'' 

748. This case, though an insignificant one, shows the two Worinaf of 
great evils of the present working of the Immigration Department. - "^'•***** 
What the Medical Inspector of Kstates' Hospitals considered a 
breach of the Law, is brought to the notice of Uovornment to he 
dealt with, and is disponed of without apparently any reference 
to him on the subject. It u disposed of by the Governor who 
has great power, but such as shnuid never be used except in 
extreme caeca, and therefore not fitted for this one, in which a 
pro^ecution by the Medical Inspector and fine by the Magistrate 
would have left a lasting impression on the Proprietors' minds, as 
they would recollect that a similar procedure might be adopted 
on each recurrence of each breach of the Law. 



749. At De Tfillem and Eliza and Mary on one occasion, and ^^ 
three times at Leonora, Doctor Shier has found the new Immi- ^d m £SSl 
grants quartered in the Hospital : an undoubted breach of the 
Law, and if caused by there being insufficient accommodation 
provided for them on the Estates, the blame does not rest solely 
on the shoulLcrs of the Manager, and it is not his conduct, 
alone tHat, as Doctor Shier says, (Elecord of 15th Inspection, 
19th December 1868) '' tends to bring contempt on .the whole 
''system'^ (Hospiialmanagement),nor he only whose conduct should 
be reprehended. However, Doctor Shier has no intention of 
allowing the Manager at Leonora to offend in tbia wajra fourth 
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time^ for, at fhe end of his 20th Report, he says '' dae warning 
'' was given, and it is now intimated that the penaUy provided fof 
** the breach of the provisions of Ordinance 4 of 1864 in this 
'' matter, will be sned for shonld such a practice be again had 
*' recourse to/' It is to be regrrfed that he confined his* warp- 
ing to a breach of the 150th section and a recurrence of it, and 
that he did not extend it to a breach of any section at any time*^ 

m 

750. If an infraction of the Law can be justified, we think 
iliiiUs it migbn be in the following instance. At Mnn Repos, in July 
iMhof tfas iggg^ Dpctpr Shier found the Male Ward of the i^econd storey oc- 
cupied by the last allotment of immigrantit, under the following 
circumsfance^ : — Wednesday, the 16ih June, a range of dwelliogSj 
100 feet in Ier«gth, was accidentally set on fire, and utterly con* 
sumed. Immediutely after, an allotment of immigrants per Ship 
Syria was received and accomodation found for the whcle» The 
building cf a new ranee of dwellings was commenced, but before 
it could be completed another allo*mrnt of immigrants per Ship 
Michcel Angela was sent to the Estate ; ant 'Vas there was no 
" place ready for their accommodation the Manager made use of 
^' one of the wards of the Hospital. The immigrants have thus 
'' biea accomodated for ten days. The ranges are now almost 
^* cOinpKted, and the immigrants will be removed on Monday the 
'^ 1 'th/' This was written on the 9th, so that the immigrants 
would not have been a fortnight in the Hospital ; and, under the 
circuuihtances, >%hich no human foresight could have gu rded 
against, t^e Manager appeals to ns to have disserved crc^dit rather 
than b]ame« It does not appear from Doctor Shier^ji Report that 
any inconvenience arose frdm the arrangement. He found the 
Hospital in a salisfactoiy condition, notwiths'anding this 
arrangement, which he dehi<rr:ates asi a *' culpable infringement 
'* of the p^ovi^ions of the Hospital Ordinance.^ 



» 



751. On the other hand, at Haarlem in Drc mber following, 
tcssil u Doctor Shier found '* the Hospital in a very un.*'ati>fictoi7 state* 
*' Almost all the patients i^ere crowded into the Ward in the 
" second utorev/' To make maters still worse the Sick Nurse 
had a considerable number of ft)uls in a cocp in one of the cor* 
ners '*£v« r« thing wa> in a v( ry filrhy C(>ndition. The paticntSj 
twenty-two ot whom wire labouring under intermittent fever^ 
were in a state of nudity. In the Ward up!itairs, where there 
were two patientsi, the itnder Nurse, a grandson of the head 
''Nurse, had the harness of a horse and the cushiona 
*' of a waggon 9t(>^ed away in one of the beds. I have seldoni 



if 
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*\ 
** met a more unsatisfactory sta^e of things. I am fully of 

'' opinion that the present Sick Nur^e is not to be trusted ; she 

''is ali^o of an unwietdy hu!k^ and although she might do the 

'' work. of an under nurse she is unfit to be at the head of a 

'* Ho^'p^tal,^' &c. But not one word do we find of " a culpable 

'' infringement of the Law, or culpable neglect on the part of the 

'' Medical Attendant or Manager/' 



Hospitals. — Lock-ups, 

752. Again, on the other hand, we f und what appeared to us Useof watdii 
a very serious p rvcr^ion o the Hospital, but one never referred to ^Sof pui- 
in any of Doctor Shif r's report-*, or, if it eviT has been jJ^J?* ^ ■* 
noticed, it has e^cap«d u*. We refer toning a ward or room ^^Si^^tjj* 
in the Ilo>pit8l, as a Lock-up, or place of either punishment or Kmdaan. 
security. In r^adintc tlie cases connected with the removal of 
Immigrants, under section 125 of Ordinance 4 of 1864, for threat- 
ening women, we found that Mr. Dampier, the Magistrate on 
the West Coast, had, on the 14ih June 1869, sent a woman 
who had lefi her husband for another man, to the Hospital at 
De Kinderen, until he received an answer to his suggestion of 
removal. He mentioned that she was suffering from bore ejres^ 
so she may have been a subject for the Hospital. And again^ 
on the 21st September, 1870, he writes iu another case^ the 
''woman is detained at the Hospital {Met-en-Meerzorgi) for safety.'' ^^^* 
The manager of Mara writes, iOih June, 1869, that Ramjaun 
having threatened Sandhoo, he sent her to the Hospital for the 
night and Ramjaun to the station next morning. The manager 
at Cane Grove, 22nd September, 1869, deposes, " Sooklal com- ^^'^ ^^'^^ 
" plained to me thai his wife, Subzee, had left him, and gone 
'' to live with Baldie ; Subzee was present, and said she would 
'' not go back to him. I sent her to the Hospital for the night.'' 
And so the overseer at Nismes deposes, '' Suknoye complained 
'' to the manager that her husband Guneah used to beat her, 
" and for this reason Sucknoye was sent to sleep at the Hospi- 
" tal at night." The manager at Windsor Forest writes 17th windwrPoiw 
December, 1868, P.8. — '' I may add I have given directions •■^ 
'' to the sick nurse not to allow Ammunda to leave the Hospital 
'^ until I hear from the Immigration Department on the subject 
'' of this letter." It is not clear that Ammunda was a patient in 
the Hospital at the time. It is very clear^ however, that if he 
was, he got out and gave the woman a beating, and that the 
manager intended him to be detained after being cured, if 
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he had not received an answer to his letter. And the overseer 
at Farm, Mahaicony, d^poses^ Juns 1870, '' I then had 
'' to go and release the woman from him, and had her put up ioi 
" Hospital for safety, as he threatened if she went into the Coolie 
" yard he would/' &c.^ &c. So 8he rcmaitied in the Hospital 
aeveral days for safety. In consequence of these^ which proved 
that Hospitals were used as places of safety, contrary to the 
Law^ but not perhaps inexcusably, we made enquiries into the 
subject during our visits to Estates, and at Zetlugt we were 
informed that drunken and disorderly persons were sometimes 
sent to the Hospital '' to be cured/' At Atbion^ we found in the 
Court Bouk a man "let off on paying the amount of injury 
''done to the ward in the Hospital in which he was locked 
''up until he could be ^ent ti the s at ion uhen drunk/^ At 
Ooedverwagting, in the Hospital ration lKK>k, 16th July, one 
'' extra diet^ Coolie die t for a woman sent to be locked up for 
''safety/' This was a woman who had been beaten by her 
husband. 19th July, " 1 Coolie diet for a man in the lock-up/' 
This was a drunken man sent to the lock-up, a place on the 
basement of the Hospital, for custody. '' 14th August, 4 cents 
" bread to Coolie in lock-up and is bein^ carried to the station/' 
This was a man brought there at night, but the sicknurse did 
not reccillect on what charge. These rases were all hone^t and 
straightforward, but cannot be approved ; all* wing women to 
sleep " in the Hospital for safety/' not because they are itl^ 
is contrary to law, but is a most pardonable breach of the law^ 
we might almost say a permissible one. But, using the Hos« 
pital or any part of it as a lock-up is simply indeieuhible. la 
the first place drunken &nd disorderly pco) le ought to be re- 
moved as far as possible and not brought ; there, and the idea 
that a private lock-up can be allowed anywhere, or, that it ia 
to be permitted to detain a man anywhere but at the Station, to 
suit another's convenience, cannot be too strongly repreuended. 
Independent of the injustice done to the offender, whether a mere 
drunkard or worse, it is often a cruelty to the sick nurse, es- 
pecially when, as at Golden Fleece (and in some other Hospitals), 
the sick nurse is an elderly woman, she has good cause for com- 
plaining as she did bitterly to us of the Hospital being used as a lock- 
up for drunken people whom she cannot control. There are, or 
ought to be. Rural Constables on all estates, and if a man is ao 
riotous that he need to be put in confinement, the Rural Con- 
stable should at once take him to the Station, whatever time of 
day or night it might be, and not lock him up 'anywhere until 
it suits bis convenience to take his prisoner there. The laat 
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case we shall mention occurred at Zeelandia, where a lad com- ^JJ fa?l|S 
plained to us that the sick nurse had shut him up in a room st ZMlia£ 
intended for a bath-room^ from which he escaped through the 
ventilator over the door. As the lad when called upon proved 
that he could escape that way^ the sick nurse withdrew his denial 
and p'eaded that he had the Doctor's orders, but those he could 
not hh(w ; and the qut-stion now lies btt wren hira and the Medi- 
cal Attendant, whether the latter improperly gave a verbal order, 
or whether the sick nurse dojs as ho pleases without the Doctor's 
orders. 

Hospitals. — Hospital Rules. 

753. Section 144, Ordinance 4 of 1864, requires that a com- fe?^^ 
mittee should diswup Rules and Regulations fir maintaining fnuned. 
discipline and enforcing cleanliness in £:itates Hospitals, and 
that a breach of such RuKs was to be punishable by a fine not 
exceeding $10. Doctor Shier (question 651) tells us how the 
Rulci came not to be drawn up. The Committee, thinking 
themselves wiser than the Law, and considering the 
Ordinance perfectly sufiii!ieut of itself, declined to act, 
and the rules which Dt>ctor Shier (question 655) thinks would 
have btrengthened hin hand^, were in ver pussed. This has 
not, howevfr-r, prev^ntt^d our tiucling rule"*, or bye-laws, on four 
pf the Ksiates we visited. Those at leonora, inipri^^oning the ft|^fe*5* 




patients in the H'jS|iital building, have been already quoted. 
At Smiihson's / lace we fv>uud rules is.^ued by the manager, Mr. pSSH 
Barclay, dated l«t September, 1869, worthy of imitation, if 
they are only strictly acre i up to with regard to the patients' 
die% which would ensure them their full rations and in proper 
time. It i« to be regretted that his successor, Mr. Ciuikshank, 
has allowed these rules to fall into disuse. Tbey will be found 
in our Notes of visits. At Windsor Forest there were rules, 
dnted 18 :h June last, on the subject of admitting persons to 
Ho»pital. They are most important as shewing that Mr. Came- 
ron has his Hospital open to all who seek relief : there the doors 
are closed to none. This commendable liberality, however, 
makes it the more necessary that Doctor Shier's caution, given 
at his visit on the 8th July, 1870, should be attended to, 
'^ that the number of iromigraLts on the Chtace do not exceed the 
'' amount of accommodation i*' and we bhould rather see Mr. 
Cameron's pltin extended, and that an Hospital should be 
built capable of accommodating, LOt only thr inrmi^raata on 
the estate^ -imt also the casual patients be contemplates. At 
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tWIbd. Vriesland, on the 19th October last, we found rules to be brought 
into operation in the new Hospital^ as soon as the requisite 
books were prepared. These rules are given in our Notes of 
visits and lay dovrn very good regulations for the Dispenser^s 
guidance ; and we trust that when brought in'o operation^ the 
books^ for which they arc delayed, will pr ^ve as useful an as* 
si^tant to Doctor fthier, or any other person inspecting the 
HoHpit^^ as the well-kept bookn at Goedvtrwagting were to us. 
The last rule is one that we should think advisable in all 
Hobpituls.*^ lu most of those we visited the patients dres>ed 
their own sores, a marked exception to it being the case of the 
female Sick-nurse and Dispenser at Hamburg^ who said she 
dressed all the sores herself. We are not sufficiently advanced 
in the opinion that surgery is a proper prufessio i for women, 
to think that many of the sores vhe had to dre^s had not better 
have been entrusted only to a female of very mature years. 



Hospitals. — (Convalescents.) 

754. The last Rule bnt one, is a most excellent mle;t and 
Rvilaf for con- one we found it ia existence in a more exte*^ded form e\ en ttt 
i^^j^HJl^*^ Hampton Court, where the M dical Att.Midatit does not hme 
5^^ sight ot his late pa it nt n til he is ab e to car;i snffic e»»t ^ ges 
GoedTerwa«« for his siistenauc *. At Ooedrerwug inj mc f..iiud iliat thdugh 
^^' there was no convalescent gang tliu Doctor ord rjd patients to 

do li^ht work about the Huspi ai, for which t:iey got extra rationSj 
or a pre^ent of half a gallon ot rice or ^o^ on having (he Hos* 
Inmore. pital. At Knmore, in the ^ame spirit/ we found nine in- 

curables receiving their raiions^ and two bed*riddeti 
with beds in the H )spi'al which thy never leave, 
CoiiTiUtpAi^ - At Adtlphi and Spring harden there are regular convalescent 
^•odSptiiig g&ngs still borne on the list of patients in the Hcspi al, — the 
§JjJ|^ ^j^^ * former working, as they themselves assert, three hours a day, 
toPlo«Adelphi under pain of having their rations stopper!, ^hich, however, has 
» • • oever yet occurred ; and the latter, under a regular driver of the 
to Pin. Spring convalescent gang, and under pain of the strap if they do not 

ABptttienfi *^"^ ^^^ • ^^^ ^^^* f**r^l^®>^ punishment, if they do not work 
work at Hmi- after turning out, we could not ascertain. At Hamburg there 

bvgwbenaUe. ° ,. i x- ^ i i . i 

were no out-patients : the patients when convalescent, or nearly 
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* All cues of soree to be attended to by tb« Diipenser " personaUy."' >« 
t NotoStb. — "Any out-door Patient must be visited by Dis enser daily«.aiidali9 
" Patientt wbo may bare been discbarg^ by-tbe ' Doctor, bdt Who may be too weak to 
'* worici shall report themselves daily at Htispital, and in the event of tbeir afl|^6Ctuig to 
" do to the Diqyenser shall visit their Dwellings asd aeoertain the cause." 
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80^ are set to light work^ such as turning megass, sometimes by 
the Doctor's orders^ but more often without : when so employed 
they get Hospital rations^ but no pay. Several instaDces are quoted 
in our Notes of Visits to Estates. On other Estates' convalescents 
were put to work^ but we could not ascertain that on any of 
them, except those mentioned above^ did they receive extra allow- 
ance if they worked^ or punishment if they refused, 

755. At Port Mourant Immigrant patients are allowed to go Port Mount 
to work if they wish it , and so much here are the wishes of the STtiS^wiSL 
patients attended to that a man is entered as ''discharged at his 

'' own request :" and if a man is not seriously ill at d has a 
family, he is all(»wed to be an out-patient, which we cannot help 
considering a very objectionable arrangement, especially when it 
is made, as here and at Houston, a means of relieving the Hos- 
pital of those patients for whom there is no accommodation. 

756. At Port Mourant, in the first ten days of November, Out patieafi 
there were 117 cases in Hospital; of these, 46 were in-door 
patients ; 71 were out-door. Of the 46 in-door, 41 were fever 
patients and 6 miscellaneous ; and of the 71 out-patients, 53 were 

fever, and 18 miscellaneous. In a country where the greater 
number of cases of fever are intermittent, we are not surprised 
at finding the majority of the patients suffering from fever 
entered as out«door patients. Attendance at the Hospital for 
doses of quinine is probably all the treatment they require ; and 
work, if they are able and inclined for it, between the paroxysmsj 
is not likely to be injurious. 

767. Both in and out-door patients work on Port Mourant ; CmmXnom 
and if there is a convalescent gang worked under the Doctor's S!oii i^r 
eye, a patient ought to have no more work required of him than ^^ Doofccw' 
would be beneficial to his health ; but an out-patient who may 
over-exert himself, or be called upon to do so, may not attract the 
attention of either the Sicknurse or Medical Attendant until he ? 
has again broken down ; though the immigrants are secure against 
this if the rule we have quoted above in the Hospital at FWe«- 
land be carried out. 

758. We are, therefore, decidedly of opinion that convalescent OouTslssoe 
gangs are a benefit, both to the estate and the immigrants, if £S^[^^ 
they are either worked under the Doctor's eye, or if he sees them 
frequently, until they are restored to perfect health and strengthi 
and equal to earn their full amount of wages. 

YOL. lY. <J() 
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Hospitals — (Sick Nurses.) 

759. Having now reviewed the Hospital and its furniture, we 
Hospital At- will proceed to notice its attendants. Of these the Ordinancej 
sections 133 and 134^ requires only three, a dulj-licensed Medi- 
cal Practioner and two Nurses, one male and one female ; though 
this last is not required unless there are female patients in the 
Hospitals; and in cases of unusual sickness the Medical Practi- 
tioner may require the employment of additional nurses. 



tenoiBiitf. 



760. But still the law is not always observed. Sick Nurses 
Lawnotob- have not been employed on every Estate. The Return appended 

to Doctor Shier's Report shews that there was no Sick Nurse at 
Good Hope nor at Klien Pouderoyen : and, on his fourteenth 
Inspection at Vive-lO' Force, Doctor Shier found that the employ- 
ment of a qualified Sick Nurse had been dispensed with and an 
Overseer was administering medicines and doing some of the 
other hospital duties ; those which he did not do being done by 
the Cook who received three dollars a month ; and, at Henrietta, in 
July, 1868, Doctor Shier remarks on his seventeenth Inspection, 
that, in consequence of rig^id economy being practised, the aervi- 
ces of a competent Sick Nurse had been dispensed with, an 
elderly woman, at the handsome salary, in comparison with Vive^ 
la-Force, of six shilling a week, doing all the work, except 
administering medicine. So with regard to requisitions for 
additional Nurses, the requisition is not always attended to, as at 
Friends, in November, 1868 ; and at Providence, in Berbice, 
the Medical Attendant, on the 4th September, 1868, made a 
request for an additional Nurse, and his request was not complied 
with on the 10th November (Doctor Shier's eighteenth Inspection). 

761. From the Tables given in by Doctor Shier, we learn that 
Attenaaatt* the aggregate salaries and wages paid to these attendants are :— 



Medical Officers ... $63,893 or £13,811 

Dispensers... ... 28,272 ,« 5,890 

Other Servants ... 18,675 „ 3,890 

Total ... ^$110,840 or £23,091 

762. We have no return of what the '^ other servants " con- 

BatiM bi At« sist. On some estates we found Cook, Assistant Nurses, and 

Washer- woman. In some the female Nurse and Couk were the 

same : in others, the female Nurse washed : and the expenses on 
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their account varied from $^70^ at Leonora with Anna Cathef" 
ina, to $36, at Hamburg and at Coffee Grove. 

763. As regards the Sick Nurses or Dispensers, the Proprie- Sick Nuwee' 
tor or Manager can appoint whom he pleases ; but if the Medical *^^"* 
Practitioner or Medical Inspector certifies that by reason of mis- 
conduct or incapacity he is unfit to be employed, the manager 
must appoint some fit and proper person in his place. 

764. There is no restriction as to sex or age. We found a No restariotioQ 
young woman Sick Nurse at Hamburg^ and women of diflPerent** a«oor»ex. 
ages Nick Nurses elsewhere. 

765. There are no qualifications required by Law in the Sick Noqualifioa* 
Nurses ; nor any restriction on the duties they perform, except by u^ dotiet. 
that if they have not certificates from the Colonial Surgeon Ge- 
neral, or the Medical Inspector, of competency to perform their 
duties, the Medical Practitioner shall (section 141) himself, before 
leaving the Plantation, at each visit, make up all the medicines 
ordered during that visit, unless the Manager or Overseer shall 
undertake the duty, of which an entry is to be made in the Regis- 
ter. But this has been a "dead letter,'^ except at Good Hope, 
where, on his 16th Inspection, Doctor Shier found, that the 
Proprietor attended to dispense the medicines ; and adds : — " No 
." doubt when on the spot he does it satisfactorily.^' And then 
goes on " but the question arises, what becomes of the patients 
"in his absence, for he cannot in the nature of things be always 
" present.^' As if he had forgotten that the Proprietor was strictly 
fulfilling a requirement of the Law. 



■ ---•« • .s 



766. On several Estates, Adelphi, Albion, Coffee Grove, De SidcKtiM^ ■'- 
Kinderen, Hague, Land of Plenty, Mara, Cotton Tree, Hope^j^Sm^SS^ 
an! Experiment, and Smithson's Place, for instance, we found n>?dioiii«. 
men and women without certificates, dispensing medi- 
cines ; and on others, such as Anna Regina, Hampton 
Court, Non Pareil, Sheldon, Canefield, Friendship and Sarah^ 
Goedverwagting^ Goldstone Hall, Bath, Johanna Cecilia, and Ma 
Retraiie, though they had Certificates they had ceased to think 
it necessary to have them returned half-yearly to the Colonial 
Hospital to be re-endorsed, as required by the Colonial Surgeon, 
and the rules under which they are licensed : one of them giving 
as an excuse that his certificate had been lost in transit, and 
Others^ that when they did send them up some years ago they 
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had great difficulty in recoTermg them^ and then not alwajt 
signed. 

767. The Law, as we have said before, does not declare what 
ff^^^'??* the duties of the Sicknurse are, nor can we find a clear definition 

CNUI6B OOb QiO* 

fiiMd. of them in Doctor Shier's Records of Inspection, but we gather 

from the remarks interspersed through those Beoords, that the 
whole responsibility of the Hospital, except prescribing medicine 
or performing operations, falls upon the Sicknurse. In his fonr- 
teenth Inspection at Hamburg^ 10th December, 1868, Doctor 
Shier's says, " the Sicknurse is not qualified for the performance 
'' of the d%itie$ required/* These might have been something 
extraordinary, as there was no Medical Attendant there, and had 
not been for nearly three months ; and on the eighteenth Inspec- 
tion at Moor Farm, on the 8th December, 1868, he says the 
female Sicknurse is quite unfit for the discharge of the '' duties 
'' U9uaUy performed*^ by Sioknurses ; he having before that com- 
IKi^pcBMr mented on the Register being improperly kept, no entry having 
wT^'dleaB. ^^^ made since 80th September ; and afterwards having corn- 
^M in Hoi- plained of the disorderly condition of the wards. In the same 
Inspection at Liivlugt, he remarks that the Dispenser was to 
blame for the want of cleanliness he observed in the wards and 
bedding. 

768. At Vreed'en-Hoqp, on his twenty-fifth Inspection, 
Also for pa* November, 1869, the fault of the patients being in a state of 
Sft^g^^irts. nudity, there being a sufiicient supply of shirts, as he subsequently 

discovered, was attributed to the Sicknurse. 

769. And it is difficult to gather from his remarks at Vryheid's 
Ztust, November, 1868, Clonbrock, December, 1869 ; and Cuming* s 
Lodge, June, 1870, and what we found as the practice on the 
Estates, what the Dispensers^ duties are, as regards the Register, 
Case Book, and half-yearly summaries. The Law clearly requires 
the Medical Practitioner to make all entries in the Register and 

Old. 4-of 1861, Case Book. Doctor Shier in his remarks on Cuming* a Lodge, above 
^^ quoted, is of opinion that the Case Book should be in the Medical 

Attendant's own handwriting, but that the Dispensers might keep 
the Register; and he therefore, at Clonbrcok directed a Sick Nurse 
to be superseded, (December 1869, 21st Inspection), because she 
did ''not write suflSciently well to keep the Register.^' We 
cannot find that he has anywhere laid down as absolutely neces- 
sary that a sick-nurse should be able to read or write, but it 
certainly is^ we will not say, an acampUahment that all should 
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be required to possess. Of coarse^ so long as the dnties of the 
sick-nurse are not defined^ the person filling the office will be 
subject to the despotic will of the Medical Inspector of Estates' 
Hospitals and Medical Practitioner, and we cannot be surprised 
at the complaints we hear against the nurses both with and with- 
out certificates, 

770. At Golden Fleece the nurse, a respectable woman, ^ho s*^^'"??" 
had been there about three years, had the charge of the Hospital ing difpeuhig 
and made up and administered all the medicine ; she had had °^^^^<"^** 
no training except having been a year at Taymouih Manor, and 

for a month at the Colonial Hospital '' and learned nothing/' 

771. The sick-nurse at L^ Union has not been noticed by Siok None m- 
Doctor Shier, and she appeared even more incapable than her *'°°*p*'*"^ • 
fellow labourer at Golden Fleece. She " was an elderly woman, 

'' an English woman, rather oppressed with responsibility. She 
'^ had turned all the patients out of their beds, in order to spread 
''her whole stock of sheets and hospital shirts on the beds, 
'* whereupon the patients congregated m a large room below, 
" which the Manager called a dead house, but which appeared 
'' to have been fitted for a ward (though there were no beds in 
^it), and refused to return. They stated that this room had 
'' hitherto being used as the patients' room, one or two sick only 
'^ being placed upstairs from time to time ; also that the female 
" ward ' upstairs' had been till lately occupied by the Nurse. 
" The Nurse had very good apartments of her own, but the ar- 
'^ rangements of the Hospital had, no doubt, been somewhat in 
^ disorder all along. The Nurse allowed that she had sent the 
'^ patients down stairs ' once or twice' lately, after scouring the 
*' upper floors, to sleep there, and since the Commissioners came 
'* into the District they had taken to sleeping there, stating that 
" they were afraid of ' Jumbies' upstairs. She was totally 
'^ incompetent to maintain discipline among a troublesome set of 
'^ people, and they were seldom or never in their wards." 

772. We have already noticed the state in wl^ich Doctor Shier ^^^,,^^^' 
found the Hospital at Haarlem, for which, and from her unwieldy ''^''°**'*'*** 
bulk, he considered the Sick Nurse disqualified for the situation. 

But at Bl^kenburg when the Manager gave the patients ordered SiokKiine 
Coolie ^ diet" pork, which they retused, and himself refused tp^jjj^ 
give them butter, for which pork is a substitute in the diet scale;, 
because they would not take pork, Doctor Shier, at his 2l8t In- 
spection, July, 1870, acquitted the Dispenser of implication in 
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this dereliction of duty^ '^ Except in so far as when qQ28tioned 
" on the previous Inspection he had stated that every article 
composing the diet of the patients ordered bv the Medical Atten- 
dant had been faithfully administered/^ But on this subject 
we shall have more to say when di)»cussing Dr. Sbier's visits. 

773. At Belle Plaine we found the Doctor and Manager at 
Ia SJtSS ' ^^^^ about the Sick Nurses, but the question belongs rather to 
nratdilfiBr* the next subject which we have to consider, and we shall there- 
kNwM. f<^f6 close this with reference to Dr. Shier's opinion and report 

on it. 

774. In the Report of his very first visit, 3rd January 1860, 
. Shier's Doctor Shier states that — '^ The great and most obvicus defect in 
jeot of Sitk '' the Estates' Hospital management is the want 'of trained 

"Nurses'; comparatively few possess them. Whenever there is 
" a trained Nurse there especially the arrangements are what they 
'^ should be. The apartments are clean ; the bedding in good 
'' order ; the Medicine is properly kept, and an amount of com- 
'' fort prevails which is not to be found to the same extent in 
" other Hospitals. It is desirable that everything should be done 
" to supply the demands which exist for qualified Nurses. Fair 
'^ remuneration would be afi^orded to Nurses if they could be 
*' obtained ; and many young men would find the means of useful 
'' and respectable employment by submitting to the training 
"offered in the Colonial Hospital.'' In his 11th Report, 29th 
April 1865, he says: — "The number of qualified Dispensers 
" and Sick Nurses has considerably increased. The Colony 
'' still continues to afi^ord at the Public Hospital the means 
" of instruction and training to males and females who 
'^ wish to become Dispensers and Sick Nurses. Many have 
" been so traiiiod and are now earning a comfortable living 
"hy their industry, and contributing in no small degree 
"to the insprovement of patients in the Estates' Hospitals. In 
*' no department is this more observable than in the treatment of 
"sores, under which at least 50 per cent, of the patients admit- 
"ted to treatment are found labouring. Many in^tances could 
*• be mentioned of Hospitals where these cases of sores abounded ; 
" but where the services of qualified sick-nurses were secured 
" the patients labouring under sores have been reduced to two 
" or three. It is obvious that the Medical Attendant who has 
"a competeiit and conscientious sick-nurse to carry out his 
^' treatment is placed in far more advantageous circumstances 
^' th^n the medical m^n who has no such assistance. It haa 
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'^ been stated in former Reports^ and it is again to be mentioned, 
'^ that all the trained sick-uurses have not given satisfaction ; such 
" a result was not to be expected. If it cannot be secured in 
'' European countries much less can it be looked for here. This 
" result has sometimes been offered as an excuse for not a second 
" time adventuring on the employment of certified sick-nurses. 
'' There are still a good many Estates', Hos pi tals^ where untrained 
'^ and incompetent sicK-nurses are employed. It is to be hoped 
'^ that soon not a single Hospital will be found unprovided with a 
" competent Sick-nurse/' He recurs to the subject in his 15th 
Report^ 19th August, 1867, urging, " That the number of IVained 
" Nurses is not adequate at the present time to the requirements 
'^of Estates. It has been stated (as an objection) that some of the 
'^ best Nurses (who had been trained) have left the Estates' 
*' Hospital and retired to remote Villages and Settlements to 
'' practice, where the services of Medical Men cannot be ob- 
'^ tained. It is certainly not desirable that encouragement should 
" be given to such men in places where authorized Medical Prao* 
^'titioners can be found, but in remote Villages and Settlements 
" this cannot be done, and surely the settlers are better off even 
" with such men than with none at all. It is also to be remem- 
^' bered that they are endeavouring to earn a livelihood. Another 
" objection has been raised, viz., that some (perhaps a good many) 
^' of these Nurses have not turned out well. This result has 
'^ happened and occurs daily in European countries, and it can 
excite no wonder that it should happen in a greater degree in 
this country : yet out of the many, some have turned out well ; 
'' and I can bear testimony to the good effects which have re- 
<' suited from their employment. I would again respectfully re- 
" commend that the practice of training persons to act as 
'^Dispensers and Sick Nurses be resumed, and extended 
''to the Public Hospital in New-Amsterdam, where Nurses 
" could also be efficiently trained.'^ This he reiterates in 
his I6th Report, 1 1th April, 1868, as the Managers of 
Estate? and Medical Men, especially in the County of Ber- 
bice, had made many complaints of the difficutly of obtaining 
the services of qualified Sick Nurses and Dispensers. The sub- 
ject has not been noticed in any of his last four reports. But on 
his examination before us Doctor Shier (Quest. 2371) informs us 
that — " Of the 118 Dispensers at present employed in Hospitals^ Dr. Shic 
'' or rather of those persons who hold the office of Head ^* *^^' 
'' Nurse and Dispenser, 69 hold certificates of competency ; of 
these 69, 62 after training in the Public Hospital and Exami- 
nation by the Surgeon General^ and 7 after probation and 
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'^ examination by the Medical Inspector of Estates' Hospitals. 
'^ Besides these 69^ 24 are otherwise qualified^ some from having 
'^ served for several years as Sick Nurses in the Public {Hospital^ 
*' some from their training as druggists^ and one from having 
'^ studied Medicine in Edinburgh for two years ; 21 hold certi- 
'' ficates of character from Medical mcn^ and will receive cerli* 
ficates of competency after probation and examination. Of 118 
head nurses only four can neither read nor write^ and there 
are females who have been for many years in hospitals^ for 
'^ more than 30 years. They are in small hospitals where the 
" proprietors of the Estates attend themselves to the administra* 
'^ tion of Medicines/' but of which we were never fortunate 
enough to find an instance on any of the Estates we visited. 

775. The conclusion we arrived at was that there was no 
Kontrkeddif* marked difference between the Hospitals in which there were 
^J^JJI^timiaed trained nurses and those with untrained. But a doctor might 
gjj^jj'**"^ find an artistic difference which we were not capable of seeing, 

776. We are however decidedly of opinion that in order 
BMommenda- to make trained nurses not only efficient in themselves 
of t^LS^ ^^^ of ^6^1 service in the Hospitals it is not sufficient to give 
Nvnes. them education and training in the Colonial Hospital or other 

schools^ but when they leave the Colonial Hospital the authori* 
ties there should not lose sight of them. They now leave the 
Hospital with their licences^ which they ought to send for ooon- 
ter-signature every six months ; but we have seen this never hai 
Br. ^^i»|gt, been done. There is no record kept of the Dispensers who hold 
certificates, nor where they are at present employed : in factnothing 
is known of them after they leave the Colonial HospitaL No 
report even is made of a licensed sick nurse being dismissed ; 
Under such circumstances it is no matter of surprise that the 
managers make the same complaints againt the trained nurses 
as they do against the untrained. 



Hospitals. — Medical Practitioners^ 

777. We next have to consider the Medical Practitioners, who 
Medical Fntc- have medical charge of all the immigrants on Estates, and must 
Dr-iSuBgit, b^ d^7 licensed, having, as Dr. Manget informs US| a Diploma 
cj.iS8.i Ijqjh h first-class University, 
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778. The Melical Practitioaer is required, (Section 139,) to OrdimiiMc 
visit each estate oace ia every forty-eight hours, Saudays except- each Ettato 
ed, unless in cases of emergency, and should he fail to do so the ^Stham 
Manager is required to enter in the Hospital Register a note 
of such failure. 



779. Dr. Shier informed us that this duty was most satisfac- How per- 
factorily performed, that the attendance was in many cases far *^'™***» 
more frequsnt than was required by Law ; and that the managers 

have probably from oversight only neglected to notice the 
Medical Practitioner not having attended when he ought. 

780. We find, however, that it was only at the very end ofnthBaport 
1869 or early in 1870 that the Law was observed at Aurora, ibds,^^"^ 
Spring Garden and on Tiger Island, as the records of Dr. 9?!^*^*^^ 
Shier's Inspections shew, and that even down to the date of 

our visit to the estates the Doctor^s attendance had not been 
strictly regular. 

781. At Hamburg the Medical Practitioner had not visited At Hamlmr 
from 8th to 15tU August, 5th to 10th Se^^tember, nor 20th to *"^^^**'^ 
26th October, nor had the proprietor ruacle any entry in the Case 

Book. Glasgow ot course is an exceptional case. It is 23 miles Q.2d78. 
up the Deuierard River, and only acces^ible by boat. It is there- 
fore only a tit place to which to send immigrants if Government 
are prepared to make an invidious distinction, and declare that 
neither Medical Attendant nor inspection is required there, and 
that is now the case. No new immigrants have been allotted 
since the Medical attendance ceased, but the old ones remuiu in- 
dentured to the Plantation, which belongs to the Honorable 
the Auditor-General. 



782. On the West Bank Deracrara River the Medical Prac AtTweU 
titioner attends another Hospital witbiu a mile and a half of yiveq,22iS9* 
ia Force almost daily, but did not attend at Vive la Force itself 
above twice a week, because he did nut think the remuneration 
adequate. In such a case as this a penalty of $24 for every 
offence would have been well inflicted. For though the Law 
might be exacting, it would be well that Medical men should 
know that they are not to deceive $250 per annum, or even a 
smaller amount, and not do the work the Law required ihem to 
perform when they undertook the duty. 

VOL. IV. EE 
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783. In the case of Farm, Mahaicony^ which ve believe it tliat 
JkiVuB. alladed to bjr Doctor Shier io his evidence^ we fiud that in July 
^ 1868 Dr. Shier remarked that the attendauce of the Medical officer 

had been for some time irregular, his visits not even amounting to 
twice a week. Tn the same mouth in the following year he re* 
marked that the late Medical Attendant paid two visits a 
week; but that Doctor Allison did not visit so often, fouN 
teen visits in thirteen weeks being what he had paid. 
He, however, remarked that Dr. Allison lived 14 miles off, and the 
roads were sometimes in bad repair, but he urged that the 
patients had their just claims which should be complied with. 
At his next visit, December 1869, he found the Medical Practi- 
tioner had paid only 31 visits instead, of 65 ; six, seven, and 
eight days passing without a visit : and on his visit in June last 
43 visits instead of 81 ; but in his visit in December last he found 
the Medical Attendant much more regular, he having paid 62 visits 
out of the 72 he should have done. The Manager and Medical 
man were not punished as they might have been for this neglect 
of the Law. But Government, on the 4th September 1868, 
addressed the Proprietor of the Estate, Mr. Smith, who in answer 
gave the following imformation : — '' Doctor Duffey, who had been 
'^ for several years Medical Aitendant of the Farm Estate, 
'^ fell into bad health, so that his visits became irr^ular and fewer 
in number than required. This having been brought to my 
notice b{y the Manager I insisted on Doctor Dufiey resigning his 
'^ practice and taking that change of climate which he so much 
^' needed. His successor being active and in good health will, I 
" have no doubt., perform his duty in a satisfactory manner." 
This being considered satisfactory, thn matter was disposed of pend* 
ing Dr. Shier^snext visit, in which he took notice of the Doctor's 
visits ; but when Government received the Report of the visit, the 
Government Secretary wrote on the 20th July 1869, to Mr. Smith 
'' trusting that arrangements would be made to obviate any further 
'^ complaints in respect of the Medical Attendance.'^ To this no 
ansvrcr was given. After Doctor Shier's 3rd Keport, ' Govern- 
ment wrote again, on the 29tli December, 1869, trustmg '^ that 
'^ no cause of complaint will arise again, but that arrangements 
" will be made for proper Medical Attendance, at least up to 
''the requirements of the law.'' This appears to have shared 
the fate of its predecessor, but on the receipt of Doctor Shier's 
fourth Report, Government wrote on the 5th July last, telling 
Mr. Smith — '' If immediate steps are not adopted for supplying 
'' Medical Attendance, it will not only be impossible to con* 
^' tinuc to make further allotments of immigrants^ but it will 
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''be the duty of His Excellency to consider whether those 
" already on the Estate should be removed/' It may be attri- 
buted to the peremptory tone of the Sectretary's letter^ or to the 
agitation caused by Mr. Des Yoeux's letter^ or to a higher prin- 
ciple; but whatever the cause^ this letter brought forth an an- 
swer. Mr. Smith writes thus : — " There is a very superior 
'' Dispenser on this Estate (Farm), a white person, who received 
'' a considerable portion of Medical education in England, and the 
locality is exceedingly healthy ; at the same time the law 
precribes three visits a week, so unless the present Medical 
Attendant can comply with it, I will have to look out for 
'' another Doctor/' This was sent to Dr. Shier, who marked it 
as '' satisfactory,'' the result '' will be reported next inspection." 
This took place on the SOih December last, and Dr. Shier 
reports, " that the attendance of the Medical Officer is now much 
more regular, and as nearly in conformity with the require* 
ments of the Ordiuance as the position of the Hospital will 
permit of.* From the first July to date of my next visit, 
;^h December, he had paid 62 visits, the number that 
*' should have been paid being 72. Two visits are accounted 
'* for by his attendauce in the Supreme Criminal Court, George- 
" town." Dr. Shier then repeats what Mr. Smith had mention- 
ed about the Dispenser having studied medicine for two years 
at Edinburgh University. This fact might justify his being duly 
licenced as a Medical Practitioner on an estate, but will not justi- 
fy the man who undertakes the duty of Medical Practitioner in 
neglecting the duty required of him by Law. 

784. In November 1869 Doctor Shier noticed that the Man- At ^^^J^ 
ager at Hague did not enter in the Register a note of the Medical of non-fttten* 
Practitioner's failing to attend. We found that the Manager at^**'^' 
Friendship and Sarah did note it, but the Managers of Spring 
Garden and Aurora and proprietors of Hamburg and Cove and 
John did not ; the last-mentioned not liking to do so, and of 
course as be '' never read an Ordinance" he did not know that 
the Law required him to do it. At Golden Fleece the Medical Lrregolar 
Attendant had not come at 6 p. m. when we were there or atten- 
ded the day before. And we found that the Medical Practitioner 
at Cotton Tree only visited the estate twice a week. At Sheldon 
in 1867 Doctor Shier found that the Attorney and Manager of 
the estate had, in the want of a Medical Attendant, devoted much 
time to the management of the Hospital, some of the severer 

* Th« OrdiiMBoe malcM no refotenoe to tbe p^Hyoii of w HoqiHal< 
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cases being sent to the PnbUc Hospital at New Amsterdam. And 
baying discovered at Smithson's t'lace a mistake in the Case Book, 
fmnmAik^ ^^ found that the Medical Atrendant had paid a special visit 
■■■■''••• when sent for, but bad not ent red it in the Book as he is reqnir* 
ed to do by Law. At Anna Hegina we found that the Medical 
Attendant called at the Hospital every day^ but only visited it 
every other day^ unless there was some case he witihed to see or 
some patient who wished to see him. 

785. The next proviso is section 140, that " the Medical Practi- 
To Miter every'' tioner shall on every such visit enter in the Hospital Uegister 
Sel^rtflraiid " *^® name, age, sex, and race of eveiy Imrniorrant who may be 
OMsBook* f< so brought before him; and shall stale therein the nature of 

'' the disease or injury from which he n>ight be alleged to be 
" suffering, and whether he be ordered to l^e admitted into the 
'• Hospital^ or to be an out-door ps^tient ; and he ^hall on every 
'' such visit enter in the Case Book the remedi'^s *»rdered for each 
'' Immigrant so brought before him, and the scale of diet to be 
'^ given to each, whom he may then order to be admitted into the 
'' Hospital ; and similar entries shall be made in respect of 
" every patient other than an indentured Immigrant who shall 
'' be admitted into the Hospital by the order or with the con- 
'' sent of the Manager, and the result of the csae 
" of every patient shall be slated in the Register Book.'* 
Q*486« Doctor Manget shews us that this is not usually observed, and 

on our visits to Estates we onlj found one Estate, Bath^ where 
the Books were entirely in the Medical Attendant's own hand- 
writing. Doctor Shier (Cumings* Lodge, June 1870) says ''no 
" objection was ever made to the Dispensers keeping the R^is- 
'' ter, which is based in its facts on the Case Book. The authen- 
" ticity of the Case Book should be above question, which it 
'' cannot be if written by the Dispenser ;'' which was the cause 
of his remarks, so that it is the exception not the rule to observe 
this section. 

786. Section 141 provides that '' the Medical Practitioner 
'' shall, unless the Nurse shall hold a certificate from the Colonial 
" Surgeon General, or from the Medical Inspector, of competency to 

perform the same, orunless the Manager or an overseer belonging 
tothe plantation shall undertake the duty himself, and before leav- 

" ing the Plantation at each visit make up all the MidicincM which 
durirjgsuch visit he may have ordered for any p;itir^nt, ai.dif any 
Manager or Overseer shall undertake such duty, an entry to 
Q«448. "that effect ^halt be made iu the Hospital llej^ister.^' The 

requirements of this section Dr. Manget says it is very difficult 
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to carry out, and our experience is that it never is. The Medi- 
cal Practitioner orders the oaedicine, and the Dispenser, that ia 
the Sicknurse, whether he or she has a certificate or not^ makes 
up all the medicine. The only exception we found was at Zorg^ 
where the Doctor's prescription is sent to Tilburys' store, where 
medicines are sold and dispensed, and the medicine brought from 
thence. This is an excellent arrangement^ but still not accord- 
ing to Law. « 

787, Section 142 requires the Medical Practitioner to ^' inform To inforti , 
'' each patient in ihe Hospital of the scale of the diet allowed forP*"*"^*^"* 
'' him, and enacts that it shall be supplied to him at the cost of 

"the Plantation properly cooked and fit for use." Doctor Q.422« 
Manget does not think that the first part of this is done, and he 
does not think that the Medical men are in the habit of asking 
about the diet to know whether the patients f^ct it or not. A 
case brought to the notice of Government by Doctor Shier 
in his 2 1 St Inspection, when at Stewarlville he found that when 
Coolie Diet was ordered salt fish and rice was all that was 
issued : he blamed the Disoenser and desired that another should 
be appointed, but the Government considered the Medical Attend- 
ant was to blame, as he should havo takea care that the 
proper Diet was received by the Sick Nurse in Hospital. The 
Law however does not require it. Doctor Hutson does not make q.(9f5. 
a rule of seeing the rations or knowmg anything about them *» ^ 
unless a complaint is made, or be happens to be at the Hospital 
when the food is distributed. Doctor Goring (Visits to Estate 
Hampton Court) says, he does not as a rule inspect the rations^ 
nor did he ever see them, as his visits are not at any fixed time. 
The Medical Practitioner at Enmore examines the rations when vwitto 
they complain, but generally pays his visits before breakfast. The Bamow. 
Law does not require this of them and it is seldom or never 
done. 

788. The next duty the Medical Practitioner has to perform The Hoapila] 
is under Section 143, '' to take care that the Hospital with all p5^^^" 
'^ the bedding, utensils, and appliances belonging thereto, be at i^^ 

*' all times kept clean and in proper order, and that there be at 
all times an adequate supply of the Medicines required by Law, 
of good quality, and to make a note in the Register for the 
•' information of the Manager if the Hospital be found dirty, or 
'' any of the applianees be wanting, or out of order, or any of the 
''Medicines defictieut or of inferior quality; and such Manager 
^' shall forthwith take the necessary steps for removing aU such 
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A '' cause cf complaint/' Doctor Man^et^ as the Ordinance appears 

to doj restricts the Medical Attendaut's duties under this Section 
to giving notice whether the articles are there or not. Doctor 

14 Daiton would not notice them at all unless brought specially 

before him^ and the Met ical Practitioner at Eliza ^ Mary con- 
siders it his duty not to notice anything, only when " glaringly 
'* wrong, that is very much out of order/' That being apparently 
the general rule, we were not surprised at finding all the defects 
and deficiencies we have already noticed in Hospitals we visited. 

789. Doctor Shier found great delay at Friends, Providence, 
sal Prao- and Lochaber, in 1868 and 1869, in getting the Manager to 
itknu attend to the Medical Practitiuner^ts n quisition for more Sick- 
*** nurses, to have the Marabuntas {Poli>tea) expelled from the 

necessaric^j and the drains in the dwelling yards cleaned. The Law 
provides no penalty for neglecting requisitions for such articles as 
these, and the requisition seldom appears to be formally made, 
except by Doctor 8hier himself, and even then not promptly at- 
tended to. Much might be done and probably is in conversa- 
tion, and much might be left to the discretion of the Medical 
Practitioner without the Manager noticing it. Dr. Hutson 
assures us that he has always found the Managers most willing 
to carry out every suggestion made by the Medical Man (Quest* 
6,937), and that may account for the requisitions not being made 
in strict form, the compliance with them being overlooked. There 
is a painful instance, however, of a feud between Manager and 
Medical Practitioner related in our notes of visits to Belle JPlaine 
and another at Lusiffnan ^nd Enterprise, from which we know 
that the Manager and Medical Man are not always on good terms. 
To be sure in the former case. Doctor Duffey was not the Medi- 
cal Man of the Manager^s appointment; he had accepted him only 
as Doctor Shannon^s locnm tenens, but still the terms they were 
on could not be either pleasant to themselves or beneficial to the 
Hospital. 

790. We have seea above what the Law requires and how it is 
ml Piac- fulfilled. AVe found now the Medical Practitioner at Eliza and 
^^jf Mary, Doctor Leary, who has only two Hospitals in his charge^ 
•• that he conbidered his duty confined to the medical treat- 
ment cf patients alone. He considered himself in fact to bera« 

ion of ther a Consulting Physician, than a House Surgeon. It is, how- 

'^* ever, clearly the intention of the Law to charge him with the 

funrtions of both ; and the supervision of diet, clothing, bedding 

find appliances generally must be recognized as part of his dutyi 
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if it is to be efficient. In one respect the Law^ we think^ requires 
more than can be expected of professional men. Dr. Manget 
tells Ufl fairly enough that it would require a Medical man for 
every second Estate if the Doctor was to make up the medicines. 

791. We consider that Doctor Manget and Dr. Shier are jus- VindiM) 
tified in their vindication of the members of their professioQ from ^^ 
the charges of gross servility and culpable negligence which have 
been thrown upon them^ and we are glad to bear testimony 

that with some exceptions their duties are performed in a man- 
ner worthy of their profession. In this respect^ if the Law is 
not observed, the fault lies less with the Doctors than with the 
Law^ which requires of them duties more troublesome and more 
onerous than they can possibly perform. It ought therefore to 
be amended^ but in amending it care must be taken to ensure 
the services of a high class of Sicknurses^ as much responsibility 
must be thrown upon them, 

792. Before concluding this subject we would remark that the Supply 
Circular of the 5th November, 1859, only requires a sufficient ^'***' ** 
supply of water for the bath of the Hospital. We have seen 
that the water for it has shared the fate of the baths them- 
selves^ and we have seen when treating of the supply of water, 
especially during the drought, that at that trying season there 
were several Estates where the patients were not supplied with rain- 
water even to drink. Th(re are vats and tanks at most of the Hos* 
pitals, but not all of sufficient capacity ; and though Doctor 
Shier has several times noticed the water supply, still, as it is not 
required by Ordinance that there should be a sufficient supply of 

rain water for every Hospital, the supply must be precarious, 
unless some authority when visiting the Estate is bound to see 
that there are reservoirs sufficient to hold an ample supply of 
water, and that the gutterino^ for it and conduits, as well as the 
receptacles themselves, are in perfect order. As we would re- MadiosJ 
lieve the Medical men of the duty of dispensing Medicines, so we ahooldi 
would make it a part of their duty to see that the water supply ^J^^ 
as well as the Medicines was sufficient, and that they should 
suggest the necessary improvements and alterations. They are 
in constant attendance at the Hospitals and would see the recep- 
tacles under the most and least favourable circumstances. 

793. In thus reviewing the internal arrangements of the Has^ OmtM 
pitals, we have desired, wheresoever possible, to notice not only n 
what was wrong, but also what was worthy of imitation, and io 
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addition to the plan at Peter's Hall of having rations prepared 
for the patients who are admitted during the dav^ the bed^ at 
fVindsor Castle and Hampton Court, the deodorising process at 
Leonora and others noticed above, we would call attention to 
the moveable screens we found at Anna Regina to put round the 
beds of patients in extremis, and the benches for the patients to 
sit or recline upon in the verandah at De Kinderen as well 
worthy of adoption ; the plan adopted by Doctor Thomas at 
Chateau Margdt and approved by Doctor Shier (21st inspection), 
of inducing such patients as are able to take their meals at the 
table and recommending that the gallery should be used for the 
purpose, is certainly a step in civilization. At Farm, on 
the East Bank of the Demerara ' River, we found the 
patients eating their meals^ seated in order in the gal- 
lery of the Hospital, and liked the appearance of it ; we have 
not seen the patients at their meals at Chateau Margot and 
would certainly approve of the plan there, though the sight of 
men seated at table and eating with their fingers would at first 
appear somewhat incongruous. 

794. The proposal to convert the Medical Practitioners into 
Medical men Government Officers, as has been already clone in other of the 
j^f^^^J^ British Possessions, has euijaged the attention of the Legislature 
OiBeerfl. in this Colony and become a prominent question for our considt-ra- 

tion. We did not in general call (or opinions from thoj'e whose 
interest might seem to them likely to be aft'ected by such a changCj 
or who would naturally be reticent about a proposal that might 
afiect the interests of their employers. 

795. Of the opinions we have jrathered together, we would call 
Dx^'e^erVid attention especially to Doctor Shitr's in favor ot a con. premise 
85^2^*"^ and to Mr. Sheriff Fraser^s in favor of the change, at all events, 

though inclining towards a compromise. Both the>e high authori- 
ties agree that the position- of the Medical Men should be more 
independent than it is, and after careful examination of the sys- 
tem in all its bearings, and under every variety of circumstances, 
we have ourselves come to the same conclusion. The idea of 
centralization in matters which can be effected even imperfectly 
by private effort is not likely to receive favor without good pre- 
cedent. 

796. It appears to us that the example of the Parish Doctors 
&Mnpleof in England is a case sufficiently in point. It is not found that 
S^qtpKf. their duties are performed less carefully or conscientiotisly be* 
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cause tbey are paid out of the rates. In the present instance the 
State would be a more generous paymaster than the Parish^ and if 
the public duty is recognized in England of providing medical 
help for those who cannot secure it for themselves^ it is 
even more of a public duty in firitish Quiana to provide it for 
persons under disability^ to whom the State is pledged in that 
behalf. 

797. It may be replied that the system is very good as it is System m»|. 
and the praise we have ourselves thought it right to give may be ^^^^ 
quoted against the conclusion that it should be altered. We 

appeal, however, to the preceding passages to shew that there 
is still a good deal of defect in its working, which may fairly 
be called preventible. What can be prevented the State is surely 
bound to prevent, but we must not conceal from ourselves that 
to bring up a system to a standard of practical perfection, re- 
quires infinitely more force than to get rid of the grosser faults 
and impediments which are first assailed, 

798. We will not venture to predict how much or how lit-PwMiitsys. 
tie might be effected under the present system, if the penal part forced might 
of the Ordinance were now at last to be put in force. But there is ^^^JSSan 
nO' doubt that the policy of conciliation, hitherto so closely fol- ^ii!^*^® 
lowed, would be replaced by a state of things by no means so 
pleasant for all parties, and it is possible that the upholders of 

the present system, as it has been worked, would prefer a new 
one to the old in its new aspect. 

799. The objection of interference with an open market for oigectionB to 
professional services cannot hold good when the interests of qJI^^^^^ 
third parties, neither buyers nor sellers, are concerned; it ™tt®t j***^^*g 
be remembered, however, that even at present some e<itates have good* 

to pay fancy prices to secure the attendance of a practitioner, and 
that now and then one cannot secure it all. 

800. We propose, therefore, that the salaries of the Medical Salinesof 
men should be paid out of public moneys, that the state, in fact, JJ beplidanft 
should be the pay-master, with full rights of appointment and dis- <rfp^^*MidB 
missal. The planters at present pay for Medical service $63,893 

16 per annum, which is unequally distributed among 23 
Practitioners, the highest salary being $4,890, for a prac« 
tice extending over ten estates, the lowest about $500, 
for one estate. Whether the money should be provided out 
of the Immigration Fund on its present footings the sum necea^ 
VOL IV, 8 9 
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sary being made up by an increase of the tax on inden- 
ture contracts^ or whether a special fund should be provided by 
rating the planters on some estimate of the services to be rendec- 
edj or whether^ withdrawing some part of the present public 
contribution to the Immigration Fund^ the Legislature should 
devote that to the expenses of the new service^ is a matter to be 
settled by reference to more general principles^ and on which we 
have something to say hereafter. 



Cowptwmis 



801. Dr. Shier's compromise is that^ leaving the payment as 
before, the consent of the Governor should be required before a 
Doctor is dismissed. Of this proposition we do not approve, for 
the reason that it would be difficult and even unwise for the 
Governor to insist upon a Planter continuing to employ a Medical 
Man with whom he had some personal disagreement ; if it be 
argued that employment by the planter in such a case is a mere 
phrase, because the Medical Man is really responsible to the 
Government already, and the Government is keeping him in his 
place, we answer that in this light there appears to be no differ- 
ence between the compromise and the complete change, except 
that the first is a less direct and intelligible method of arriving 
at the same result. 
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802. Some security, of course, will be required against extra- 
vagant orders by the MediciJ Practitioner. There should be an 
appeal to the Immigration Office direct, as an alternative if 
desired for any reference to the Medical Inspector, who would 
be in other respects the head of this department in the Immigra- 
tion Office* A final appeal would of coarse lie to the Governor 
in this as in other cases where the decision of a public officer is 
regarded as unsatisfactory. 

803. The plan of transferring the whole management of the 
Estates' Hospitals to the State does not provide sufficient safe- 
guards against extravagance; neither Immigration Office, nor 
Medical Inspector, nor Practitioners, nor Planters, would have any 
direct interest in keeping the expenditure within limits. 
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804. The office of the Medical Inspector of Estates' Hospitals 
now demands our attention. His duties are laid down in section 
152, Ordinance 4^ of 1864. He must^ at least once in every 
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8ix months^ visit eTery Plantation in the Colony upon which 
Indentured Immigrants are employed. *' He shall at each such 
'' visit carefally ascertain whether all the provisions of this part 
'' (Part Xni.) of the Ordinance have been complied with, — shall 
'' in every case of omission or violation of them direct the Mana- 
'' ger or Medical Practitioner, as the case may be, to supply or 
^' remedy such omission or violation within such time as he may 
'' think proper, such direction to be given in the form of an 
'' entry in the Hospital Register, the Manager or Medical Frac« 
^' titioner having power to appeal within one week to the Oovernor 
'' or the G-overnor and Court of Policy if in session, and the 
'' decision then given to be final.** 

805. The visits are paid with becoming regularity, though not 'VwU; bow 
always to every Plantation in the Colony on which indentured ^^^ 
immigrants are employed, as Glasgow has not been visited since 
January, 1865, nor Good Success in Wakenaam, since June, 

1864, though there were three immigrants, at least, indentured 
there in December, 1865, whose indentures had not expired in 
December last ; to be sure the manager admitted there was no 
Hospital on the Estate, and we cannot find traces of its being 
visited ; perhaps there never was one there. The Estate appears to 
have experienced the same neglect from the Immigration Office, «; 
as from the Medical Inspector of Hospitals. 

806. We have shown in former paragraphs the extent to which Appflodix G 
the provisions of this part of the Ordinance are complied with ^^^^^ 
by managers and medical practitioners. We must add that the "m^* 
Medical Inspector himself does not fulfil all the requirements of 

the law ; for example, one entry runs, " Requests that the paling 
" round the Hospital be repaired,'^ without stating any time ' 
within which it should be done ; and the manager repairs it or 
not as he thinks fit. If he does not repair it, the entry at next 
visit runs '' Bequest not attended to,^' and then perhaps the 
Government calls the Attorney's attention to the neglect ; thus 
six months at least are wasted, and the matter, trivial as it may 
be, is transferred from the domain of private justice to that of 
public policy. 

807. Doctor Shier defends the course he pursues be- Foliqyof 
cause, if when he was appointed he had commenced a *^"*^*^**^** 
prosecution for every departure from the Ordinance, it would 

have been a '' dead letter'' at this day. He thinks there q. 1349. 
would have been no possibility of the Hospital^ attaining the 

s»2 
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ttate they have now arrived at ; that it wonld have raised a spirit of 
antagonism instead of wUlingness to do what the Lav leqmres, 
and that he would have been foiled at erenr comer. We cannot, 
in examining the records of the Inspections^ find mnch difference 
in the requisitions made on the 14th and intermediate Inspections 
and those made on the 21st ; they appear mnch of the same na- 
ture^ and to be attended to or disregarded much in the same 
manner. 
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808. Doctor Shier considers the violation of mles he discover- 
ed mostly trivial^ and declares that if they were of serious moment 
it would be matter of very great uneasiness. We notice, how- 
ever, neglect to build Hospitals when required, occasionally 
under circumstances justifying the imputation of a breach of 
faith ; or to ifsue as rations the proper diet, and sick people kept 
in the cold for want of Blankets, which are not trivial violations 
of the rules. Doctor Shier^s remarks in such a case as Anna Re- 
yina show that he does not look upon them as such, while Co- 
lumbia, Haarlem and Hotuton, to all of which we shall refer in 
detail hereafter, appear almost equally bad. 

800. We cannot find that Doctor Shier ever enforced an ob- 
servance of his instructions by means of the Law, or that he 
ever by mentioning a time within which an alteration was to be 
made, took pains to put himself in a position to enforce it. 



810. Until the 10th Inspection, May 1860, the Notes and 
ICodsof Records were sent to the Immigration Office, from thence sub- 
btttixitMidtli mittcd to the Governor, and if instructions were to be issued u^on 
OoTtmment. them, they were issued by the Immigration Department. In 
May, 1860, the plan was changed, the Notes were submitted to 
Government, and the orders issued direct by the Government 
Secretary. We do not find any perceptible difference in the 
manner in which these orders arc received and attended to by 
the persons to whom they are addressed. They do not appear to 
pay more attention to the orders from the Government Secretary 
than they did to those coming through the Immigration Office. 
We have not been able to find a Register of unanswered refer- 
ences in either Office ; but on enquiring in the Immigration Office 
for the answers to forty-two letters we were furnished with six- 
teen and informed that twenty-six could be found. So in the 
Government Secretary's Office, we received ten answers only out 
of twenty-nine that wo asked for : showing in both instances that 
about one-third only of these communications are answered, 
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There are of course some letters answered in the best and most 
effectual manner, that is by the work required being done ; and 
then the neglect in Answering the letters is a mere want of 
courtesy. 

811. But to return to Doctor Shier's requisitions to build new Reqdiitioa 

_ * , Duud new 

Hospitals. In December^ 1866^ Doctor Shier^ at Anna Refftna, iiospitaU. 
" requests that as little delay as possible be allowed to take place ^ 

'' in the erection of a new Hospital.'^ In October, he writes : 
New Hospital now in course of erection, and will be ready for 
occupation Ist January 1868 ; if the wards arc properly 
'^ laid out this will make a very commodious Hospital.'' " I did 
" not approve of the site.'' '^ April 1868 New Hospital being 
" finished, and will be in use, it is thought, in a fortnight." 
'' October 1868, Old Hospital still in use, requests that every 
effort be made to have arrangements in the new Hospital com- 
pleted so that it might be occupied as soon as possible. Itjs 
very much to be regretted that so much time has been con- 
sumed in completing and occupying this Hospital. On the 
14th April I was informed that the occupancy of the Building 
^' was expected in a fortnight, and yet, six months later, matters 
" are found in exactly the same condition. It appears that thie 
'* contractor broke down in the fulfilment of his contract, but the 
'^ great cause of the delay is doubtless to be attributed to the 
'' circumstance of the Manager having to leave the Colony in bad 
'' health. Had failing health not compelled him to be absent for 
" several months, I feel sure the Hospital would have been fin- 
ished, and in use soon after my visit in April" — '' May, 1869. 
To my regret and amazement, I found the old Hospital still in 
'^ use. The remarks whicli I made in the foregoing entry regarding 
the Manager I have now to retract as being thoroughly inap- 
plicable. I find that the Manager had taken up his abode in 
the new Hospital while a new residence was being built for 
'^ himself. It is to be remarked that fresh allotments of immi- 
'^ grants have been made during the whole period. It is true 
'^ that there has been comparatively little mortality among the 
'' immigrants ; yet I can see no excuse for this extraordinary 
'^ conduct on the part of the Manager. I cannot but look upon 
" it as a breach of good faith." On this Mr. Crosby remarks : 
'^ There has been an application for 175 indentured immigrants 
'^ for the season 69-70. I have allotted 25 to the Anna Regina 
'' estate by the Far East, 1869. I am of opinion not another ^ 

'^ immigrant should be allotted to the estate, or a ringle other 
'^ immigrant, except such as already reside on the estate, be paid 
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'' bountj. This is one of the finest estates in the Colony, one 
^ of the most prodnctite, and the proprietor a very rich nuui/' 
In November^ 1869, Doctor Shier found, " New Hospital in 
" occupation* but only since the day befbre. This is one of the 
'^ most unwarrantable cases of delay that have come ^nder my 
'' notice and strongly exhibits the apparent indifference of the 
" Manager to the comfort of the people entrusted to his care. 
'' The Hospital is very scantily supplied with Hospital furniture 
'' and requisites. It is stated that bedsteads, bedding, etc., 
''have been ordered from England. Eighteen months have 
" elapsed since I was informed that the Hospital would be in 
'' occupation, and surely ample time has been afforded to pro- 
" vide evervthing necessary for Hospital use.'' On this the follow 
ing letter was written to Mr. O. H. Bascom, and his answer 
follows : 

No. 2484. " 8rd December, 1869. 

"0« H« Bascoh, Esquire, 

'' Sir,— The Medical Inspector of Estates' Hospitals, in his 
" recent report on his inspection of Estates in Essequebo, remarks 
'' on the delay which has occurred in the occupation of the new 
'' Hospital at Plantation jlnna Regina, and states that it is very 
'' scantily supplied with Hospital furniture and requisites. 

" He adds that he was informed that bedsteads, bedding, etc., 
'' had been ordered from England, but as eighteen months had 
'' elapsed since he was told that the Hospital would be in occu- 
'' pation, ample time has been afforded to provide everything 
'' necessary for Hospital use. His Excellency trusts that this 
'' matter will receive early attention. 

" I have, &c., 

(Signed " J. M. GRANT, 

'' Government Secretary." 



''Fin. Anna Regina, 

'' 10th December, 1869. 



'' Sir, — ^I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
cf communication. No 2,484, in reference to the Hospitals on 
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'' this Estate. In reply I b^ to state that a new Building has 
" just been erected at a cost of over $6^000 to the Estate, con* 
'' taining the extent of floorage and cubical contents prescribed 
''by Law for the accommodation of 80 patientSj being the 
'' proportion for a resjjlent population of 800 immigrants ; 48 
'' iron bedsteadSj ani^ the proper amount of bedding and Hospital 
" furniture required in addition to the present furnishings^ have 
" just been shipped from Liverpool. 

" I have the honour to be. Sir, 

'' Your obedient Servant. 

" O. U. BAaCQM. 

'' To the Honorable James Grant, Ooyemment Secretary.'^ 

This wss referred to Doctor Shier, who made the following note 
upon it : '' The Executive was informed eighteen months ago of 
'' the erection and capacity of this Hospital. Mr. Bascom gives 
no reason why the Hospital should have remained so long unap* 
plied to its proper use ; nor why the necessary furnishings should 
" be now only shipped from Liverpool. D.S., 18th December, 
1869.'^ Still, in May, 1870, Doctor Shier found the Hospital with 
strangers in it, the apartment under the Hospital still used as 
a writing room by Overseers and Clerks, and one of the wards 
used as a medicine room, while patients were under treatment in 
it. The writing room was to have been cleared without delayj 
six months before : an office had been built within fifteen yards of 
the hospital, and the room it was said would now be vacated. 
Dr. Shier adds : '' What amount of quiet and comfort these 
" patients can enjoy in the bustle of a medicine apartment may 
*' readily be judged of. It is from inconsiderate and unwarrantable 
'' practices like these that the Estates Hospital system in this 
" C!olony is rendered liable to just censure.^' Upon this the 
Government wrote to Mr. Bascom that, '^ uuless the suggestions 
'' made from time to time are not at once carried out, all fnr« 
'' ther allotment of Immigrants will be stopped.'' 

812. So at Columbia, in April, 18W, Doctor Shier writes : — 
'' A new Hospital is to be erected next year.'' 






it 



813. In October, however, he writes, '' the proprietor hav* Cohunbla< 
ing died, the Manager cannot say whether the new Hospital is 
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'' to be built or not/' He then mentions tbe objections to the 
hospital as it was. At his next visits in May, 1869, he writes : 
As the Hospital does not contain accommodation in proportion 
to the number of Immigrants settled on the Estate, a promise 
was given for the erection of a new Hospital in the beginning 
'^ of the present year. As no steps appear to have been taken in 
^' fulfilment of the promise given, the matter will be brought to 
'^ the notice of His Excellency the Governor. It was on cendi- 
'' tion of a new and suitable Hospital being built that the appli- 
'' cation for the allotment of new Immigrants was sanctioned. 
*' It is quite possible the heirs may not be aware of the promise 
'^ made by the late proprietor, but the Manager at the time 
'' was fully aware of it. The eldest son of the late proprietor 
'^ says he was not aware of it. He is quite prepared to erect a 
'' new and suflScient Hospital and on an iinexceptionable site.'' 



814. And, at his next visit, November 1869, he notes, that 
the proprietor had been furnished with a plan, the site had been 
selected, orders given for the frame work, and that the Hospital 
would be erected in March, and adds, *' A new Hospital is greatly 
'^ needed.'' But bis expectations were not fulfilled : at his next 
visits May, 1870, he notes— 
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815. " Hospital inferior, only 18 Beds, 9 male, 9 females, cubic 
air space too limited. At last Inspection promised that the frame- 
work of tbe new Hospital should be ready to be put up by the 
beginning of April, when the site selected should be cleared 
of Sugar Cane. On the faith of this promise the allotment of 

'^ immigrants was not withheld in 69-70 ; on the present 
'' inspection it was found that the canes had been cut down in 
'' the beginning of April, but nothing had been done in erecting 

'' the new Hospital. The frame even had not been begun.'* 

» 

816. Upon that. Government informed the proprietor tha^ 
*' no new immigrants will be allotted until the Hospital is 
" completed." 

817. So at Haarlem, where the Hospital was condemned at 
the Inspections both in January and July 1867, and in July 1868, 
a site for a new Hospital was selected and approved and a plan 

aarlem* prepared. At his visit in December following Doctor Shier 
remarked that ^^ The smell from the trench is so ofiensive that 
*' patients are sent out of Hospital during the day, return at 
*' stated intervalsj for medicine, and arc kept in Hospital at 
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'' night. Pillars of new Hospital almost fiaished, and as the 
" greater part of the frame- work has been finished in town^ tha 
*' erection of the building will proceed with greater rapidity/* 
In July following h^ notes^ ^' The new Hospital should hare 
" been finished several months ago ; the delay has been caused^ 
'' as I was informed, by the dilatoriness of the contractor/' On 
his visit in November following he requests^ '' that the new 
Hospital be finished without delay/' and adds ''The new Hos- 
pital has been finished^ and I cannot account for the delay ia 
having the patients removed to it/' He then comments on 
the state in which be found the Hospital, which has already 
been noticed. In July 1870 he found '' the new Hospital in 
" occupation and the arrangements of a highly satisfactory na« 
'^ ture/' It appears to us unpardonable delay, that at the end of 3^ 
years from the time the old Hospital was first condemned the 
new Hospital should but just have been opened for use. 

818. When people are in earnest (as they were at Hampton HotpHal laaf 
Court after it passed into the hands of the Colonial Company, thmaiaftr. 
and at La Bonne Intention and Cane Chrove), a little more than 

six months will suffice to build an Hospital from the foundation. 
'' Hampton Court; November 19. Plan of New Hospital fur- 
" nished, site selected. The erection of the Hospital is to be 
'' commenced immediately. May, 1870. Hospital almost finished. 
'' La Bonne Intention. Site selected November, 1868 : built 
" and occupied, July, 1869. Cane Grove, site selected January, 
'' 1868, finished July, 1868/' But what considerably aggravated 
the offence in the case of Haarlem was that the Hospital at 
Nouvelle Flanders had also been condemned in January, 1867, 
and was to be abandoned as soon as the new Hospital at Haar- 
lem was completed. 

819. To the Hospital at Houston we have already referred, H«iit«. 
both in our visit to that Estate and our examination of Mr. 
Carruthers, and shall notice it no further now. 

820. Though these are the grossest, they are not the only, Tlw tlimao 
instances we found of Hospitals not being built as promised. We mgtenMiof 
have already noticed Providence ; there are several others which ^y^j||g^ 

it would be superfluous to mention. Promises are made to Appeadis Ii* 
the Officials, but when they are broken the immigrants, 
and they alone, suffer. But receiving promises of New Hospitals 
and finding the promises broken were not the only disappoint- 
ments Dr. Shier had to meet with. The Manager of 4nnan(hlc 
VOL lY, T T 
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'' promised faithfully/' at his previous visit that the Hospital 
should be enclosed : but when Dr. Shier came there iu Jjme, 
1867^ it was not done. At Success, it Waken aam, in Movem- 
ber 1869^ he remarked that " the Trenches in the vicinity of the 
^' Hospital were in a most offensive condition^'' several hogs were 
'' still to be seen wallowing in the trenches in the vicinity of the 
" Hospital/' In July following a great improvement had been 
effected since last visit, namely — '' a new outlet for the distilling 
lees ; they no longer pass through the trench to the windward 
of the Hospital/' '' There is no offensive smell in the Hospital." 
But on his next visit he finds the lees again passing through the 
trench . and contaminating the atmosphere. The Manager said 
this arose from the cattle breaking down the stop-off and deflect- 
ing the lees, and Dr. Shier adds, " something more satisfactory 
'^ must be done to prevent this dire nuisance/' as if he had not, if 
he would only use it, suj£cient power for the purpose. So at 
La Grange, in November 1866, Dr. Shier found the Hospital 
not in so satisfactory a condition as it ought to be, and found 
much to object to, and much required to be done, and he asked 
the Manager to meet him. The answer was, '' he was engaged." 
On going to see the Manager, Dr. Shier found that he and the 
Head Overseer had just ridden aback. On one occasion at 
Moor Farm he is provoked to remark ''temporizing seems 
'^ inherent in some Managers." 

821. Doctor Shier in his examination (Question 677 and p. 
to 267) informs us that Managers and Proprietors need only have 

#il^ their attention called to any breach of the provisions of the Law 
in order that it should be remedied, and that the disposition of 
Managers, Proprietors, and Attorneys alike to improve these 
Hospitals has always been evident. This we can imagine he finds 
to be the case when in personal contact with them ; to us, who 
have only to judge by results, the disposition, as we have 
abundantly shewn above, is not always evident. 

822. We have in these and some former paragraphs shewn 
what are the results of Doctor Skier's visits to the various ea- 

^Sm^ tates, and the extent to which he has carefully ascertained whether 
all the provisions of part XIII Ordinance 4 of 1864 have been 
duly complied with. We will now proceed to consider the man- 
ner in which these visits are paid. We have taken the year 1869 
as an example, and find that the visits occupy 106 days ; that is. 
Doctor Shier commenced his 19th inspection on the 12th May^ 
and finished on the 26lh July, employing 32 days in making 
visits^ visiting six or seven estates in one day, and paying np 
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visits between the 10th Jane and 5th July. So likewise^ he 
commenced his 20th inspection on the 21st October^ and finished 
it on the 16th December^ employing 31 days in visiting estates^ 
and never visiting more than six estates in a day. So that out 
of the 106 days^ only 63 were actually employed in visits^ and 
allowing 9 Sundays in that time^ 72 days in one year would 
suffice for the two Inspections as now made. Dr. Shier tells us 
(Question 244) that he never accepted the hospitality of any 
manager ; that he never visits the same Plantation first on two 
visits ; that if he has a suspicion of an Hospital being in bad order 
he goes there lirst ; that no one knows that he is coming to the Dis- 
trict^ but when he is there it is soon well known. He goes directly 
to the Hospital^ and, when there, sends to say he should be 
glad to see the manager or head overseer, examines every pa- 
tient in Hospital; if he has any sores, removes the dressing ; if 
it is meal time, he examines the food, and, if not, examines the 
Dispenser; and is very confident that he is sure to hear any 
complaint the immigrants may have to make, whether well or iU 
founded. He has a great contempt for the shop-book of the 
Portuguese, though we found it of great assistance in discover- 
ing what articles were supplied and what not. 

823. When we heard this evidence, and observed from the Timk ^nalk^ 
Becords of Inspection that more than two or three estates were ^^ """"^ 
visited in one day, we had an impression that the visits were 

not very searching^and when we came to visit Estates ourselves, 
we were not surprised at finding how much had escaped Dr. 
Shier's notice. 

824. The Sicknurses everywhere we found very naturally un- 
willing to answer questions as to the searching character of 
these visits, and it was only Mr. Ferrier who, in his evidence, 
gave us any direct information on the subject (Question 8065), 
but that only amounted to this, that they left Dr. Shier to find 
out everything for himself after they had prepared things to 
make the most respectable show they could, and if he asked ques- 
tions, misled him in every way, rather than " say anything cul- 
*' pable against the Estate.'' Mr. Ferrier, we atterwards found, 
had incurred Dr. Shier's censure when dispenser at VryheidPs 
Lu9i in August 1866, and again at Bel Air, in June 1867. 

825. The fault we find with Doctor Shier's visits, is^wtitoo 
that they must be much too short to be all-searching or 
inquisitorial. On the 6th November, Dr. Shier visited Hamburg^ 

Tl2 
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Golden Fleece, Perseverance, ajid Cullen ; that is^ after Iiaviog 
jpiflited Hamburg he must have crossed over to the main laad and 
travelled six miles without iucluding the distance the dwellings 
and Hospitals were from the main road. Bat how^ on the 17th and 
18th of May^ with the heat to contend with^ he could have tra- 
velled in two days from Devonshire Castle to Hoff Van Awrich 
(six miles each way, at leasts wherever he may have put up) and 
visited seven Estates each day, to any purpose, exceeds our com- 
prehension. 

836. Doctor Shier's travels are, we know, not without their 
Difficulty of dangers. At Ma Retraite he mentions in June , 1869, that he 
•■^"*' Lad frequently experienced great diflBculty in landing, but on 

that particular occasion he had to land in deep mud, and in pro- 
ceeding to the Hospital had to cross a trench on a round sticky 
where, from slipping, be received a severe shock. In his visit 
the next month to Richmond Hill, be found it impossible to use 
a waggon and was obliged to go on horseback. It was the only 
Estate he visited that day. In June last he was prevented visit- 
ing Lusignan and Annandale, because in driving up the side line 
at Lusignan he found one of the bridges near the Railway line 
taken up for repair, and so could not get across to the Hospitalj 
from whence he usually walked to the Hospital at Annandale. 
He made a second attempt, a week after, by the side line of 
Annandale, the bridge not being finished ; but the roads being 
under water his horse got into a deep trench and narrowly 
escaped drowning, and at Philadelphia in the following month it 
was with difficulty he could get across to the Hospital without 
danger of falling on the clay pathway. In his 12th Report 
Doctor Shier says it is the duty of Government that the Inmii- 
grants on Estates for Sale, Leased and under SequestratioUj 
should be looked after more carefully than on others^ 
and suggested that these Estates should be more frequently 
visited than at the times prescribed in the Ordinance, and 
we are inclined to think, aud believe we have Doctor Shier's 
concurrence in the opinion, that much improvement might be 
made both in the number and duration of these visits. 

827. We have seen that the visits occupy only 63 days in the 

[minorements year ; leaving a very large proportion of the year unoccupied, some 

iiiggeeted- ^^f which we certainly think would be well employed in visits on 

estates ; and supposing that Doctor Shier doubled the length of 

his visits and, instead of G3 days, spent 126 on hii^ two inspections^ 

he still has half the yeur left f^r office work and holidays. 
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828. It is clear that in the course of his visits Doctor Shier is 
well able to judge of the medical treatment of the patients and 
the state of the Books ; but he is not able to see that all the ap- 
pliances of the hospital are in order, and the more his visit is a 
yiiit of surprise, the greater wiU be the difficulty experienced in 
collecting idl appliances and placing them before him. The plan 
that we wonld suggest is, that, once in the year. Doctor Shier 
should give notice of the days on which he will visit the hospitals^ 
and that on that occasion he should always be met by the Manager 
or his Deputy, to whom oral instructions, in explanation of the 
notes in the hospital books, might be given ; and any excuses for 
non-compliance with previous requests would of course be noted 
in his record. 

829. This is Dr. Shier's own suggestion and wish, and it 
has been urged upon us by managers whose opinion is worth noting. 

830. It will have been observed throughout our lleview of the Ommlne 
Hospitals, that we have spoken frequently in terms of severity ^ii.^;..;^^^ ^ 
of Doctor Shier and his administration of the office. We would . 
therefore now take a general view of his administration. He 
entered upon his duties ten years ago without any precedents to 

guide him. He was appointed to perform very invidious duties 
over and among the moat influential class in the Colony. He 
commenced his work with great judgment and forbearance, not 
a? ailing himself of the powers with which he was armed to gain 
his ends, but pursuing a course of conciliation, by which he 
allayed any spirit of antagonism that might have arisen against 
him and his office. He furnished the Government with singu- 
larly clear and concise Reports, [showing however sometimes a 
want of impartiality, condemning in some cases what he had pal- 
liated or not noticed in others, but eminently useful at all times. 
And had his course of conciliation extended over some three or 
four years only, no objection could have been taken to it. But 
forbearance can be over-taxed, and when at the end of ten years 
we find that he only now gives notice that he will exercise the power 
with which he is vested, and enforce obedience to his commands, 
we are compelled to think that he has delayed too long, and 
that those he has to coerce, will, from having obtained a pres- 
criptive right as it were, to be treated with conciliation, resent 
his new system of coercion more than they would have done six 
years ago. We must not, however, lay all the blame for this 
delay on Dr. Shier. We have seen how the Immigration Agent 
Gentral has been deprived of his powers^ and it is but naturcd to 
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Q.il4 suppose that Doctor Shier took warning from what he might have 

seen in the Immigration Office^ and contented himself with 
leaving it for the Grovernment to notice^ if they woi:iid^ what 
he foand wrong on the listates^ contenting himself with hay* 
ing laid the case before the £zecative. That course^ as we 
have shewn above^ was not contemplated by the Law^ but it 
seems consonant with the system on which the Department is 
administered. 

Hospitals. — {Joint Hospitals.) 

881. Oar observations have hitherto been confined to tIo«« 
Joint Hoipi* ptals in general^ without drawing any distinotion between 
^^g ^ Hospitals for a single Estate^ or one for two or more Estates under 

one manager^ and Joint Hospitals^ or thosefor threeorfourdifferent 

Estates^ as for Oood Hope, Helena, Belmont and Supply. Doctor 

QQ> 714i 716* Shier does not recommend them ; he cannot tell us whether the 

-mortality would be increased on one of the estates -sharing -a 

Joint Hospital, by its distance from the Hospitalj but there can 

M '714 to 710. be no doubt that while a Joint Hospital saves expense to the 

estate, it is disadvantageous to the immigrants who do not 

live in the immediate neighbourhood of the Hospital. 

882. On an application being made for a Joint Hospital to 
Dr. Skifli^f be erected for Haarlem and Nouvelle Flandres Doctor Shier 
2*2^*^ (Report 80th March, 1868) gave it as his opinion that 

itil* '^ From the general working of several central Hos- 
'' pitals, much cannot be said in their favour and great caution 
'' must be observed in sanctioning new ones, especially if the 
'^ Estates are not contiguous to each other. The distance be« 
'' tween the Dwellings on Plantation Nouvelle Flandres and those 
'' of Plantation Haarlem is about two miles by the public road, 
*^ a distance too great to afford those facilities for treatment which 
'' immigrants in this Colony peculiarly require. In two of the 
*' chief central Hospitals, vizt:, those upon Plantation Frj/heid's 
'^ Lust and Helena, the patients have dwindled down to a num- 
" ber much below what one would expect to find in them, when 
'* the great number of immigrants settled on the Estates to which 
" the Hospitals are common is taken into account. I feel satis- 
'' fied that this arises from patients labouring under diseasesj 
" perhaps not of a very serious nature, but yet requiring Medi* 
'' cal treatment, not being brought to Hospital. I am borne 
'' out in this opinion by the fact that in the Hospital on Flanta* 
'' tion Helena, while the number of cases treated is very small 
'' (not equal to that in many third-class Hospitals) the deaths 
'^ are very high in proportion. It is also well known that many 
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'' inquests have been held on the bodies of Immigrants belong- 
" ing to Plantation Montrose and Better Hope found in their 
'^ dwellings. There is also another influence at work which can- 
'' not be overlooked in the working of the central Hospital, and 
'' that is the unwillingness of married Immigrants to carry their 
^' wives and daughters to Hospital and leave them there while 
'' they have to return to their dwellings at a xsonsiderable distance. 
*^ This has frequently come under my own observatioUj and 
'^ several Medical Men have expressed the same opinion/' 

883. So from the whole circumstances of the case, he recom- Beoommanda^ 
mended that if a common Hospital was sanctioned^ it should be turned*'*''^ 
built at Haarlem^ and the bulk of the Immigrants on Nouvelle Flan' 
ders removed thither. Oa a similar application being made by the 
Proprietors o{ Philadelphia and Vergencegen to have a joint Hospital 
for those Estates^ Dr. Shier was not aware of any valid objection to 
granting the application, provided the great bulk of the Immi- 
grants on Philadelphia were removed to Vergenmgen, leaving 
only such a number on Plantation Philadelphia as would be re- 
quired for the protection of the Buildings and property. Such 
are the theoretical objections to central Hospitals. 

834. The Hospital on Plantation Helena is common to the Dr. Shiti^f 
two joint Estates of Belmont hni Supply, Helena and Oood Hope. y^^fySSpi^l 
and shews more distinctly than any other the practical objections "* ""^ 
to joint Hospitals. Dr. Shier in his 17tb inspection^ July^ 1868^ 
writes as follows : — *' This Hospital is common to the three £s- 
'' tates^ viz , Supply ^ Helena, and Good Hope. The number of 
'' Immigrants indentured to these Estates is very large^ but on 
" the present occasion^ as well as on the last^ there were only six 
'* patients in Hospital^ a number so small as to lead to the belief 
'' that strict supervision is not exercised over the Immigrants in 
'' their dwellings so as to secure the sick being sent to Hospital 
'^ for treatment. This belief is still further strengthened by the 
'^ fact that in the year 1867^ six deaths were reported in the 
*' returns to the Immigration Agent General^ but not in the 
'' Quarterly copies of the Hospital Registers. The diseases from 
" which these patients died were^ Debility 4 ; Diarrhoea 1 ; Ve- 
'' nercal disease 1. These patients had not received Hospital treat- 
''ment^ otherwise the cases would have been reported in the 
'' returns sent to the Inspector of Estates' Hospitids. I point- 
^' ed out these facts to the manager^ who could not give 
" any satisfactory explanation^ but who promised to do what he 
'' could to prevent the recurrence of such discrepancies. He 
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" stated that^ at no distant date^ the whole of the Immigrants 
'' would be settled on plantation HelefiaJ 



» 



885. Thus we see persons who ought to be patients stay and 
ontmned die in their own houses. There is no medical man to look after 
int Hofpital. the immigrants in their houses ; for though the Medical Prac- 
titioner by Law has medical charge of all the immigrants on the 
estate^ there is no provision in section 153 that the medical 
man in charge of a joint hospital shall have medical charge of 
all the immigrants on all the estates using that Hospital : and 
we cannot find that the Governor and Court of Policy have ever 
issued, as they may, special rules and regulations on the sub- 
ject : while the special provision in the draft Ordinance for joint 
hospitals, agreed to on the 29th March, I860, that a joint hos- 
pital shall be visited every 24 instead of 48 hours, was not 
entered in Ordinance 4 of 1864: and lastly, the objection 
to the patients having to travel in exposure to the sun and 
weather is of no triflng weight. We have seen that Dr. Shier would 
only sanction a joint Hospital on the condition that all the immi- 
grants, except a few required to watch the property and buildingSj 
are removed and concentrated on one estate, that on which the hos- 
pital stands. From that the hospital becomes only a lai^er hospital 
for the immigrants working on two, but living on only one, estate. 

rot to be 836. We are decidedly of opinion that joint hospitals are on 

aoounffed. . -% 

no account to be encouraged* 



S. XXIV.— ^/m^'.flott^e. 

837. We have already noticed that the public hospitals are 
open to the treatment of immigrants, whether sent there by the 
ounigrtats Managers of the estate on which they are indentured, or admitted 
B^oie. without order, and in the same way they can be admitted into 

the Alms' House. From the former, they are of course dis- 
charged as soon as cured, but in the latter they may remain un- 
til relieved by death or until they are returned to thei> own 
country. 

888. On the day of our visit to the Alms' House, the 19th 

January 1871, there were 29 Chinese and 13 Indian Immigrants 

Itunberm there. Of these, 9 were wholly or partially blind, 16 were idiots, 

Umf' Hoiue. ^ j^^^ j^^^ ^ y^^^ ^^ member, and 6 were paralytic. Three of 

the idiots and one of the blind cannot be traced ; another of the 
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blind and 4 of the idiots arrived in the colony in that state. Of 
those who became blind in this country one, a free man, had 
his eye put out with a cane arrow while working on the Es- 
tate. Another says that a sick nurse pouring brandy into his 
mouth by accident poured it into his eye. Three others became 
blind from natural causes, and one woman, who is reported 
by the Immigration office as having arrived here fifteen years 
ago n)either diseased nor maimed, declares she was blind when she 
came here. Of the maimed, one says that his foot was smashed 
by a piece of timber, while he was at work under sentence at the 
Penal Settlement of Mazaruni, and another in consequence of meet- 
ing with a similar accident while at work as a wood-cutter. An- 
other, that his leg was run over by a carriage on the high road. Two 
lost their arms while cleaning the liquor pump, by accident, and 
another lost his leg by an accident in the machinery. A driver 
broke a man's arm and gave him five shillings as compensation ; 
and one lost his leg, from a splinter of wood running into his 
anklCj while at work in the cane field. 

839. The above information is not perfectly authentic, as it infonnatioii 
was obtained with much difficulty in conversation with *1^® J^iJSac?*^ 
inmates of the Alms' House themselves, the Immigration 
Department possessing no information whatever on the subject. 

Some of the patients were free men, but of those maimedj 
crippled or blinded while under Indenture, information ought 
to be sent to the Immigration Department and a record kept 
there of the cases* 

840. One of the inmates of the Alms' House, an idiot, was ffi^elTe in* 
to have accompanied twelve other inmates who returned to India "g^ iSimM 
in the Ganges on the 11th September last, but he returned two refcomadto 
days after the Ganges sailed to the Alms' House. Of those 

who went to India, four were blind, three of them having come to 
the Colony in that state in 1869 , five were paralysed, two of 
whom arrived here in that state, one in 1869, and the other 
last year ; one was an idiot, and the other foolish, this last having 
arrived in that state last year. 

841. It is gratifying to find so few inmates of the Alms' House Fewimaatii 
8u£Ferers from accidents on the Estates. There are of course ^^^* 
other wretched objects to be seen in the streets, but not many in BstatM* 
comparison with the population, and any person acquainted with 

the beggars in India would recognise the fraternity in those he 
saw in Georgetown^ and feel satisfied that the Managers did not 
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lose good workmen when such Immigrants left the Estates. 
Beggars of the same kind were likewise always to be seen on tlM 
Estates^ especially on Saturdays. 
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S. XXV. — Material Condition and JProsperity. 

842. Whatever may be the hardships of Coolie's life in GnianSi 
it must not be lost sight of that thousands of them have 
been here from 15 to 20 years^ and have had many opportunities^ 
had they wished, of returning to India. Not having taken ad- 
vantage of the free passage to India to which they are entitled, 
and which is open to them almost every year, we may safely iniep 
that they consider their position here at least equal: to what it 
was in India. 
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843. There are, it is true, few openings for immigrants here 
except as agricultural labourers ; still there are some whe make 
their living by keeping carts, cows, lodging-houses, small shops, 
and by making cocoanut toddy, while several have joined the 
police, and a ftw old sepoys have been admitted into the West 
India Regiments, in which many more are anxious to enlist. Mr. 
Parahoo, Interpreter in the Sheriff's Court at fierbice, who came 
to this Colony as an immigrant from India, has the principal 
livery stables in the Town of New Amsterdam. This man came 
here to work as a field laborer, but was originally a clerk in India, 
Finding that the work on Estates did not suit him, his employer 
set him to desk work ; and when he had served his time he set 
up for himself. 

844. The Chinese, in other Colonies, have monopolized the re- 
Betail trade, tail trade and the raising of vegetables for the market ; but, in 

British Guiana, the Portuguese, who came before them, have got 
possession of the retail trade, and most of the market gardenings 
and shew no signs of being extruded from it. 



Jewellery* 



Law of 
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845. The first coins a Coolie earns, when he begins to make 
money, he either takes to the Silversmith to make into bracelets for 
his wife, or wears as a locket about his own neck. Some of the 
women come to be possessed in this way of considerable stores 
of jewellery, rudely fashioned but not devoid of taste. 

846. There seems to be seme need of Legislation to remove 
doubts as to the ownership of property in such trinkets. The 
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marriage bond is loose among these people ; and it is not clear 
that either a wife or ^^ reputed wife'^ ought to be allowed, if she 
leaves her consort, to carry away with her all the treasure he has 
accumulated upon her person, 

647. The great chance for a Coolie to begin making his for- Cows, 
tune is at the end of his first five yeaiV indenture, when^ upon 
entering into a second. Contract^ he recei\Ts his Bounty Money 
of $50 in hard cash : out of this, aided by any savings he may 
have made, not as yet of very great amount, he can manage to 
purchase a cow or a share in a cow ; or, if on the Plantation 
where he is the immigrants are permitted to keep them, he 
begins in nine cases out of ten to make money by himself in- 
vesting in one. In some parts of the Colony, especially in 
^erbice, there is not merely a great extent of good pasture 
land lying between and about the cultivated Sugar Estates, 
but upon most of the Estates there is pasture actually 
within their limits. An abandoned Estate has been 
taken up in this County by a Coolie, where he pastures 
his fellow-countrymen's cattle at so much a head. Elsewhere 
there is more difficulty in obtaining pasturage, and an immi- 
grant will sometimes re-indenture, in the hope or expectation of 
being allowed to keep his cow on the Estate. When allowed to 
remain upon the Ei^tates the cattle are for the most part 
picketed near the houses. This is insisted on to prevent them 
from straying into the cane pieces. At Plantation La Hague, 
the Manager said the proximity of the cattle to the houses had 
been objected to by Dr. Shier, and was certainly objectionable on 
the score of cleanliness, but he did not see his way to interfere 
with a privilege so highly prized. The necessity of cutting and 
fetching grass is compensated to the owner of a single cow by 
)iiB having her near at hand, with the milk to consume or sell 
and the manure to plaster his floor. At Plantation Farm, 
Demefara River, a waste piece of land of several acres has been 
repeatedly offered to the Coolies to build houses upon, if they 
wished, or to cultivate for gardens, but they invariably preferred 
that it should remain waste, on account of the pasture which it 
afforded for their cows. 

848. Mr. Gill informs us that allowing cattle upon the estate Diawbaokf oi 
had, a directly bad effect upon the labour performed by the owners. tcTJe^SL 
They were neither so much in want of wages as before, nor so 
much at leisure to work when they had a cow to look after : but 
notwithstanding this^ he^ as well as others, had made up his 
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mind to put up with this inconvenience and lusa^ in consideration 
of the benefits of williDgness and good disposition which could be 
traced to the concession. The same testimony was given in many 
other instances^ and it speaks well for the good sense of the 
Manager who gave it. On some estates the absence^ not merely 
of pasturage but of way side grass^ in sufficient quantities^ pre* 
vents the permsision from being given^ and on others again it has 
been tried and withdrawn. Many of the most pertinacious com- 
plainants to us were found^to have at the bottom of their grievances 
some withdrawal of the privilege to which they had come to think 
they had a right. Mr. Russell^s plan of a permission book^ in 
which the name of the Coolie is entered^ so long as he does 
'rather more than the legal requirement of labour^ and is not 
charged with any breach of tbe law before the Magistrate^ is not 
a bad idea^ and he tells us it has worked well. On the other 
hand the plan pursued at Philadelphia of allowing the cattle to 
accumulate until they become troublesome and then turning them 
all off the estate^ appears eminently calculated to produce 
discontent. 

849. When the cattle have become numerous^ as at Hamhurg, 
:niAigemftde joined with Sophienburg and at Fort Mourant in Berbioe^ it has 
orpMtura««' jjgQQQjg necessary to charge a small tax upon the owners for the 

wages of cowminders and for fencing the pasturage. This in- 
duces complications of accounts between the immigrants and their 
employer^ who himself usually owns cattle too^ which require a 
careful adjustment. It ought to be unnecessary to point out that 
neither the estate nor the Manager should make^ or seem to make^ 
any profit, by the arrangement, out of indentured labourers ; and 
that the tax in question must be recovered, if necessary, as a civil 
debt, and in no case stopped out of, or as a set off against, wages. 

850. Cow-keeping is more congenial to the East Indian than 
JulfiTation of ^^^ cultivation of land upon his own account. Moreover, practi- 
^'•'^^■* cally, it is impossible for a labourer to purchase land except 

from private parties. The Crown lands of the Colony cannot be 
sold in lots of less than one hundred acres at the rate of ten 
dollars an acre, which places it beyond the reach of any man, 
unless possessed of considerable means, to be a purchaser. A very 
considerable item of expense to the farmer, after the land has 
been purchased, is that of draining it. A complicated and ex* 
pensive system is necessary where so much of the land 
is below higU water level ; and the heavy rainfall must be pro- 
vided for in ample outlets, or it will drown the land and ruin 
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crops. This renders it almost impossible for a labourer to purchase 
except where private lands are in the market for which the 
drains have been already constructed. 

861. When the Court of Policy met on the 24th March, The Land 
1865, a petition from the inhabitants of Berbice was read, 
praying that steps might betaken for establishing settlements 
for the imported immigrant population who had com- 
pleted their industrial term of service. It was then ordered 
that ^'the Court will not fail to keep this important subject 
"in view, but are not prepared at present to deal with 
"it by altering the land regulations/' We believe no- 
thing further has been done in the matter. This was 
not a new proposal. It was provided in Ordinance 21 of 
1850, Section 8, that an immigrant might commute his right to 
a return passage for a piece of Crown land, equal in value to the 
cost of his passage : again, in • Ordinance 21 of 1851, which 
repealed this Ordinance, a similar provision was made. It does 
not appear to have been acted upon, and has been omitted from 
all subsequent acts. There can be very little doubt that if some 
of those who now leave the Colony with their children and sav- 
ings, and enjoy a free passage back to India ; a portion of them 
moreover after a little time engaging afresh, and getting a second 
free passage out ; were to be settled by their own free choice on 
Crowu lands, on terms advantageous enough to be a fair com- 
pensation for their privilege of return, it would be a great 
advantage to the Colony, and, above all, to the Planters. 

855. The amount paid by the Colony for return passages of Coit of Be* 
Indian Immigrants from 1850 to 1870, inclusive, was $478,217 ^ideredf 
82, in round numbers £100,000. During that time, 6,280 souls 
left for India, 868 of whom were children. The cost of sending 
these people home has been about £17 per head, aud the annual 
charge is increasing fast. 

853. If this were done, the people would soon become attached Ifc is prefer- 
to the Country, and their children born here, living on their own tiiemonthe 
land, would care very little about their father^s birthplace. At ^^' 
present the free immigrant is able to depend on the wages he 
can earn upon estates ; but should a succession of bad years come 
with low prices, the planter might not be in a position to employ 
him at all, and the time-expired immigrants, the flower of immigra- 
tion, might then come forward in large numbers to claim their re« 
turn passages. The immigrant should not have more land than he 
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himself can cultivate with the assistance of bis wife and children* 
The land would require to be drained before he got it, which 
would cost sometbiug^ and of course diminish the extent of 
land he would otherwise be entitled to^ as measured by the cost 
of his passage. 

854. But there is no reason for being niggardly ; and per** 
)lgM^nBto haps no fear that the mistake of giving too small grants 

would be made. The difficulty is to remove the apprehension 
that the opening of the land would reproduce the disasters 
of 1847> the Coolie population withdrawing from the Es- 
tates^ as the Negro population did then. We do not wish to 
make light of this apprehension. It may be conceded that the 
Colony is entitled to guard against the withdrawal of large masses 
of its inhabitants from the influence of civilization. Moreover^ 
the legitimate object^ on account of which immigration has been 
conducted and paid for has always been recognised as including 
something more than the single term of five years' residence 
which is made compulsory on each individual. But this mast 
not be carried too far. 

855. The Planters, who have brought out Coolies at their 
jgomentsin own expense and that of the community, have no enduring 
luSd'onnts. ^®^ ^^ their services ; and what would be unfair class^ 

legislation in any other community is not altered in character 
by the peculiar circumstances of this. It is not an agrarian law, 
dividing out the waste lauds of the Colony among immigrants, 
that we advocate ; it is the opening of a new career to the intel- 
ligent and industrious few. Every community that regards its 
figure will endeavour to retain such within its borders and to 
lender them prosperous. Let this point also be considered :^- 
If the result were found to be that larger numbers took land^ 
it would be because they were thrivinir upon it. It may safely 
be said that no better guarantee could be desired for the security 
of the immigration system against future assailants than the 
power to point to thriving communities settled on land which 
they have bought and paid for, independent of any master or 
employer, and from time to time receiving accessions from 
among the new comers introduced under its provisicms. A 
hand-to-mouth policy, the endeavourof which isconfined to getting 
a set of immigrants on the Estates and keeping them there as 
long and as securely as possible, is not only not the best in 
itself, but is dangerously exposed to the condemnation of out- 
siders. There are two powerful outsiders : the Home Govern- 
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mentand the Indian GoTernment ; one of which may some day 
eonsider that the system^ regarded as a temporary experiment^ has 
be«n tried long enough. We desire to see it endowed with a 
new element of permanence. 

866. One experiment, well deserving of mention^ has already Chineie Set- 
been made in this direction. Some Crown land on the West 
Bank of the Demerara River, where the Camoudi Creek falls into 
it^ was set apart by Governor Hincks, in 1865, to form a Chi- 
nese Village ; and an advance of six hundred pounds sterling, 
from the funds of the Colony, was made to assit>t in establishing 
this Settlement. The people selected were an unusually fine set 
of immigrants, who had come together in one ship, and were 
mostly Christian converts. Thcv came out in 1860, and were 
indentured originally to plantation Sheldon, From the Chinese 
Settlement, the people come down to Georgetown in one tide, 
bringing charcoal and vegetables to market. Their land is not 
drained, and lying on the banks of a Creek, near its mouthj 
whenever the main stream becomes swollen it is flooded, with 
the exception of a very narrow ridge immediately on the edge of 
the stream. Admiral Sir James Hope visited this place in 1865, 
and it was called " Hope Town^' after him. Mr. 0-Tye-Kim, a 
very intelligent Chinaman of some education, was appointed to 
look after this Settlement, hut shortly afterwards, he got into 
some scrape or other and left the Colony without giving notice 
to the authorities. 

857. We visited this Settlement in December, 1870, and found Vint to the 
it what we have just described. The land, except on the very S«fctlemeiit. 
edge of the stream, was next to useless for want of a regular 
system of drainage; and the wood further back appeared to be a 
swamp. The Chinese have built a number of houses along the 
banks of the Creek. These houses are covered with thatch and 
enclosd with palm bands ; the chincks between the bands have 
not been filled up, and the Chinese do not seem to care whether 
they are so or not. In other respects the houses appear com- 
fortable enough. They are much more roomy than the huts on 
the Estates ; and the older families appear to take in as lodgers 
the younof men who from time to time find their way thither 
from the Plantations. One large thatched house serves for a 
School and Chapel ; small patches of potatoes, rice, and ginger, 
are planted near the banks of the Creek, where the land is suflB- 
ciently dry to allow their growth. There was a Schoolmaster 
there when we vUitcd the place; but the education of the child- 
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ren did not seem to be conducted on any regular system. There 
were half a dozen very intelligent boys who could read and write 
a little. Besides the provision grounds already mentioned on the 
left bank of the Creek, there were several acres of rice on land 
from which the forest trees had been lately cleared. 

858. A stelling and storehouse on the banks of the river at 
Georgetown have been set apart for the accommodation of the 
Chinese from the Settlement, when they come down to dispose of 
their charcoal and provisions. They are somewhat too far from 
Georgetown, and, in consequence, from the support of civilizing 
associations and rules ; but that of itself would not lead us to 
despair of the future of Hopetown, if some means could be devised 
to give them a better chance as cultivators. At all events, valu- 
able experience has been acquired for the next effort that it is 
deemed right to make in the same direction. 

859. As licences must be taken out for all shops, dogs, guns, 
and carts, whether public or private, we have been able to ascer- 
tain, with sufficient correctness for the purpose of this Report 
how far East Indian and Chinese immigrants have taken to the 
pursuits for which licences are necessary. We find that about 
300 have licences for provision shops, 600 for dogs, 90 for carts^ 
and horses or donkeys, and three more for carriages for hire, 
while a few hold licences to retail opium or cocoanut toddy. 
The whole amount paid by immigrants for their licences is, at 
present, between $4,000 and $5,000 per annum. 

860. By way of depositories for savings, loans to the Portu- 
guese shop-keepers appear to be common : the interest is not 
high and the security is bad. A Savings^ Bank has been estab- 
lished in the Colony for many years. It has one branch in New 
Amsterdam, besides the principal office in Georgetown. The 
interest offered is only 3 per cent., which, considering the value 
of money in the Colony, appears low. Only one attempt has 
been made to extend the operations of it, by the despatch of a 
Clerk to the Suddie Court House in the County of Essequebo 
once a fortnight, which was tried a few years ago, but failed 
from the shortness of the time for which the Books were kept 
open, and from the difficulty to depositors coming many miles on 
foot of arriving always at the right time. The number of im* 
migrant depositors in the British Guiana Savings^ Bank on the 
I3th June, 1870, was 1817, and their deposits amounted to 
$188,425*13, or an average of something tvcr $70 a head, which 
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teems to sbow that the stratum of small depositors^ for whom 
especially a Savings^ Bank is intended^ has been as yet hardly 
retched. 



861. In the general Reports of the Immigration CJoiQi^^ssion- . .^r^^^ 
ers there has annually appeared a Return of money remitted by ^ ^^ 



through Oovemment agency to India on behalf of immigrants'*^*''**^' 
claiming a free passage. From papers submitted by the Immi« 
gration Agent-Oeneralj containing full details^ we gather that 
in the twelve ships which sailed with returning Indian immigrants^ 
between the 16th November^ 1884^ and the 11th November, 1869^ 
2j828 immigrants took away with them money acquired in the 
Colony to the amount of $453,369 70, or £94,452 Os. 5d. The 
whole number who have returned is 6,281 ; but the money of 
those who went by five ships out of twenty was not officially remit* 
ted, and cannot now be ascertained. The Return of the Emigration 
Commissioners for 1870, which includes some items estimated, 
rather than ascertained, gives a total of £116,473 178. 7d, It 
seems of little use to calculate averages in this connection, or to 
guess at the amount of Cash and value of Jewellery on their per- 
rons, which the immigrants very carefully conceal. The num- 
ber of those who go back is but a small fraction of those who 
eome, and no attempt has hitherto been made to discover whe- 
ther the method by which the well-to-do among them have made 
their money was equally open to the majority of their compatriots. 

862. To the above estimate must be added 421 passengers u^bvn 
who embarked by the " Ganges'' on the 10th Septr., 1870, carrying SJJS^ 
with them, through official channels, the sum of $47,488 95. iu^peeM. 
This convoy we had an opportunity of inspecting before she set sail. 
There was one man, aged 89, with his wife and three children, 
all born in the Colony, who took back $1,100 of his own^ and 
$200 in the name of his nife. Another, with wife and two 
children; took $1,000, It seemed to be the fathers of families 
who had thriven best ; but we did not succeed in finding any 
one who had not made a large sum of money without baring 
been aided to his wealth by trade, and haring lived for some- 
time in the Colony as a free labourer. In particular, we noticed 
each of the two families above mentioned as haring come from 
Berbice, where they had been engaged in cattle farming. A 
third, returning with his wife and with the reputation of being 
rich, took with him officially $800. He, however, had come 
oat but 18 months before, was paying his own passage back, and 
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had made his money in the interval by begging in his character 
of a Brahmin. 

863. The presence of anything like comfort or luxury in the 
dwellings of the labourers depends very much upon the state of 
repair in which the roofs are kept. Where the dwelling is water- 
tight the visitor wlil not traverse a row of buildings without find- 
ing some in which labour has been expended to improve the 
accommodation and increase the comfort of the house. In the 
houses of the Chinese there are sometimes pictures on the walls 
and hangings on the beds. The Coolie for the most part spends 
his money on provisions^ rice^ and curry, which he keeps in 
large boxes in tiie upper rooms. There is no great display of 
property anywhere ; aud^ with the Hindoo, the ideal of comfort 
seems to be a mud house with no windows and a good deal 
of smoke. 

664. To the Chinese a small garden or vegetable ground is a 
great boon. Nationally they are clever gardeners ; and, as we 
have seen, it was found useful to hold out to them the oficr of 
garden ground among the inducements to emigrate. Notwith- 
standing this, we find from the Planters' Committee Returns, 
that out of 97 estates on which Chinese immigrants were located, 
more than half, with more than 2,000 out of 5,000 indentured 
Chinese, have no gardens at all. Upon the remainder there ia 
an acreage professedly of 248 acres, in which free Chinese have 
to thare with the remaining 3,000 indentured, and, of these, 110 
are on two Estates. But^ in fact, a good deal of the laud 
nominally at their disposal is really in too small lots or too 
much in the way to be easily cultivated for gardens : and we 
noticed that neither upon Plantation Great Diamond^ nor on 
Plantation Farm, Demerary River, where the gardens seem to us 
as good as is usual in the case of plots adjoining the dwellings, 
have the Managers considered it right to return any land what- 
ever as being cultivated to any good purpose by their indentured 
immigrants. All the care expended in inducing any immigrant 
to cultivate a small garden would probably not be thrown away ; 
for nothiiifc can be conceived more likely to attach a labourer 
to the estate than a bit of land fertilized and cultivated by 
himself. 
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865. Having thus reviewed the material condition and comfort 
of the Immigrants, wc will now proceed to consider their moral 
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condition; and id front we are met by what has been a subject of 

•olicitude to all who have taken any interest in their condition^ 

the great prevalence of the crime of Wife Murder. This has Wife mnrdi 

generally been attributed to the constitutional jealousy of buted. 

Orientals, exaggerated in this Colony by the great inequality of 

the sexesj 10,000 women to 29,000 men being the proportion of 

the Immigrant population. There are those, however, who state ' 

that uxoricide and murders from jealousy are just as prevalent 

in some parts of India as they appear to have been in this Country. 

866. In April 1862, Circulars were sent to the Managers of 
Estates and to the Stipendiary Magistrates, suggesting that mea- 
sures should be taken whenever there was room to apprehend that 
the life of a woman would be sacrificed, to prevent it, and with 
that view the suspected person should be taken before the Magis- 
trate, in order that he be required to furnish security ; and that 
a reference should be made to the Immigration Department for 
him to be removed to another plantation. 

867* But when Ordinance 4 of 1864 was passed special pro- SjMoislpi^ 
vision was made in it to meet those cases : the result we are in- 4 of lasi.. 
formed has been attended with some success. The Government J^^l^l^l^ 
have had to issue two Circulars, one dated 19th November 1868, 
to the Proprietors of Estates, suggesting that as all the endea- 
vours hitherto made had not been successful in putting a stop 
to these murders, if a fine of $100 were inflicted on the 
Manager in every case of murder on his Estate in which 
he was not exonerated of all blame, the crimes would be 
checked or entirely cease; and the other dated 31st August 1869, 
issued in consequence of the Governor having ascertained that 
Overseers, by their intimate connections with female immigrants, 
have fostered that laxity of morals which has led to such evil 
results ; but the evil still remains, so that further improvement 
is still necessary. 

86P, He Law, as it now stands, section 125, Ordinance 4 of ^^^^ 
1864, enables the Stipendiary Magistrate, when information is 4 of iSM. 
laid before him, either by the female herself or some other per- 
son, that he^ or the female immigrant, is afraid that her hus- 
bandi reputed husband, or the man with whom she cohabits, 
may murder her, or do her serious bodily harm, which he had 
unlawfully threatened to do, to investigate the case on oath, and 
if he shall deem it necessary^ order the removal of such one of 
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the parties as lie ihall select, to tome other plmtatioiij sabjeot 
to the approTal of the Cknreraor« 

f 

)^ 869. So soon after the passing of that Ordinance as the 12th 

Kroolif on it Octobcfj 1864, a Circular was issued by OoTemment, No. 1,502, 
embodying the Attorney-Oeneral's opinion, that the Magistrate 
has under the above enactment the power to order the removal 
of either the man or woman, or even a third party, snch as the 

miCigis* paramour. Still some of the Magistrates, among them Mr. 

^£\t^ Ware, (Quest. 8,805), hold that the woiding of the clause does 
not bear ont that interpretation of it, and they never remove any 
but the one threatening or the woman threatened. It is to be re* 
gretted that there should be any doubt npon the subject, as it 
firequently happens that the paramour would be the proper 
person to remove, and that the husband and wife should not be 
separated. Such we find to be your Excellency's opinion, as in 
the case of Toolsir, who seduced Luchmonia from he^ husband, 
Seoram (No. 100 of the cases, received from the Immigration 
Office). In that your Excellency remarks, '' It has always been 
'' the opinion of myself and Mr. Crosby that the man who takes 
^' away the woman should be removed if the circumstances of the 
''case will justify that being done. To remove the ' Seducer' is a 
'' warning toothers.'' And again, in a more recent case, in which 
the Magistrate recommended that Nupeebun should be re- 
moved, who had left her husband NooraU and went to live with 
Konhaye, who threatened her life, and the Acting Immigration 
Agent-General supported the Magistrate's recommendation, 
(No. 105 of the above cases) your Excellency observed '' If the 
*' woman is removed, we separate man and wife* a proceeding to 
'' be avoided ; the danger to be avoided arises from threats made 
" by Konhaye against Noorali, and that will be removed by the 
'* transfer of Konhaye to another Estate — the woman's life has 
''not been threatened by her husband." And to such 
an extent was this principle in one case followed, that 
when Chee Shee left her husband Woo-a-Lee for • another, 
and Woo-a-See threatened to commit suicide, on the case 
(No. 24) being submitted to your Excellency, Mr. Crosby, 
remarked " The woman having declared that she would 
" not return to her husband the Oovernor will no doubt order 
" the man Chin-a«foo to be transferred to another Estate, if 
" possible in Berbice, and not separate husband and wife, whatever 
" she may say." This your Excellency approved, and we regret 
it has not been possible to follow the principle up in all cases* 
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870. The enactment^ wide as it is in its provisions^ extending ^^^ 
not only to threats used towards wives but putting concubines ptnon. 
on the same footings has been further extended in practice so 

as to include all kinds of threats used by men towards their 
wives or the women with whom they now do or have formerly 
cohabited with^ and even towards women with whom they have 
never cohabited at all. • 

871. Thus, in case. No. 15, Moodhoo is removed from planta. ToaaliiM 
tion Industry, heoBXJiQ he was said to haveused threats towards Man- 
too, a girl twelve years of age, apparently betrothed to him by^her 
father ; but, not having yet arrived at puberty, she had not gone 

to live with him. In the strict sense of their own Law she might 
be held to be his wife until the betrothal was set aside, but as 
the Immigration Department does not recognise marriages among 
Coolies, according to the " custom of their country ,'' it would 
not allow that this was a marriage at all, so it must be held that 
the girl was not Moodhoo's wife, and she certainly was not a 
person with whom he had cohabited. 

872. So in case No. 116, Jugoo was on the 17th August re- Jj^JpJij 
moved from better Hope, because he had been heard to say he bsUtwith 
had given 9^0 for the girl Parimah to her mother, and if he did 

not get her he would chop her. The girl swore they had never 
cohabited, and there was no proof in ftie case that he had ever 
given the money, which might however have been paid on 
betrothal. So that in this case there is no proof of betrothal 
even. The Acting Immigration Agent remarked that '' the evi- 
'' dence as to the relations existing between the parties is meagre ;" 
he might have said entirely wanting ; but as the threats appeared 
to be positively proved, he suggested that the Magistrate's recom- 
mendation be carried out, as if using threats alone cnated the 
oflfence. 

878. The case of Nobeebucxus (No. 130) is another of a simi- ^^ 
lar kind. He came from India eight years ago with his wife Mdaothlt 
Astoreah, who left him soon after their arrival in this Golony 
and went to live with Maighoo for some seven years, but she 
left him and returned to her husband Nobeebucxus : upon that 
Maighoo threatened her life, and the Magistrate, thinking 
Nobeebucxus the seducer, recommended that be should 
be removed. It would have caused a curious, oomplicatiou 
if Aatoreah had claimed tht right under aeetion TO/Oidinioce 
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4 of 1864^ to be indentured on the same Estate as her hnsbandj 
or of commuting for the rest of her sendee. 

874. But these casea^ though tried by the Magistrate under 
lijQiyhaTebemi section 125, may have been treated by the Executive under sec- 
Beo. lis. tion 112, which has been used to separate husband and wife, 

quarrelliug without auy feeling of jealousy, as will be seen in 
case No. 39, where Jandhoo left her husband and refused to re- 
turn because she was unable to work for both as she had been 
doing for some time past, and he became violent and threatened 
to do somebody, it is presumed Jandhoo, some bodily harm. 
This case Mr. Crosby thought came under section 125 and 
ought to have been referred for the Magistrate to try, instead of 
being disposed of on a request from the manager under section 
112; but your Excellency thought otherwise, being of opinion 
that it was not worth while to run any risk, and ordered the 
man's removal. 

875. This may perhaps be a fitting place to remark that section 
B«markion 112 appears to overleap section 126. This last section is con- 

Saos. 112 and . 

126. fined in its provision to In'^ian Immigrants, and consequently 

not applicable to the case of the Chinese, who, when they are 
removed, must be removed under Section 112, as must the Indian 
Immigrants be removed under that same section, if removed at 
all, except when they have been convicted of using threats to 
their wives or concubines. 

876. The only other case we shall mention in this relation is 
Cye of driving No. 14. In that the Manager brought up Zeetoo for threatening 
htrhome. °* to murder his wife Good hurry (with whom he had come from In- 
dia some seven years before) if ever he caught her near his house 
or'anywhere about. The Overseer said that she had told him 
that her husband had accused her of living with another man. 
There was no proof of it ; and the probability is that Zeetoo being 

IfightlukTe tired of his wife drove her away. This case occurred in Decenc- 
S^^wcSS ber 1868, and appears to be one that would have been better 
20ofi856. disposed of under Ordinance 20 of 1856: imprisonment for a 
month would probably have taught Zeetoo to behave better. 



ftdoptod. 



877. We find that course had been adopted by Mr. Dampier 
Thai conno in case Ko. 123, so late as the 24th August last, wherein Baber 
Ali used threats, not to his wife, but to Mohomdy, a woman with 
whom he lived. It does not appear a very gross case, and there- 
fore makes it to be the more regretted that others had not rec^ved 
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the sentence of (10 fine or a month^s imprisonment^ which was 
passed on him. 

878. Mr. HuggiDS^ on the other hand^ when Dookhan^ a free ThatoowM] 
Immigrant^ (case No 32)^ was brought before him for using ^S^Lm^ 
threateoing laugaage to Sundolee^ with whom he had formerly ^'^"^- 
cohabitedj but deserted for another woman, held that Ordinance 

20 of 1856 was not applicable to a case of this nature : and because 
the man^ who was a free immigrant^ could not be removed^ he 
recommended the removal of Sundolee^ forgetting that there was 
nothing to prevent Dookhan following her if he wished to carry 
out- his threat. Imprisonment and an order to find security 
would^ it appears to us^ have been more appropriate. 

879. So in case No. 69, when Soofnl was brought before him^ Caieofaan 
charged with having assaulted and beaten Bookmoneah^ he took ^^ 

no notice of the assault^ but^ proceeding under section 125^ re- 
commended Sooful's removal. The Acting Attorney- General 
gave it as his opinion that the case did not fall within the pro- 
visions of Section 125, and Sooful was accordingly removed 
under Section 112. We think that, without multiplying cases, 
we have given enough to show that removal of somebody, either 
under Section 125 or 112, appears to be considered the panacea 
for all disputes and quarrels between men and women. 

880. We wish that Mr. Ware had punished for the assault Huband 
when a distinct charge under that head was brought before him ; p^uAodio\ 
and that he and all the Magistrates had adopted the coarse pur- ^IJI^*™^ 
sued by Mr. Dampier, and punished the husband for assault or 
threats ; and then perhaps it would have occurred to the Magis- 
trates that the provision of Section 11, Ordinance 10 of 1860, 

might be put in force against the seducers of married women. 

881. It is remarkable that a case under that Section was BemonJre* 
brought before Mr. Dampier in November 1869 (case No. 80) SS^T^ 
in which Seewotohul was charged with enticing Mahadaye Defencbuit 
awayfrom her husband Boodoo, and the manager apprehended that ondOT^Su 
Boodoo would do Mahadaye some bodily harm. Mr. Dam pier tried the ^^®®^ 
case, Seewootohul being the defendant, not Boodoo ; but in* 
stead of punishing the defendanf^ for the ofience with which 
he was charged, he recommended his removal from the Estate. 
Your Excellency expressed your r^ret that the man was not 
punished under Section 11; Ordinance 10 of 1860^ as yon wished 
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'' to prove to immigrants the advantagea they hare by beoomiAg 
'^ man and wife by the modes sanctioned by the Ordinances/' 

882. So in another case^ which came before Mr. WarCj No. 84, 
a husband^ Deenah , was charged with threatening to cut his wife 
Bassnnteah's throat ; there was no donbt of their being man and 
wifcj and she was said to be living with a man named Tolah^ but 
there was no one apparently to advise them ; and instead of a 
case being preferred against Tolah, the Magistrate had the case 
brought before him under section 126^ and recommended that 
Deenah should be removed. 

388. Mr. Crosby in that case minutes that Section 125^ Ordi« 
\tt9uaSSL ^^^^ ^ ^^ 1864j was not passed in ignorance of Ordinance 10 of 
1860j but in contemplation of that Ordinance being amended, if 
not repealed, and further penal clauses inserted for the punish- 
ment of adultery. A man may now be punished for entidng a 
woman from her husband, but there is no pumshment for the 
woman, nor any for a man forsaking or discarding his wife. 
And in a population where there are, as we have before remark- 
ed, only 10,202 females to 29,767 men, a provision might be 
introduced punishing married men for adultery: the proviso 
would not be repugnant to the ideas of people who contemplate 
the social state of the Indian and Chinese Immigrants, which is 
more than can be said of Section 10, Ordinance 10 of I860. 

884. If penal clauses were introduced, and flogging men a part 
Biiiaon for of the punishment that could be awarded to the men, and '' dis- 
nmisatko t€ grace'' by having their heads shaved a punishment to the women, 
we should strike at the root of the evil, and the provisions of 
Section 125 would very seldom be called into use, and Section 
112 need never be used in these cases. We are well aware that 
the above suggestions are opposed to the spirit of modern penal 
legislation, but the state of society we find here among the immi- 
grants requires exceptional legislation. The Indian immigrants, 
on whose condition we are called upon to report are brought 
into this Colony in very unequal proportions in regard to sex, 
and the spirit of the Laws they find here is not properly adapted 
to the state of society in which they are placed. We know it 
may be urged that severe and degrading punishments are steps 
in a wrong direction, and that we admit, but sometimes; in an 
exceptional case and for a particular purpose it is not incon* 
sistent with the principles of penal law to stamp out the 
evil by strong measures. If a due proportion of men and women 
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came to this Country^ or if there was a proper proportion of womea 
in the Country, exceprional legislation would not be necessary ; 
but in the absence of all prospect of such being the case for a long 
time to come we see no hopes of overcoming the evil, except by 
legislation in a direction that would not be tolerated, because it is 
not required, in better populated and mure civilized parts of the 
world. There are few of the women we imagine who come to this 
Country to whom the punishment of having their heads shaved 
would be a novelty, at least in idea : very many of them tell us 
they have come from Lucknow, and that territory has not been 
long enough under the British rule for all recollection of the 
punishment to have passed away from the meoiory of inhabitants 
of it. But the probability is that if the Law were passed, even 
the abandoned creatures we find coming out here would be co- 
erced into propriety, probably without the law ever being enforced. 



885. There is yet another point to be considered in reference ^^■^■f* 
to this, and that is the very foundation of the whole — the Mar- tSS^^^S i 
riage. It is remarkable in reading the cases we have had before I^^P^'taisBt 
us, that the Immigration Department, particularly of late, appears 
to ignore all Marriages : in almost every case the parties are spoken 
of as the '^ reputed husband'' or " reputed wife/' We will only 
mention two. No. 98, wherein Lunicheery^ who came out 
from India as Peerbucus' wife, is said in the Circular cff the i7th 
June, 1870, to be removed for " leaving her reputed husband/' 
and case No. 102, where Sachinah, who had been married to 
Sahadut Ali for eleven years, and had come out with him as his 
wife in 1863, is called his " reputed wife," as if no marriage 
could be recognized but one made in the Colony. * 



. 886. Now it appears, as far as we can see, that there are four tottt kmds 
kinds of marriages which rhe law here recognizes, and two kinds J^^JJEUT 
of more doubtful validity : but of the 130 cases we have had 
before us, we find that in 37 persons claim to be married, one 
according to the rites of the Church of £ngland (case No. 1), Aoe oid h ufU 
apparently converts; ^another couple (No. 117) say they were ^J^^ 
married on board ship. The ceremony there appears to con- Bnrfwd- 
sist in signing the following paper : — ^' Ship Shandy Sea, Octo- 
'' ber 21, 1869 : I Doolmie, the daughter of Akaloo, take thee 
'' Damree, the son of Makhan, to be my wedded husband, to 
'^ have and to hold, from this day forward, for better, for worse^ 
'' for richer, for poorer, in sickness and iu healthj to love and 
VOL IV. XX 
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'' cherish till death us do part^ according to Ood'a holy Ordi« 
'^ nance^ and thereto I plight thee my troth/' 

(Signed in Indian characters.) 
" Witnesses — 

'' 1st. Adher Ohander Doss^ L.M.S.^ Surgeon. 
2nd. Henry Le Pan, Master. 
8rd. (A name in Hindostani character.) 






ndm Ord. A similar paper was signed by Damrie and witnessed by the same 
I India and people. Three marriages are said to have been under Ordinance 
'*"**• 10 of 1860. Twenty-nine were married in India and one in 

China. 

887. Of the marriages of doubtful validity, one is a marriage 
[attisgeby by bond (case 94), succeeding to a written betrothal. The 
^'^ papers are as follows : though there is some difficulty in recog- 

nizing the same man's name in the different ways in which it ia 
spelt in these two papers : — " Plantation Enmore, 27th Septem- 
'^ ber, 1869. — ^l, Nellania, of plantation Annandale, in the 
" parish of St. Paul, county of Demerary^ colony of British Guiana, 
'^ do hereby agree to marry to Year Anny Yew, of plantation 
'' Enmore, in the parish and county aforesaid ; and from the said 
" Year Auny Yew I have this day taken the sum of thirty dol- 
^' lars in way of binding the bargain. I have agreed to live with 
" him at once until such time he shall be able to marry me, that 
is, in three months, time. I have also agreed to pay to the 
said Year Anny Ycmv the sum of one hundred and fifty dollars, 
" that is, on condition, that is to say, should I leave him for any 
" other man. 

^^ Nelliama her X Mark. 
'' Witnesses — 

'^ Joseph A. Bostick, 
" Mootoo Sammy. 

'' 27th September, 1869. 






}} 



" An agreement entered into this twenty-fifth day of April, 
•' 1870, between the man Ermeinen and the female Nelliama. 
" The female Nelliama agrees to live with the man Ermeinen as 
" husband, and the man Ermeinen agrees to live with the female 
'* Nelliama as wife. They both agree to live with each other aa 



s 
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" man and wife in the presence of these witnesses. The man 
'' Ermeinen agrees also to pay all her debts^ which debts amount 
" to $37j which she owed to the man Bamsammy (No. 7) of said 
" Estate^ and the woman Nelliama agrees in case she leaves the 
'' man Ermeinen to pay the sum of §10 in addition to the money 
'' paid by the man Ermeinen^ and which she agrees to pay in case 
*' she leaves him for another man. Plantation Enmore, 25th 
'' April, 1870. 

'' The Cross of Nelliama, X her Mark. 
^' The Cross of Ermeinen, X his Mark. 

" Witnesses — 

" Shaikadam, his X Mark. 
" Chenalumbir, his X Mark.'' 

The other case of doubtful validity is case 110, in which it is said 
the complainant was given to the accused by the driver as his 
wife. These require no further notice, 

888. Marriages under Ordinance 10 of 1860 are three only. ^ 
The following is a list of those celebrated under that Ordinance 

from the time it was passed to the present day : — Year 1800, 10 ; .Namb«r of 
1861,9; 1862,3; 1863,11; 1864,7; 1865,5; 1866, 6 ; 1867, ^"^^ 
6; 1868,19; 1869, 21; 1870,29; 1871, 3— 129, shewing Uii^^- 
in ten years. The greater number as we sec are those who have 
come out married from India. Taese have not always registered 
their marriages in the Immigration Office as they should have 
done, and therefore there might be some difficulty in proving 
the marriage. 

889. The following is a list of those registered since 1860: — Numbarof^ 
1860,101; 1861, 316; 1862, 197; 1863,48; 1864, 56; 1865, SS?^ 
2; 1866, 0; 1867, 0; 1868, 0; 1869, 8; 1870, 79; 1871, 0—^^^ 
shewing 807 in ten years. The omission to register, is still, we 
believe, reparable, as the Ordinance does not limit the time within 

which the marriage should be registered ; and, if our view be 
correct, all people claiming to be man and wife, by virtue of a 
marriage in India, should be required to register their marriages 
without delay — (the above list shows how much the registering was 
neglected between 1865 and 1870) and then, if the amendment of 
the Law we have suggested be carried out, the husband would 
have the means of punishing the seducer of his wife, 

xz2 
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890. But in the couutry where people marry accordiDg to 
what they call " the custom of their owa country," that is pro- 
oSitoiiolf fh wY ^^^^ y ^7 ^ {ehst to those of their own caste and a present to 
owa OoqbItj. fjjQ girl's parents, though it is impossible to rank them as legal 
marriages, still it is hard to brand them as concubinage, for we 
have an instance (cases 60 and 61) in which both the man and 
woman petitioned to be removed, and obtained their removal 
under Section 112, in order to avoid the overtures that were being 
made by another man. 



of Old. 10 of 
1810. 



Kotfdlooai- 
Blaintiof 
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fide. 



891. From this and other instances we are induced to thinks 
that the complications and difficulties in the way of being mar- 
ried under Ordinance 10 of 18G0, do sometimes prevent those, 
who otherwise might wish it, from becoming man and wife. We 
think that greater facilities for their union might be afforded to 
indenturt^d immigrants, and that it should not be necessary for 
Immigrants at the other end of the Colony to come to George- 
town in order that they may be married. 

892. It might not be out of place to remark that^ the im- 
pression left on our minds, from the perusal of these 130 reports, 
is that the threats and charges of threats are not in all cases 
bona fide, but that they are sometimes brought forward in order 
to get a change to another estate ; or to get rid of a bad or 
useless subject, of which, perhaps, case 91 is a note-worthy 
instance * still there remain sufficient undoubted instances to 
justify the recommendations we have made for more stringent 
laws regarding matrimonial cases, with a view to improve the 
moral condition of the Immigrants. 



fhd)rs4]>li* 
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893. In our Notes of visits to Plantation Tfindsor Forests we 
have made remarks on the Tadjah festival, the name here ap- 
plied to that celebrated in India on the 10th Mohurrum, but 
which is observed in the Colony apparently at any time in 
February or March. Whatever those months may correspond 
to in the Mahommedan Calendar for the given year, except as an 
excuse for holidays and excesses, it has nothing to commend it in 
this countrv : and all that can be said in its favour as an exotic 
is that it is far preferable to the " Hoolir,^^ which they might 
more appropriately have introduced. Your Excellency has lately 
issued rules for the preservation of order on these occasions, 
under a recent Ordinance of the Legislature. The anomalous 
character of the festival may bo appreciated, when it is remem* 
bered tbat the Mohurrum is a strictly Mahommedan anniversary^ 
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which is here professedly celebrated by all the East IndiaiiB, 
among whom the Hindoos predominate. If it be found im- 
possible to make the celebration orderly it would probably be 
found that it could be put down without much difficulty. 

894. Biots^ properly so-called^ do not appear to be common : "Bic^ 
and the comparatiTe isolation of the Estates^ and presence almost 
everywhere of sets of labourers alien in sympathies from each 
other^ and ready to take sides against each other, gives consider- 
able security against sedition; violent assaults upon Managers 
and Overseers do however sometimes occur. They are due to 

the revengeful spirit of the Coolie, often stirred up by a most 
imaginary grievance, but he does not in general intend to take 
life. The increase of disturbances noticeable of late began, we 
are assured, at least a year before the Commission was talked of. 
There seems no ground for panic in the unfortunate events which 
have occurred, but much for careful consideration. 

895. In other respects the immigrant population are an order- P^*"""^^ 
loving people. The failing of the Coolies is in the direction of migranti. 
common assaults, that of the Chinese in the direction of larceny. Q.'ei^ 
A Chinese mob is more dangerous than a Coolie mob because qSSt* 
they use knives ; but they are rare under present circumstances 

and cannot possibly be formidable in size. The principal field 
on which the Chinese have come into conflict with society is in 
point of respect for growing crops of provisions. A " Flogging 
'' Ordinance'^ was passed so.ne years ago to put down the stealing 
of plantains, &c., which has to a great extent checked the evil^ 
and saved many lives which were formerly taken by watchmen in 
defence of property. The punishment of flogginer, inflicted as it 
ia for a few only out of many ofi'ences equally deserving of it, has 
an anomalous appearance in the Statute Book ; but there is pre- 
cedent for the anomaly in the legislation of the Mother Country, 
and justification sufficient for it in its results. 

896. We noticed a startling extension of this penalty to some Flo«mg* 
cases of breach of the Immigration Law. Upon investigation Q.ie9,29e^a 
it proved that they were instances of lads indentured to service, 

whom the Magistrate, by a stretch of authority not unjustifiable, 
either induced or compelled to take a flogging instead of impri- 
•onment. Besides the cases mentioned in ^Ir. Ttotman^s examina- 
tion (all be it noticed, brought up by his bailiff, not by himself, 
Mr. Trotman declining to havo anythingto do with charges in the 
Magistrates' Courts), we have onlydiscoveredoneother instance in 
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the course of our examination of the books of two districts over 
five years. The entries are as follows : — ^^ No. 188, 29tU Sept,^ 
" 1869.— C. Cox, S.J.P.— W. S. Arnold v. Nubeebocus : offence 
" desertion. Under Ordinance 9, of 1868" (should be 4 of 1864). 
'^ punishment twenty lashes (should be strokes) with tamarind rods.'' 
(A boy ) The punishment does not seem to have done good^ as we 
find soon after : '' No. 76, 8th March, 1870. Before C. Cox, S. J.P. 
"W. S. Arnold V, Nububocus : Offence, desertion under OrdU 
" nance 9 of 1868. Punishment . — To be sent to Orphan Asy- 
'Hum." A sentence with which certainly no one can find 
fault. 

897. One other offence was brought to our notice, as bearing 
Lning on the subject of our enquiry. The question was raised whether 

discontent had not been shewn to be prevalent by acts of agri- 
ctdtural incendiarism. The burning of a megass logie is an 
event which naturally creates much alarm, and no doubt is 
sometimes brought about by hostile and revengeful feelings ; but 
the return submitted to us by the Registrar of the Court of Jus- 
tice shews only nine prosecutions of Coolies for this offence,, and 
three convictions in the last nine years and a half; a number 
too small to base any conclusion upon as to the existence of 
discontent. 

898. The defenders of the Asiatic Immigration to the West 
»lunoiuaiid Indies have always been careful to point out, besides the mate* 

^^'^^^^' rial advantages offered to the Immigrants, the prospect of moral 
improvement which it opened to the race. It has been held up 
as a means of carrying Western Civilization and even Western 
Faith to the nations of India and China. No doubt the plant- 
ing of an Asiatic population in the West Indies, if it lives and 
takes root there, cannot be without important influence upon the 
habits and character of those who are so transplanted, and it is 
impossible to doubt that with the means of material advance- 
ment fairly opened to them moral progress may be expected to 
follow in its train. 

899. For the present this great experiment in colonization is 
QfaToniable only in embryo. The Coolie and Chinese population has only 
''^^'*°****^^^' to a small extent taken root in the soil. Little or no familiar 

intercourse has sprung up between them and the European and 
African races, and there is hardly any intermixture of blood. 
It is not surprising therefore that to all outward appearance the 
Coolies are as much East Indian and the Chinamen Chinese^ as 
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when they first landed in the Colony. They acquire after some 
years the use of an English patois, more or less intelligible. 
They shake off no doubt a good many prejudices and become 
more sensible than when in their own country of the world of 
ideas which lies without them. All that we may say however of 
their requirements in the direction of the European 
cultivation is that they show a readiness in small mat- 
ters of dress and habit to engraft' other fashions upon their old 
Oriental ones. 

900. Of Missionary effort among them there is very little^ and ifigrioiiaxy 
it does not appear a promising field. The Colony has expended 

since the year 1862 an annual sum of from two to three thousand 
Dollars in payment of a Missionary to the Indians/ and of a 
Cathechist Schoolmaster at the Chinese Settlement. There are 
in consequence a few converts in Georgetown^ and here and there 
in the country a few domestic servants have adopted the religion 
of their masters. 

901. The Orphan children of Immigrants who are brought up Orphan Asy- 
in the Asylum are, of course, brought up as CJiristians, and some '"'^ 
persistence has to be displayed by the authorities in refusing to 

bestow the girls under their charge in marriage upon heathens. 

902. One Coolie and four Chinese Cathechists appear in the Bei^ of th< 
accounts of the Guiana Diocesan Society for small salaries of from Ban Sooletj. 
dBlO to j615. But there is no clergyman in the Colony who 
understands any of the Chinese dialects. 

In the Report of the Rev. E. B. Bhose, presented February 
16th, 1870, to the Guiana Diocesan Society, the ill success of 
evangelizing efforts hitherto made is very candidly stated and 
explained. He says, " I and my Catechist have continued our 
'' visits on the Estates, and though wo have every reason to 
*' believe that some good is being done through the preaching of 
" the Word of God, I feel bound to state that I do not think we 
" have made any impression upon- the great masses of the people. 
*' We have as yet only touched the surface; beneath it there is an 
*' amount of ignorance, vice, prejudice, and apathy, which, while 
" it is appalling to contemplate, would seem to require, if we 
" would successfully cope with it, much patient and persevering 
'' labour, and a more complete system of Missionary apparatus 
" than we have hitherto brought to bear upon it. I am afraid 
^^ we are so much accustomed to hear of marvellous success 
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" amongst the Aborigines^ and this achieved at a> comparatively 
" speakings little cost of money and toil^ that we are sometimes 
" apt to lose sight of the fact that there are other heathen races 
'' whom^ from the circumstance of their living under a state of 
^' things very different from that in which we find the South 
" American Indians^ it is not so easy to bring into the fold of 
" Christ. I say this^ not fur the purpose of raising any doubt 
'' as to the ultimate success of Christian Missions amongst the 
"East Indian immigrants^ far from it^ but for the purpose 
" of shewing the necessity there is for doing more than we have 
" yet done. The poor ignorant Hindoo, absorbed in his daily 
'^ occupation, excuses himself from listening to the Missionary by 
" saying that he has no leisure to attend to religion, or that if 
'' he became a Christian he cotdd never hope to be received back 
" into his family on his return to India ; he, moreover, thinks 
" that he would be drawing the curse of heaven upon himself for 

abandoning his ancestral faith for that of a foreign people. 

Beyond Georgetown and its suburbs, little or nothing has been 
" done for the evangelization of immigrants : most of them leave 
*' these shores in the same benighted condition in which they 
" first landed, and so they must always remain as long as the 
'' number of our Missionary labourers is limited to one or two. 

We have long felt the want of men, not only to carry on the 

work beyond its present limits, but also to watch over our 
" new converts who would otherwise, I have great reason to fear^ 
'^ relapse into the heathenism from which they have so recently 
^* escaped.^ 
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903. Nine adults were baptized in the year 1869 in Oeorge* 
onTerts. town, an 1 three adults and twenty-four children in the Met^en" 

Meerzorg school, also a few Chinese in the Essequebo District. 
No jealousy or alarm at these efforts appears to have been mani- 
fested among the immigrants, but it does not follow that if they 
were more obviously successful some trouble might not be ex- 
perienced. 

904. Except in the most remote parts of the Colony, both 
Memmoeeof ^^°^^^® and Chinese appear to have abandoned all outward ob- 
)ligioQ* servance of their religion. We noticed but one Hindoo temple, 

in the Island of Wakenaam, and one high up the Berbice River. 
Brahmins are not ploutiful among them, and, technically, by cross- 
ing the sea, caste is lost by all those who have any caste to lose. 
This loss, however, can be easily .repaired on returning to India 
by performing the prescribed penance. And^ in the mean- 
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time, the Coolie immigrant keeps up the tradition of his 
religion by an occasional gratuity to some wanderiog reader of 
Books. . 

905. It is probable that so long as the intention to return is P*««P«ct. 
nominally entertained by all^ and really by the majority, the 
change of religion in any individual of their number will be 
looked upon as even more unnatural and odious than with cases 
in India. With the Chinese, cut off as they are from the pros- 
pect of ever returning to China, more success might be expected : 
but here the difficulties of intercourse upon any subject, for 
which the narrow patois in use supplies no terms, have hitherto 
defeated such hopes. The majority of the Christian Chinese in 
the Colony were converted in China and emigrated together^ 
and the final cessation of Chinese immigration precludes the 
hope that any wave of Christianity will flow backwards upon 
China from the Colony. 

906, Without discouraging any effort to carry on the mission. SchocJiiig. 
ary work wherever the right man can be found, we are obliged 

to conclude that for the present there is no greater likelihood of 
making converts to Christianity from among the Hindoo and Chi- 
nese races in South America than in Asia. It is well that this 
should be acknowledged, because so long as it is fashionable to be- 
lieve the contraYy the idea operates to prevent the State from 
assisting and prompting the work which is really open to it. There 
are no traces of dislike, even amongst the most ignorant of the 
Coolies, to their children being taught to read and write; with 
the Chinese there is even a strong desire for more education, both 
in English and Chinese, than the Colony can afford. Among 
a population so completely under control as are the indentured 
immigrants there is surely an admirable field for the School- 
master; Schools arc to be found in every Village and upon some 
of the Estates. 

907. In the Planting Committee's Returns it is said, that there |^^^ 
are 1,308 Children of the Asiatic races, receiving instruction. A 
quotation we have given from the Report of the Revd. E. B. 
Bhose, in the Report of the Guiana Church Diocesan Society for 

1869, makes mention only of 19 Coolie Schools in operation 
while the Managers speak of 50. An Estimate of 13 per cent, 
upon 40,405 Coolies supposed to be resident on the Estates, 
gives 4,848, as the number of Coolie children under 10 years old 
upon the Estates. And it might be conceded that 1^308 of this 
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number wonld be a fair average to be found attending school 
under a voluntary system necessarily very imperfect. Our own 
observation, however, obliges us to consider this Estimate as 
untrustworthy. Wherever we had the opportunity of inspectiog 
the Schools upon Estates we did so with the result of finding 
the educatiou of the Coclie Children, and even their attendance^ 
to be rather a thing desired than effected. The teachers, without 
exception, complained that half their time was spent in collectiug 
the Children instead of teaching them. 

908. Those who were got to School were, almost without 
•alts. cxcepticu, under 8 years old. The teaching was what might be 

expected under such disheartening circumstances, and the attend- 
ance represented only a small fraction of the entries in the 
School Books. Seventeen out of the nineteen Managers, who 
have noted upon their Returns to the Planters' Committee 
the state of affairs under their management, tell the same story 
of failure : of the ether two, one speaks only with reference 
to the Missionary school above-mentioned, at Mtt-en'Meerzorg ; 
the second, at Plantation Enmore, has a nominal attendance 
ot 50 Coolie children, mIio are to some extent kept together 
even after they go to work by the Manager paying a bitt 
and a half to them, and only one bitt to the other children who 
work on the Estate. A new School on plantation De Kinderen 
presented a pleasant sight of small children, nicely dressed and 
in good order. Of plantation Leonora j the* manager says, 
'' There was a regular attendance of 20 or 24 until tha riot last 
" year ; since that time the attendance is most irregular, and 
'' since the Des Vocux enquiry has been talked about they 
*' have nearly ceased attending.^' From the facility their chil- 
dren have of earning fid. per day at light work, it is difficult 
to get parents to allow them to attend school. Me are glad 
to hear that the attendance at this school is reviving and cannot 
but remark that a manager who, as it seems, pays away $5,000 
a-year to the children byway of ^ages, has sufficient power iu 
his hands to ensure as much attendance as he likes. At Sheldon 
we were glad to notice signs of instruction among the Chinese 
drenchil in the dwellings : And a school by the roadside we 
visited near Plantation Canefitld, in Berbice, contained a small 
pprinklin^*- of very young Coolie children, who seemed to hold 
thdr own among their African schoolfellows. 

half tim ^^^' ^^^ do not believe that education upon the Estates will ever 

temof work be anythinpr more than a tiame, unless actively aided as well as 
le^^ ^^ penijiued by the Managers. And to this end it is not sufficient 
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to have a School House and pay a teacher unless the permission 
to earn mouey is made, eithar by the Government or the em- 
ployer, to depend upon attendance at School : without this, the 
School House must rather be regarded in the light of a Creole 
House or CrSche, where the mothers may leave their children 
while they go to work. 



910. It would be foolish to expect of the Colonial Government P^*^^*^ 
that it should do more for Education than Countries with better 
opportunities have hitherto recognized it to be their duty to do. 
But it would seem that these children have a double claim upon 
the State, both as subjects and as subject to indenture, and there 
is, unquestionably, so fair a field for educational effort upon some 
organized system that we cannot but hope the attempt will 
shortly be made to bring all the children upon Estates within 
the reach of instruction. 



911. In quitting the subject the remark suggests itself, that Duty of tli« 
the work can hardly be carried on except wiih the active assist- ^***W* 
ance of the Colony and Ministers of all denominations ; and it is 
perhaps uncertain how far they will accept the duty of supervis- 
ing an Education from which religious teaching is of necessity 
excluded. This is, nevertheless, the only means by which a 
population at prc:$ent unaccustomed to religious teaching can 
be brought into a position in which preaching to them may 
prove eSectual, after their parents' rights in the natter shall have 
terminated. 



it 



S. XXVII. — The Creole Question. — Comparison of Wages, Past 

and Present. 

912. One of the statcnents made by Mr, Das Voeux in his Whetiiwwi 
letter to Earl Granville, paragraph 97, is, "though production #it]| tlMiat 
" has greatly increased, it has not done so in proportion to the iJ^2^ 
" labour introduced, and wages have consequently fallen in value 

all over the Colony .'' We have, therefore, when examining 
into the rates of wages at present paid» endeavoured also to 
ascertain what they were between the years 1848 and 1860. 
Of course if the wages of immigrants are regulated by 
thos^ paid to the Negro, and if the continued introduc- 
tion of immigrants has tended to reduce the wages of the 
Kegro, it must necessarily have reduced those of the immigrant 

\ 
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as veil. It was difficiQt to find estates' journals fifteen or twenty 
years old^ and when we were fortunate enough to get them it 
very often happened that they had been so imperfectly kept that 
it was impossible to compare the entries with those of the present 
day. We have however to thank Mr. Russell of Leonora^ and 
Mr. Field of Oreat Diamond, for furnishing us with some of the 
old books of those estates^ from which we'have made extracts of 
the rates paid for certain kinds of work during several years. 

913. It is generally admitted that in the year 1848 the rate 
•dnctioiim of wages was reduced from five to four bitts for certain tasks. 

From evidence given by Mr. William Robertson Sandbach before 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1849, it 
appears that about the beginning of the year 1848, owing to the 
depressed state of the Colony, the employers of labour combined 
to reduce the wages then paid for field work on estates. 
This was followed by a strike among the Negroes, who were 
however unwillingly obliged to give in. Mr. Kelly io his 
evidence before us says — "I tnink in 1848 wages were re- 
" duced from five to four bitts for the task.'' Negroes also, 
when complaining of the fall in the rate of wages, gene- 
rally go back to the times shortly after the apprenticeship. 
It may therefore be allowed that wages were to a certain extent 
lowered at this date. We have chosen this and the seven or 
eight years following as those with which to compare the years 
1869 or 1870. Previously to this period the immigration was too 
small to have ajOfected the market rate of wages. 

914. Africa Stout, in his evidence,* when asked " How much did 
ages then, you get when wages were enough V^ said — " Oh ! sometimes I 

•' made nine or ten dollars a week ; now, at the highest, three dol- 
" lars or ten guildt^rs,'^ When it is remembered that they seldom 
worked more than four days in a week some idea may be foimed 
of what they considered fair wages. 

915. In dealing with this subject, we have, for greater conve- 
^posnbleto nience, divided field work into two kinds, that which must be 

uun oftuk for 

(ricwhiohhM modified, according to the degree of the culture of the field, or 
mftaao«MM Otherwise, and the frequency with which it is done ; and that 
•^*"«' which, if carefully and thoroughly performed, would require the 

same expenditure of power now that it did formerly, and is only 
slightly afl^ectcd by difl'erences of condition. In judging of work 
under the first head, the only way would be, knowing the pro- 
pensity of the Negro when engaged at task work to get through 
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it as quickly as possible^ to ascertain the exact time tak^ for- 
merly and at present by the labourer to earn given sums. This, 
where one has to go back such a length of time, is apparrently 
impossible. 

916. We will consider, therefore, only those kinds of work Work thifc hi 
which are liable to be very slightly modified by the causes Trenching, 
before mentioned, such as digging trenches or cutting canes. 

With regard to trenching, when referring back sixteen or 
twenty years, the difficulty was that entries were found giving 
rates paid for so many rods in length of trenching without stat- 
ing the depth or width of the trench ; and in one or two cases, 
where the depth and width were mentioned unfortunately the 
entries for two trenches of different sizos had been summed up in 
one, and the amount paid for both given in a lump. 

917. Cane cutting however was work which we were able to Cane Cnttinf . 
compare throughout with greater success. We have taken the 

hogsh ads of Sugar made as the divisor, and the sum of money 
paid for cutting the Canes from which that Sugar was made as 
the dividend. The following figures show the average cost of 
cutting Canes on Plantation Leonora^ on the West Coast of Deme- 
rara, for several years : — 

January 185li ... $8 11 per hogshead* 

JLoOo .«• ... ...o «7^ 

" 1857 4 61 " '' 

J.OU«i ... ... ., 4: 00 

The edges of the leaves of the journal for the last two or three 
months of 1854 were worn off and the prices paid during that 
time could not be given, but the rate here given is taken over 
three hundred and eighty hogsheads out of a crop of five hundred 
and seventy-four. These figures show a decided decrease in the 
cost of cane cutting. The following notes found in the month- 
ly journal for 1859, show that for this kind of work they were 
often very hard pushed to find hands. " February 1859, Cane 
" Cutters scarcer than I have ever seen them, and I have had to 
'' put Coolies to cut, and they are earning from $3 20 to $4 per 
'' week at the same tasks and rates that the blacks refuse.'' 
" March 1859, Cane Cutters still continue very scarce.*' 
These notes and figures speak for themselves and show what 
high prices had to be paid for some kinds of labour prior to I860. 
The high prices paid in 1854 were not owing to any increase in 
cultivation^ for^ on referring to a table sent us by Mr. Russell 
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when he returned the corrected copy of his evidence^ we find 
that in 1852 the Leonora estate made 800^ in 1853^ 708^ aod in 
1844^ only 574 hogsheads. 

918. It may be urged that improved machinery in 1869 has 
BuniBatkm ' expressed a greater percentage of jaice from the Cane than during 

'•^ the firbt years quoted, when the machinery was less perfect, and 
by raising the figure used as divisor has apparently, though not 
really, diminished the amount paid to the labourer for the cut- 
ting. On the other hand, it must be remembered that in 1854 
and 1855 Muscovado Sugar was made, and in 1869 Vacuum Pan 
Sugar. In the manufacture of Vacuum Pan Sugar the whole of 
the Molasses is expelled in the Centrifugal, but about two-fifths 
•f it is left in Muscovado Sugar; consequently a given weight of 
canes, other things being equal, will produce more Muscovado 
than Vacuum Pan Sugar, and by raising the divisor or number 
of hogsheads, would make it appear that less was paid for cutting 
canes in the case of Muscovado Sugar than of Vacuum Pan. 
The fact remains that in 1854 the price paid for cutting canes, 
sufficient to make a hogshead of Sugar was nearly double what 
it was in 1869. 

919. Another instance, and perhaps a better one, is that of 
rtatDiamond Great Diamond Estate, on the East Bank of the Demerara River. 

There Vacuum Pan Sugar has been made since the year 1855 
with the same mill and engine. Mr. Field also, who is justly 
considered one of the best practical Managers and Attorneys in 
the Colony, was in charge of the Estate during both periods. 
The rates paid were — 

In 1856 ... ... $ 5 21 per hogshead 

„ 1868 ... .M 4 00 „ „ 

I) lo6«} ... ... o oH ), II 

11 lo7u ... ... o ol II II 

During these years the same proportion of Molasses, Sugar, and 
Rum was made, and the yield in the year 1856 was 1*53 hogs- 
heads per acre. Here it will also be seen that the cost of cane 
cutting has gradually decreased, and, as the conditions under 
which it was considered in each year were the same, there is no 
doubt that more was paid for this work in 1856 than is paid at 
present. If the rates paid for cane cutting on the Leonora and 
Great Diamond Estates are compared, it will be found that they 
have always been higher on Leonora than on Qieat Diamond. 
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920. This may be^ to a great extent^ ascribed to the existence Exanunfttion 
of a large Negro population residing in the villages near the lat- ^^^^ 
ter. It may be urged that it was not fair to take cane catting 
as a gauge to show that wages had fallen^ because canes must be 
cut when ripe like any other crop, and the Negro, knowing that 
it was necessary to have them taken off in a given .timCj took 
advantage of this to exact what price he chose. It will be suffi- 
cient here to shew that this was not the only kind of work the 
price of which was liable to fluctuations of this kind. Mr. Kelly ^'* Kelly, 
in his evidence said — " The Task Gang Master would come and 
see a few fields requiring weeding. He knew that if they were 
not weeded at once next week they would have to pay more 
'' money, and therefore they had no choice but to pay what he 
''demanded/^ When asked '' Whether that happened now ?'' Mr. KeUy, 
he said " That does not happen now at all/' ^' ^^• 

921. Mr. Winter, who is Attorney for several Estates in Mr. Vl^nter, 
BerbicCj also considers that trenching has fallen in price. It Ccoioluflion 
has been slated in evidence that the rate of wages is the same 5S5<^*"^ 
now as it was 16 or 20 years ago, and it has also been stated Mr. FieUT, * 
that it is higher than it ^as then, because, owing to the fact Mr. BiumII, 
that the work is lighter, a man can perform a given task with ^rf^diT 
greater ease than he did formerly. It is, however, generally ft. ®y** 
admitted that work is required to be much more carefully per« QQ. 724, 72S. 
formed at the present day than it was 16 or 20 years ago. 

We have ventured to differ from the consensus of niany good 
authorities (others of equal weight also differing in some points) , 
because we believe we can trace in the common opinion that 
wages have not fallen, a confusion of the rate in former days 
considered to be fair by the Planters, and which they ultimately 
established, with the average of the rates they were compelled to 
pay at a time of extraordinary circumstances. If we could have 
obtained as many journals and other Estates' Books of 1850 
as of 1870, this conclusion would admit of demonstration ; as 
it is, it is partly drawn from the few figures we have given^ 
and partly from a concurrence of testimony on the other side, 
which we are unable to resist. 

922. The following extract from a report made in 1850 by the sttUiiLtlu, 
Commission appointed by Governor Barkly, of which Mr, ^^j^T**^ 
Peter Rose was Chairman, shows pretty clearly the state of the 

labour market at that time, and the relation between the labour- 
ers and their employers. '* When the supply of labour is so limit* 
'* ed^ aud the field for its exercise so great^ it is hardly a mat* 
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'^ ter of surprise that the laws respecting the moQthly engagement 
^' of agricultural labourers arc hardly ever enforced. Employers 
'' are naturally afraid to bring their people before a Magistrate 
^' for breach of contract lest they should lose their services al- 
'' together. An attempt to enforce the law is too often met with 
^' a refusal to work at all ; and the Negroes are perfectly aware 
^' that if they leave the Estate on which they may be their ser- 
" vices will be eagerly competed for by neighbouring Managers/* 
Mr. Kelly^ in answer to a question '' whether there had been no 
'' sensible deterioration in the condition of the black people since 
•' 1850/^ said, " I cannot say that I have perceived it. They 
r. Kelly, '' speak of not being so well off, but I do not really see why they 
**■ " should not be/^ " Certainly there are not the same facilities for 
'^ getting the large sums of money which were paid when large task 
'^ gangs were employed for a week or two to do some work it 
" was absolutely necessary to have done, and which might be 
" paid for at such a rate that it would have been ruin for the 
'^ Estate to go on if everything had to be paid for at the same 
r. KoUy, *' rate/^ Again, in answer to a question '* whether the improve- 
'' mentin the condition of the black people went on continuously 
" from 1850 to 1860/' Lc said : '' They could not have been 
in a better position than they were then. They were 
getting immense wages ; that is those who left the 
'^ Estates just worked when they pleased. Their houses, 
^' many of them, were far from comfortable, because, except 
17691. " that they had command of large sums of money, they 

'' had not got into a comfortable position at the time. They 
''had a large command of money (rem the high wages they 
'' could earn in task gangs ; and they only worked when it suited 
*' them.'' Peter Duggin, a task gang driver from the east coasts 
and other Ndgro labourers, in their evidence, seem all to agree in 
the fact that some time previous to 1860 they could earn more 
than they can now ; that is, they could, from having the com- 
mand of the labour market, take advantage of the employers' 
necessity to demand and obtain higher wages for field work than 
they can at present. 

923. The foregoing extracts from evidence, together with the 
ifMbaye figures already given, seem to shew that the rate of wages is 
^amce; ^ lower now than it was sixteen or twenty years ago, and there is 
very little diflBculty in tracing the cause of this to the introduction 
of immigrants, whereby the command of the labour market was 
taken out of the hands of the Negro. Mr. Kelly says that / they 
^ can to a considerable extent make their own market now/' Bat 
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the extent to which they can make their own market now is, as a q^'^S^^' 
rule, limited to this : — They can generally choose the kind of 
work they wish to perform, and reject what they do not like ; but 
it is only occasionally that they can raise the rate of wages, 
knowing very well that the immigrant is there to perform the 
work if they refuse it at the current rates. Not being indentured 
to Estates, and in many cases owning small pieces of land, they 
have to a certain extent something to fall back upon, and the 
employer is therefore more under the necessity of humouring 
them than when dealing with the indentured servant. 

924. Though there is no doubt that the Negro cannot now 

exact the same sums for given quantities of work that he could aJiMtSg«to 
twenty years ago : yet, it must be noticed at the same time ?^* ^®8^ <** 

^ Z ro 9 J 9 ^ ^ 111 Immigration 

that owing to the great extension of cultivation, caused by the Extentioa of 
introduction of immigrants, those kinds of field labour which the ^ 
Negro likes, and for which he is best adapted, have greatly 
increased. 

925. Leaving agricultural labour and turning to other occu- 
pations, we find that the security consequent on the prospect of q 
a continuous stream of immigration from the £ast caused ^^ 
capital to flow into the Colony and opened a much wider field 
of employment to the Negro than he had formerly. As we have 
said before, the artizans of the Colony, the police and others 
are almost exclusively drawn from the Negro race. The foremen 
among carpenters, masons and otlier skilled labourers, receive 
much higher wages than they did twenty years ago. These 
men also work more steadily than agricultural labourers. 
A field labourer will turn out for three or four days a week, 
whereas artizans generally work live or six. Besides this, the 
numbers of artizans required on Estates, and throughout 
the Colony, have increased in proportion to the extension 
of cultivation. In connection with this subject, Mr. Kelly, 
in his evidence said : " In 1840, 18 H and 1842, we had a 
•' head Carpenter at Emnore, a very good man, who got, I think, 
" §12 a month. lam now paying a head Carpen er §35 a month.'' Q. 84iM.^* 
Thus, if the rates actually paid for given tasks of field work have 
been decreased, yet the quantity of those kinds of work for 
which the negro is peculiarly adapted, and the rates of wages for 
skilled labourers, have increased, compensating him to a great 
extent for his loss of the absolute control of the labour market 

state of things which could only have lasted for a short time' 
and would have ended in the ruin of employer and employed, 
VOL IV. Z Z 
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926. But the coDclasion we tbiuk must be come to, after care- 
nMrluiTMiot^ ful observation of the condition of the Creole agricahural la- 
^MediiiUie bourerft aA present^ andj after comparing a great deal of partial 
SritySS?* And contradictory evidence as to their condition ■ fbrmetlji is 
Colony- that thej have not participated in the material proaperity of the 

Colony. 
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927. If the comparison is to be made between wagea now and 
wagea in the ten years following the apprenticeship^ they have 

hM not undoubtedly diminishedi and that ao considerably aa to affect th.: 
judgment and recollection of moat of the black people, who as- 
aert that the fall haa been continuous because they have aeen no 
recovery. We see no reason to doubt the general reault of the 
o ^SS""*' evidence given by Peter Duggin^ the most careful of the Creole 
witnesses we examined, to the effect that when he began to be 
a driver in 1850 wages were high ; indeed, if his statement be 
correct, exceedingly high ; that for ten yea! a subsequently they« 
fell more or less continuously^ but that, for the last ten years^ they 
have been nearly stationary. 

928. The Coolies are being sent to cut canes, and are found 
PoM^baity of with practice, to suffice for the work, and here and there Chinese 

and Coolies are to be seen working alongside the Creoles at 
trenching. Were the extension of cultivation, at present going 
on, to cease, and the introduction of large bodies of immi- 
grints to be continued annually, this would lead to a further 
reduction in the rate of wages. But, as we have seen, this has 
not occurred during the last ten years, and a little care in regu- 
lating the number of immigrants to be imported annually, accord- 
ing to the requirements of the Colony, would effectually prevent 
this. To judge from the experience of Managers we have con- 
versed with, not to say from the advertisements in the News- 
papers for labour Creole labour still maintains its position in the 
market, and the Creole labourer can have no difficulty in finding 
work at fair wages. 

929. A serious matter is the very great rise in the prices of 
Bieem ipeei: provisions and necessaries of life generally, which has taken place 
Mr. Peqaeno, simultaneously with the fall in the rate of wages. Of this, the 

r'^'/l^f^^^^ evidence given us by one of the principal Portuguese tradesmen, 
whiehhas not in any way been contested, appears conclusive. It 
appears to have been in great part due to the imposition 
for the first time of Import Duties on articles of common use, 
which alone kept the Colonial Revenue afloat through the period 
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of greatest depression^ ani which was defensible as the only 
means of makiixg the field laHorers, the most prosperious class 
in the Colony^ con tribute their quota towards the maintenance of 
good order and Government ; with the cessation of their abnor- 
mal prospe.nty, the defence of taxes upon the necessaries of life 
must be held to have become liable to all the usual objections of 
such taxation, and it cannot be denied that in this respect the 
Colonial Tariff offers a fine field to some financial Representatives. 
Since 1857 we have been able to trace the prices of provisions in 
the Georgetown Market with considerable accuracy. A table Aiipendiz 1 
embodying the result is in th6 Appendix, from which it will ap- 
pear, first, that the alterations in the Tariff are inconsiderable ; 
secondly^ that the prices of eleven of the commonest articles ot 
consumption have been nearly stationary; thirdly, that the amount 
contributed by Import Duties, excluding Wine and Spirits, to the 
Revenue, is, when compared with the increase of population during 
the same period, far too nearly at a stand still to shew a healthy 
condition in the colonial finance. 

930. The continuance of Government upon the lines of the . . 
civilization of Western Europe, in a tropical country only colon- number of 
ized by Europeans as a commercial speculation, must depend upon ^"^'"'vnati 
the continuance of those essential conditions without which the 
speculation would have proved a failure, and long ago have been 
abandoned. It has been mooted in India, to limit the number of 
immigrants to any given colony beyond the Capel to 3iOOU in any 
one year. So far as the reason for this lies in the breakdown of 
the system of precautions organised in India, to prevent pebple 
from leaving their homes under false impressions and to reject 
those who are physically unfit for labour on Estates, the remedy 
that would seem proper to be tried first is the most thorough re- 
form in the organization and working of that system. If the 
annual number of immigrants sufficed to meet the rapidly increasing 
demand in the Colony, it might be a question how far it was safe 
to go on throwing such masses of human material into the Colony, 
year by year, as are indicated by the figures of arrivals for 
1869-1870 and of applications for 1870.1871. But, in truth, 
the numbers that come fluctuate, rather according to the quality 
of the harvest in India than according to the demand in Guiana; 
the seven thousand of last year seem likely to be followed by a 
bare three thousand in this. The number of competing fields 
oi industry is increasing, as Colony afcer Colony demands the la- 
bour which India alone has to give, and it cannot be ^aidth^t up to 
the present time so large a number have had to be distributed in 
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any one year upon the 135 Sugar Estates as to overtax the re- 
sources of the system. It might be expedient to limit the allot- 
vieiit to any one Estate^ in consideration ol the large mortality 
which experience has shewn will occur when large numbers have 
to be acclimatized at once, and the Hospital^ accommodation of 
the Estate become insufficient ; but the competition between 
Estates^ all of them requiring Immigrants and all with equal 
claims^ is too keen at present to admit of large numbers being 
allotted in any batch. 

S. XXVIII. — The Colonial Question, — Present condition of the 
Sugar Industry* Colonial Subsidy to Immigration. 

931. Mr. Des Voeux has challenged attention to the great share 
SilSStoAe of the cost of Immigration which is paid out of the public purse, 
^2J??JJ^ and has urged that in future it should all be paid out of the 
pockets of the planting interest. When we have said that the 
annual amount seems tons already high, and tohave an alarmingly 
rapid rate of increase, and that the Planters would do well to re- 
consider, not only the devices by which the Colony is got to pay 
a little more than its prescribed third, but also the one-third ar« 
rangement itself, with a view of lightening the public burdens 
and of shewing, what is the fact, that immigration is doing its 
work and putting them year by year in a securer position, we, 
shall have said nearly all that our limited experience qualifies us 
to say upon a question like this, when positive dibta are out of 
place from the mouth of a spectator. 

Consid«ratioxi 932. We will endeavour to suggest some considerations, which 
5^JU^'^£ may be of use to those who must decide the matter. First, we 
cnltiTation to cpunot think that the limit of possible or probable benefit from 

Immigration to the country-bred population, among whom we 
must now include, not merely Creole Negroes, but Creole Portu- 
guese and Coolies, has ytt been reached. So long as the increas 
of the supply of labour is fairly kept pace with^ as at present, by 
the extension of cultivation, it would be difficult to affirm that it 
had been reached ; still less that the Creoles were being injured 
by it. '^he extension of cultivation means the increase of wealth 
i, e., of capital which employs labour, the increase of such labour 
as the Creoles find it worth their while to do, the extension of 
markets, and the multiplication of openings in life. It should be 
carefully ascertained year by year how far the taking up of new 
land keeps pace with the introduction of immigrants ; and when 
this is found to flag the other ought to be checked. 
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933. Next^ we by do means desire under^ any circumstanceSj 

to see the whole burden of Immigration thrown upon the Planters. ^^^ 
We hare been advocating more watchful supervision on the tame ta 
on the part of the Government, and increased efficiency implies ""'•™ 
an increase of expense. We think it best that the community 
and not tha Planters^ should be the Paymasters for th isincrease 
of supervision. The motive of interest will thus and thus only, 
be brought to bear iu the right direction, for the community 
will have a fixed sum to pay, and it will be their interest to 
see that they get money's worth for their money. 

934. We should wish to see the Immigration Office fully re- 
cognized as a department of Government, as well by the manner ^ofl 
in which it is paid for as by the manner in which its functions ^ ^^ 
are exercised, and we would therefore propose that, without pre- 
judice to the reductions which may be thought desirable in the 

sum total of the Colonial contribution to immigration, the cost of 
the Department, which now stands at $20,000, should be per- 
manently charged upon the public purse. 

935. This principle also covers the case of Medical Practition- 
ers. If they are to be made Government Officers, it is because The M< 
duties of inspection and supervision are required of them, for 

the performance of which full independence of position is 
necessary. But it is not so well that the Government should 
pay its Officials by drawing a cheque on the Manager of an es- 
tate, and it will be easy to find room in the present colonial 
contribution of a lump sum of $170,000 and upwards for the 
specific charge of, say $70,000, for the salaries of Medical Offi- 
cers, for one of $20,000, to defray the cost of the Immigration 
Officers, for Dr. Shier's salarv, and for the cost of Labour, 
Law, Prisons ; and yet leave sufficient margin for any reductions 
in it which may be thought advisable on general grounds. 

936. As between the tax-paying Creoles and the landed inter- 
est, it is less unreasonable in appearance, and really more ju$t, ThaSti 
that their contribution, of which the benefit to them is indirect, with ^ 
should be expended in seeing that the immigrants already brought ^flJJ 
into the Colony are treated well, which has a tendency to pre-^thth 
vent their own wages being forced down by over supply of labour, Soo^ 
rather thau in bringing in more labourers at the risk of over 
supply. 

939. A third matter, which here claims consideration^ is the 
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degree to which iucreased prosperity htis enabled the plant- 
^tt&i3^i£i * ^°i> interest to undertake more of the harden of Immio^ration. 
"Wlitf flDtereft On this head Mr. Oliver startled ns, and we believe 8ur« 

prised not a fe«r of his follow ColoaistSj by the opinion 
he gare^ founded upon considerable experience, that the profits of 
the Sugar industry, taken as a whole, has not for the last three 
years reached three per cent, per annum on the capital employed. 
At first- sight, it seems obvious to suggest that the capital sunk 
in extending cultivation has, in thir Case, been deducted from the 
profits ; but Mr. Oliver considers that if that were done the three 
per cent, would become a tninui quantity. Mr. Winter also, a 
leading Estates' Attorney at Nei^-Amsterdam, considers three 
per cent, too high an estimate. 



938. This statement gives rise to some serious reflections. If, 
ih&ifltetMiMBt; ^^ sp^te of the good prices of the last three years, the Sugar in- 
dustry is so very near the wall, is it not a very }>erilous thing to 
go on introducing immigrants at the rate af 5,000 a year, who 
are to be absolutely dependent upon it for work and wages? Again, 
if the steady improvement of the last twenty years has left the 
staple trade of the Colony in no better case than this, does not 
the fact point to some overfostering, to aome nuheahhy forcing 
of it, which has left it sickly and exotic. 



Cumotbe 
aotepUd* 



939. As outsiders, judging from results that are visible, we 
find it quite impossible to accept the statement with all that it 
implies in its unqualified form. 



Beri^w Ez« 

poitt. 



TbMof 
SkTory. 



940. If we review the Statistics of exportation for a genera- 
tion or two, we find that the present position of the Planting 
interests in the Colony has been for several years most flourish- 
ing; and that it must already be considered, even in a pecuniary 
sense, to have reached the high water-mark of the best times 
of slavery. From 1820 to 1829, the Sngar Crop was gradually 
increasing, and then fell off again till the year 1834, when it 
was very little more than it was in 1820. The Cotton and 
Coffee C^ops decreased considerably. In 1820 the Return of 
Cotton was 4,536,741 lbs. and of Coffee 8,673,120 lbs.: while in 
1834| the production of Cotton was only 926,944 lbs. and of Cof- 
fee 8,056,556 lbs. The Cocoa Crop of 1820 was 113,956 lbs and 
in 1834 there was none at all. Thus^ during the last years in 
which slavery existed, we find that the Sugar Crop had ndt in- 
creased much^ and the other Crops of the Colony had fallen off 
considerably. "^ ^ 
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941. During the years of apprentieeflhipi 1885 to 1888^ tli* 

the sugar stood at above 100,000,000 lbs. ; but with the termin- ^g*;^^ 
ation of the apprenticeship it Speedily fell off one half and aaA labM- 
reached its lowest ebb in the year 1846. . ' ^ 

942. From that time it began again to rise« and has continQed 

to do so with some casual fluctuations to the present time. In 1860, ijnytorttiiati 
the advance was accelerated by tjie better supply of labour then ■*^ ^*^* 
becoming available, consequent on the introduction of immigrants 
in larger numbers than heretofore. 



943. The exports of the Colony for the year ending 31st Deer* 
1870, were 94,944 hogsheads of sugar, 20,716 puncheons of mm, In 1S70. 
17,606 casks of molasses, 153,127 cubic feet of timber, 103 bales of 
cotton, 6,221,225 shingles, 28,062 cocoanuts ; by far the lai^est, 
amount of produce ever shipped from this Colony. 

944. Returning to the Report made to Gtovernor Barkly, we Q^ymyj^^jgoB ^ 
find the sugar crop of 1849 set down at 60,811,804 lbs. or 38,000 18M. 
hogsheads of sugar, the average weight of a hogshead of sugar 

being at that time about 1^600lb8. Nearly all, if not the wholly of 
this sugar, was muscovado; while in 1870 fully two-thirds of the 
crop was vacuum pan sugar, and therefore of greater value. This 
38,000 hogsheads of that day would be equal to 33,778 hogs- 
heads of the present dimensions, that is of 1,800 lbs. Therefore 
the sugar crop has in twenty years nearly trebled in value. It 
is true that some Sugar Estates, of small dimensions and disadvau- 
tageously situated, have gone out of cultivation ; but the rest 
have not only extended their cultivation, but have doubled the 
yield of sugar per acre by means of higher farming and the 
use of artificial manures. 

945. A few instances of the valu3 of estites not far from^ 
Georgetown will give some idea of the rise in value of landed EsiaUi^ ^ 
property. Plantations JPeter^s Hall and Ecctes which now form c^/sT^'to^ 
one Estate, and make over 1,600 hhds. of vacuum pan sugar, ^^ 
worth at least $180,000, at the present high prices, were sold by 

the Provost Marshal at execution sale, Feter^s Hall in November 
1847 for $26,500, and Eccles in April 1849 for $12,750, equal 
to j£8,093 15 for the two properties. These Estates are not more 
than three miles, from Town. The Great Diamond Estate, about 
seven miles out on the same side of the river, was purchased in 
the same manner in 1848 at an execntion sale by Messrs. Steels 
and O. H. Loidale for $9,050^ and made during the year 1870^ 
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1^800 hhds. of vacuum pan Sugar. This Estate under the man- 
ageoaent of Mr. Field is one of the finest properties in the Colony 
and even at Mr. Oliver's estimate of five years' profits could not 
be considered worth less than forty or fifty thousand pounds 
sterling. One other instance of a like kind is the Albion Estate 
in Berbice^ which was purchased in 1847 by the firm of Cavan^ 
Brothers and Co.^ for $1^000. aod has at the present moment one 
of the finest sets of works in the C^lony^ and is considered the 
best specimen of a thriving Estate in the County of Berbice* 

• 

946. To these and many other facts of the kind^ all tending to 
show that capital is flowing into the country^ it is answered that 
the fluctuating character of the sugar market^ and the speculation 
it engenders^ at once account for the willingness of capitalists 
to put up with small average returns in hopes of great prizes^ 
and account for the average return being in fact so low. Mr. 
Oliver goes on to say that a fall of but one penny a pound in the 
price of Sugar would make the best estate in the country lose 
money. 

947. Now the price of Sugar certainly does fluctuate a great 
of Svnr ^^^^' About the year 1857 it rose to a very high price and fell 

again so low^ that only the best managed E tates could clear 
anything, but for several years back it has been selling at re- 
munerative rates. No doubt a fall of one penny a pound 
would be a serious blow to the producer. It is in fact equivalent 
to a reduction of nearly fifty per cent for Muscovado and thirty 
three per cent for Vacuum Pan Sugar on the selling prices in the 
Colony, which is far more of a fluctuation than is regularly to be 
expected. 



iggMted 
eory- 



• 948. We cannot consider the " speculation^^ theory sufficient 
to account for a long continued steady influx of capital, with 
the prospect of a bare three per cent of interest. The truth of 
the matter appears to be this : — The interest derived by the 
ostensible proprietors of Estates may be less than three per cent 
on the capital which they employ in cultivation, and this may 
be the case, even without reckoning in the capital the money 
sunk and lost, which is written off the books of a prudent 
merchant, or striking out of the returns the additional sums 
which are spent on permanent improvements. But besides the 
ostensible proprietor, there are numerous partner^ in or rather 
chargers on his venture, whose profits must be taken into account. 
The interest payable to Mortgagees is such a charge ; it is part 
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of the nett profits of the Sugar industry^ but vre do not under- 
stand Mr. Oliver to exclude this from his calculation of three 
per cent, on the capital employed. Also there are^ of course^ 
heavy deductions to be made from the receipts especially of a 
non-resident proprietor^ in the shape of commissions^ salaries to 
attorneys^ freight^ and merchants' profits on Estates^ supplies. 
But these are in theory charges on the gross receipts^ and ought 
not to require notice in calculating the nett profits. 

949. Such however are the peculiar circumstances of the Sugar 
industry that they must not be entirely left out of sight. The p^^[^^ 
large West Indian houses in Glasgow, Liverpool, Bristol, and JJ^J^^ ^ 
London, have nearly a monopoly of the freight of Sugar, have 
possession of the market for supplies, and through their branch 
houses in Georgetown, do three-fourths of the attorneys' business. 

They are able, therefore, to keep up the charges for those services 
to a commercial maximum. Nor is this all. They are also very 
large Mortgagees of Estates, and in many cases a private pro- 
prietor is as completely shut out from looking for a cheaper 
market to buy supplies, or a dearer market to sell sugar, as any 
Coolie on his Estate who has a score at the driver's shop. 

950. Yet, further : they are very large owners of estates, so 

large as to be able, while they command the supplies and freight PowwtoM 
markets, to set the fashion in deciding how much the profits of 
an Estate ought, as a matter of common opinion, to come home to 
the proprietor, and how much ought to be dropped upon the way. 
Of course it is their direct interest to get people to acquiesce 
in high profits for subsidiary services, for they monopolize them^ 
while the consequent diminution in the profits of cultivation they 
share with others. It is easier to underrate than to overrate the de- 
gree to which this peculiarity may operate in diminishing the appa- 
rent profits of production, The best correction for the err9r of 
omitting to notice it, is to observed what excellent balance sheets 
from time to time see day light, either from estates in the hands of 
these firms, or from those that are cultivated by men of independent 
means apart from the great firms, and especially when the pro- 
prietors are themselves resident on the estates. By comparing 
the nett annual profit with the gross annual outlay, a better test 
so far as it goes than a comparison with the *' capital employed" 
in a country which has known so many vicissitudes, we are con- 
vinced that at the present time a very respectable argument for 
immigration might be derived from the success which has attend* 
ed it in operation. 
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951. Assaming this^ the argument becomes irresistiblej that 
Ouliidtn the outside population^ who are not Planters or immiigraQtS; and 
nofemmly who haye contributed so largely to the cost of immigration^ should 
W"*®*^ partake in some direct way of the benefits it has conferred on 

the Colony. There are two ways in which this prosperity of the 
Planters may be made matter of gratification to them. 

a 

952. The firsts a reduction of taxation on the necessaries of 
p<l^^^ . lifej lies rather outside our limits. Not but that a tax like that 
to^ 01^.^ On ricCj of which the Coolies pay the bulk^ de- 
jSJf"*^ serves notice^ as little to be justified, and we are glad 
AppcndncM. * to find that an attempt of (Governor Hiucks to raise it 

«ight years ago, was met and defeated on the best of 
economical grounds by Mr. Clementson, speaki&g as an icfdepen- 
dent planter. The second way is of coarse the reduction to 
some extent of the colouial contribution to the immigration fund. 

_^^ 953. There is yet one point connected with the general sub- 

Immigntion ject that we desire to notice. It has been urged that immigra- 
^^j2^^|^ tion has operated to diminish the enterprise of the cultivator, 
"*^*if^&' ^^^ *^ check the invention of labour-saving devices. It may have 
UnT: done so, but we are not convinced of the fact. 

' • '^' "_ 954. As we have already said, a great deal has been done to 

m^StinS^ improve the cultivation of the cane and manufacture of sugar 
during late years. Some Estates, which used to average from 
one hogshead to a hogshead and a quarter an acre, now make 
from one and three quarters to two and a quarter f though some 
of the land in canes has been under cultivatipn 'for mimy years. 
The use of artificial manures has become' more eommon. Fen 
manure is not to be had to any great extent, because the canes 
are all brought in by water carriage, and very few working ani- 
mals are kept even on the largest Estates. I^elds, which twenty 
years ago were forked once in three or four years, or perhaps not 
at all, are now regularly turned up either by the shovel or the 
fork. Powerful draining engines have been put up on many 
IJstate^ especially on the east coast, to relieve the back lands 
from water after heavy rains. Two enterprising gentlemen, Messrs. 
Bussell and Crum Ewing, on the east and west coasts of Demerara, 
have introduced steam ploughs, and thorough-drained many 
acres of their cane lands, with everyprospect of successfully carry- 
ing out the improvement. Mr. Crum-Ewing has had his land 
thoroughly drained for rffeveral years. The waler after heavy rains 
with the help of the draining engine is said to be carried of quite 
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as effectually and of coime with more benefit to the soil than 
when surface drains were used. One of the objections raised 
against the steam plough is that the fields in many cases already 
laid out are too small to be worked profitably by it^ and that the 
expense of changing the size of the fields already laid out would 
be too great. Others^ where the lower soil is poor^ are afraid 
that the earth on the top of the beds which has long been ex- 
posed to the fertilizing action of the atmosphere would have to 
be removed to fill up the existing drains^ exposing the poorer 
)elay beneath^ and reducing the amount of Sugar for a year or 
two from what it is at present. It n»ust however be obvious to 
ibe^moK advanced of those employed in the cultivation of Sugar 
that tho^gk a lea) of this kind may be entailed on the propric'- 
toz« fof a year or two^ yet the final result cannot be d0Ubte(f. 
One advantage the Colony may derive from the fact that many 
of the Estates^ are held by wealthy firms or companies in Englandj 
is that thay are po'^essed of sufficient means to undertake 
improvements and are more likely to see the necessity of them 
from bcfing mve conversant with the changes of this kind which 
are daily occurring in England^ and the way in which they have> 
to a great extent, superseded the cultivation of former times 
If this be so it in some degree compensates for absenteeship. 



955. Qreat improvements have taken place in the maobinery 
and appliaiiees for the manufacture of Sugar. Within the t^en- piQnn^ 
ty years of advancing prosperity^ the Vacuum Pao has been in- 
troduced^ 4knd is Jibw fast superseding the manufacture ot^ Mus- 
tovado or> '' Common Process'^ sugar. Stilly thcfugh gji^t ^* 
vances have ben made^ there is considerable room for ^further 
improvement. 



056. The manufacturers of Beetroot ^ar^ from their having 
been able to obtain the assistance of some of the best scientific ChflRpsdU 
men in Europe^ though they entered the field much later than ^^^^ 
the makers of Cane sugar^ have gone far ahead of them in the 
]>erfection to which they have carried their processes. Taking 
a plant which contains very little more than half the quantity 
of saccharine matter contained in the CanCj they are now the 
rivals of the Sugar Cane Planter in the markets of the world. 
This they have done to a certain extent by being able to obtain 
a greater and better supply of labour than the Colonies harcj 
but alsOj and in a great measure^ by the various appliances 
used for aavUig ptd economising labour. ' 
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937. If ever British Guiana Sugars begin to IqM, their hold 
^^^]|^^. in the market through unenterprising managem^^tj it will be 
^^iT^^ high time to check that liberal supply of immigrant labour, 
oiimc^o!^- which may have made them careless ; but when that time arrives, 

if it ever should arrive, there will be other and more obvious 

reasons for doing so. 



tiniM. 



S. XXIX. — Conclusion. 

958. Without attempting to recapitulate, apart from th^ir context, 
all the various criticisms and suggestions which we have ventured 

tialtothe '■at* to make, we will conclude by stating that which we deem essential 
S SSSZ ^" to the satisfactory continuance of Immigration.; the relorm, namely 
^^■°***'**^' in a Kberal spirit, of the Penal and Re-indenture' clauses of the 
Immigrant Labour Law, aud the reorganization Of the Immigra- 
tion Office as a department of the Government, with due powers 
and responsibilities, and reinforced by uniting to i the Medica 
Staff of the Estates. 

959. We have to thank your Excellency for a very good 
Secretary. His cheerful and unfailing assiduity has lightened 

' our labours, and his intelligence and trustworthiness have relieved 
us of a good deal of care. Among much work of an abstrusive 
character, we requested him to prepare an Index of the Evidence 
given before us, which he has executed in a manner to assist us 
greatly in the preparation of our Report, and which we hope 
will be found useful by others. 

4 

960. In taking leave of him and of our common labours, we 
renture to recommend him to your Excellency's notice as worthy 
of further honorable employment in the Public Service. 

961. All which is respectfully submitted to Your Excellenc/s 
consideration. 



(Signed) W. E. FRERE, 

GEORGE YOUNG, 
C. MITCHELL. 



Georgetown, 23rd February, 1871. 
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